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A STUDY IN NEWMAN AND AQUINAS 


Thomas J. Gerrard 


The question of the implicit thought of Newman has reached a 


very acute stage. There are thinkers both in the scholastic and in 
the modern camps who think that his system is antagonistic to that 


of Aquinas. . “What then does Dr. Newman mean?” This is an old 


query long dead and come to life again. And since the great Cardinal 


is not here to help us we may not give it an off-hand answer. Much 
less may we presume to speak too rashly concerning St. Thomas; 
for his writings have come to be used as the Bible itself “in quo 


quaerit sua dogmata quisque.’”’ I am of opinion however that as 


regards their more salient features, the two philosophies are quite 
compatible—nay, that they are complementary each to the other. 


St. Thomas I think provides a skeleton and Cardinal Newman clothes 


it with flesh and skin and makes it live. 

In a previous article’ I have dealt with the doctrine of Univer- 
‘sals. In the present article I propose to deal with the Illative Sense. 
Has it got a parallel in the scholastic scheme of things? A writer in 
the Irish Theological Quarterly,’ Father John J. Toohey, 8. J., has 
given us a very illuminative study in the question but on the par- 
ticular point of the Illative Sense I find him inadequate. I agree 
with him thoroughly as far as he goes. There is however a wider 
and deeper view of the Illative Sense together with a wider and deeper 
corresponding element in scholastic philosophy. Let me try to in- 
dicate the parallel. 


“Newman and Conceptualism’”? Tue New York Review, Jan.-Feb., 1907. 
2Oct., 1907. 
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The doctrine. of the Illative Sense is not the foundation but the 
crown and completion of Newman’s philosophy of assent. If we must 
get at the foundation we must take a comprehensive view of the 
various heights and see whence they arise. It will be found that 
they slope down into what Wordsworth calls the “abysmal depths 
of personality.”” Newman does not start with an-abstract theory but 
with his own living concrete self. ‘If’ he says “I may not assume 
that I exist, and in a particular way, that is, with a particular mental 
constitution, I have nothing to speculate about, and had better let 
speculation alone. Such as I am, it is my all; this is my essential 
stand-point and must be taken for granted; otherwise, thought is 
but an‘idle amusement, not worth the trouble.... I am what I am, 
or I am nothing. I cannot think, reflect, or judge about my being, 
without starting from the very point which I aim at concluding. My 
ideas are all assumptions, and J am ever moving in a circle. I cannot 
avoid being sufficient for myself, for I cannot make myself anything - 
else, and to change me is to destroy me. If I do not use myself, I 
have no other self to use. My only business is to ascertain what I 
am, in order to put it to use. It is enough for the proof of the value 
and authority of any function which I possess, to be able to pronounce 
that it is natural.’’ 

It is the whole man therefore, Newman’s own very self, which 
starts out on the search for truth. He works however, not anyhow 
and at random, but according to his nature. He uses all his faculties 
as he finds them. ‘We do but fulfil our nature in doubting, inferring 
and assenting; and our duty is not to abstain from the exercise of 
any function of our nature but to do what is in itself right rightly.’ 
This truth is obvious. It is manifest throughout all nature. Every 
being has a sufficient reason for its existence or else it ceases to be a 
being. The plants perform their function of explicatng themselves. 
The brutes perform their function of instinct, and have limbs, organs, 
habits and appetites—all in their totality adapted for the welfare: 
and preservation of their possessors. Man too has his own proper 
nature. It differs essentially from that of the brute in that it pos- 
sessesa mind. And this mind is the endowment which man uses in order 
to develop and make perfect his nature. The law of progress is the — 
acquisition of knowledge; and the faculty by which knowledge is: 
acquired is the mind. Here then is the key to the situation: it is: 


°Grammar of Assent. p. 347. 
Abid. Dp.) :7. 
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the whole man who acts and the chief instrument by which he acts 
is his mind. The principiwm quod is the whole self; the principium 
quo is the understanding. The understanding exists, not as Maho- 
homet’s coffin, suspended between heaven and earth, but in the living 
concrete man, as an integral part of man’s nature and in vital con- 


- junction with all man’s other faculties. 


The mind acting thus in the living concrete man does not lose 
its nature, nor yet does it operate otherwise than according to its 
laws. But it does not necessarily know those laws. Universals 
exist fundamentally in things before they are formally abstracted 
by minds. The mind does not always stop to reflect whether, every 
time it reasons, its syllogism is in Barbara, Celarent, Darii or Ferio. 
It acts naturally. It follows its rules be they ever so implicit and 
hidden from direct perception. It also utilizes all the evidence at. 
its disposal; not merely the evidence which it can here and now 
explicitly summon to its aid through the instrumentality of an 
infallible memory, but also the evidence of the totality of its past: 
experience, an experience which may have been forgotten but which 
has nevertheless exercised an influence on the totality of the man’s. 
spirit and which may be, and indeed, must be taken into account in 


the formation of a judgment. 


Again, when the mind acts in the living concrete man, it uses 
the ministry of the senses, internal as well as external. But it does 
not do so as it were woodenly, artificially and mechanically. When 


a huntsman turns a pack of hounds into a wood he does not lead each 
of them by the nose. He does not say to Jack: “You smell round 


that tree,’ nor to Jock: “You run down that ditch.’”’ But he allows. 
them all to act according to their natural and reciprocative gregari- 
ous instinct. Nevertheless, if he be a good huntsman, he has com- 
plete control over every hound, and if there be a fox in the cover he 
brings it out. 

The mind likewise in using the senses, does not lead each by 
the nose. It does not merely say to the eye: ‘Read that page: 
of history,” and to the ear: “Listen to that man’s lecture on the effect. 
of music on morals,’ and then forthwith form an important judg- 
ment on the ethical code of the South Sea Islanders. But in addition 
to the direct attention which it gives to this or that faculty, it also 
allows all the man’s faculties to act naturally. All his experiences. 
of the infinite variety of shape and colour and odour; all the experi- 
ences which he has had through the faculty of hearing; all the ex- 
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periences he has had through the faculty of seeing; all the experiences 
of his imagination; all the experiences of emotion; all the experiences 
of the fruit of reflection; all the experiences of moral striving: all 
these are so much material upon which the mind works when it forms 
a serious judgment. And when the mind does so operate it is called 
the [lative Sense. 

The Llative Sense therefore is not an organie sense essentially 
distinct from the intellect. It is the intellect itself considered in its 
‘concrete aspect, considered as the faculty which vitally and naturally 
controls the other faculties of man, considered as the principle by 
which the whole man, as man, acts. 

Since however no two men are alike either in temperament, or 
in physical, mental or moral capacity, it follows that the knowledge 
received by each individual is modified according to the physical, 
mental and moral condition of the individual. And since no two 
men receive the same amount and kind of instruction, it follows fur- 
ther that the character of each individual varies according to the 
amount and kind of instruction which he receives. Hence on both 
‘counts each individual has his own special qualification for passing 
judgment on any given subject. And some men according to their 
natural aptitude and particular education: are more especially fitted 
for making judgments in certain subjects. On the one hand there 
is the maxim: Quot homines, tot sententiae; on the other hand: Cuique 
m sua propria arte credendum est. Each man in a way must think 
for himself, but those are much more likely to think in accord with 
objective truth who are geniuses born and have brought their natural 
endowments to the most perfect maturity. This aptitude for quick 
and accurate reasoning, be its perfection more perfect or less, is the 
Illative Sense. Every man possesses it and every man normally 
uses it. 

_ To suggest therefore that the Illative Sense was meant to be 
something other than the Intellect proper is to infer that the 
great Cardinal was a sentimentalist. How far removed he was 
from such a category may be seen from a few striking passages 
in the work under consideration. “The Illative Sense” he says “‘is 
right judgment in ratiocination.’”® ‘“Certitude is not a passive im- 
pression made upon the mind from without by argumentative com- 
pulsion, but in all concrete questions (nay, even in abstract, for though 
the reasoning is abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) 

‘Ibid. p. 342. 
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it is an active recognition of propositions as true, such as it is the duty 


of each individual himself to exercise at the bidding of reason, and 


when reason forbids, to withhold.’’* ‘The sole and final judgment. 
on the validity of an inference in concrete matter is committed to the 
personal action of the ratiocinative faculty the perfection or virtue 
of which I have called the illative sense.”’ ‘Sentiment, whether 
imaginative or emotional, falls back on the intellect for its stay, when 
sense cannot be called into exercise; and it is in this way that devotion 
falls back upon dogma.”* “We call rationality the distinction of 
man, when compared with other animals. This is true in logic; but. 
in fact a man differs from a brute, not in rationality only, but in all 
that he is, even in those respects in which he is most like a brute; 
so that his whole self, his bones, limbs, make, life, reason, moral feeling,. 
immortality, and all that he is besides, is his real differentia, in contrast. 
to a horse or a dog.’”” 

In the endeavour to trace a parrallel line in St. Thomas we may 
start from personality, though hardly from its “abysmal depths.’” 
We begin with a “notion” as distinguished from a “reality.” We 
take the definition of personality, a definition which must commend 
itself to the reason even though it does not at once excite our feelings: 
or call us to some soul-inspiring action. A person is defined then as 
a distinct entity subsisting in a rational nature. Here there are three 
essential notes. “Distinct entity”? implies totality, individualness,. 
incommunicability. A person by reason of his individualness does 
not share his thinking or his volition with another; he must think 
and will for himself or he cannot think and will at all. “Subsisting’” 
implies substantialness or self-dependence. A person exists in him- 
self and for himself, not in and for another. This independence or 
self-sufficiency is the reason of his responsibility and dignity. The 
independence however is not absolute; it is only relative to other 
created persons. The only personality which is absolutely inde- 
pendent is the Divine, and in this way.the personality of God is em- 
inently more perfect than that of man or angel. ‘Rational nature’’ 
implies the elevation of personality over the brute, plant and mineral 
kingdoms. 

Our present enquiry however is concerned with human persona- 
ity, not with the divine or the angelic. Now in this aspect, the special 

Ibid. p. 345. 


8Ibid. p. 121. 
Ibid. p. 282. 
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characteristic of a human person is that his nature is a composite 
one, a combination of body and soul. “In each one of us” says St. 
‘Thomas ‘out of soul and body there’ is constituted a double unity, 
a unity of nature and a unity of person.” 

There has ever been a tendency to cleave the spirit in two. The 
three terms “body” “soul” and “spirit” seem to have led many 
to think of them as representing three different things rather than 
to think of “soul” and “spirit” as two aspects of the same thing. 
The Manichaeans said that besides the body there were two souls, a 
good one and a bad one. Apollinaris took the opinion of Plato which 
placed a real distinction between the rational and sensitive soul of 
man and applied it to the Incarnation. In later times the doctrine 
was revived by Ginther and Baltzer who claimed that man was com- 
posed of the three parts, the body, the sensitive soul and the rational 
soul, the Korper, Seele und Geist, coma, buy), Tredpa. 

And the same tendency which led to these errors in past ages’ 
exists to-day. There are those now who cleave the soul as with a 
hatchet. Sometimes the tendency shows itself in an ultra-logicality 
ignoring the vital connection between reason, will and feeling, refusing 
to look at man as he is and reckoning with him as if he were an etio- 
lated stalking intellect; other times as an ultra-voluntarism in which 
the will acts blindly and creates fideism instead of faith; and other 
times as‘a mere sentimentality in which both will and reason are made 
ministerial to feeling. It is a sort of practical trichotomy, the remedy 
for which is the illative sense of Newman, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the dichotomy of St. Thomas. | 

Dichotomy then is the doctrine according to which there is only 
one simple soul in man, which soul performs the rational, volitional, 
sensitive and vegetative functions, and which is so joined to the body 
that the two together make up one person and one substance or nature. 
St. Thomas is pre-occupied with the opinion of Plato as he knows 
him through quotations in Aristotle. He is dealing with the concept 
which represents the soul in the body as a sailor in a boat—though 
in fact Plato never actually used this metaphor. He feels moreover 
the reality of that experience felt by every man, the experience of 
the spirit lusting against the flesh. There certainly seem to be two 
activities in man each tending in an opposite direction. St. Paul 
felt them when he said: “TI see another law in my members fighting 
against the law of my mind.” So the question naturally presents 

“Summa, p. 3, qu. 2, art. 1, ad. 2. 
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itself: do not these two forces argue two principles of operation, 
and may not these two principles be called the intellectual soul and 
the sensitive soul? St. Thomas answers thus: “It is not impossible 
that the same thing should be moved towards opposite ends accord- 
ing to its different powers or parts. Therefore, although it is the same 
substance which is sensitive and intellectual, yet it can be moved 
towards opposite ends according to its different parts and powers. 
In this way sensation may be moved towards those things which are 
proper to it, and the reason towards those things to which it is or- 
dained.”” Again: “This position is shown to be impossible: for 
things different in being cannot have one and the same activity. I 
eall an activity one and the same not in respect to the effect to which 
the activity is terminated, but as it comes forth from the agent. It 
is true that many men towing a boat make one action in respect of 
the thing done, which is one; but still on the part of the men towing 
there are many actions, as there are many different strains and ex- 
ertions to pull the boat along: for as action is consequent upon form 


and power, it follows that where there are different forms and powers 


there must also be different actions. Now though the soul has a 
certain proper motion of its own which it performs independently 
of the body, namely, the act of understanding, there are however 
other activities common to soul and body, namely, those of fear, 
anger, sensation, and the like. These come about only by some 
change wrought in some definite part of the body, and hence they 
are manifestly the conjoint activities of soul and body. Therefore 
out of soul and body there must result one being, and the two cannot 
be distinct in being.’’” | 

Pursuing the same subject in the Summa St. Thomas includes. 
the nutritive as well as the intellectual and sensitive aspects of the 
soul. ‘‘Thus” he says “it must be maintained that the sensitive, 
the intellectual, and the nutritive soul in man is but one in number. 
One can easily see how this happens if he will attend to the differences. 
of species and of forms. For it is found that the species and forms 
of things differ from each other, some being more perfect, others less 
perfect. Just as in the order of things living beings are more perfect. 
than inanimate beings, so brutes are more perfect than plants and 
men more perfect than brutes. And in each of these kinds there 
are different grades. Thus the intellectual soul in its own virtue 


Siruod. 11, qu. 5, a. 5. 
"Contra Gentes, 1-2, c. 57. 
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has whatever is possessed by the sensitive soul of brutes and the 
nutritive soul of plants. Nor is Socrates a man by means of one 
soul and an animal by means of another, but he is both a man and 
an animal by means of one and the same soul.’’” 

The most important aspect of the question however is one that 
is most frequently overlooked. It is that according to which the 
intellectual soul is so joined to the body as to give man his very being. 
It is this aspect which is necessary to make the Newman and Aquinas 
parallel complete. In Newman it is the whole man who is the organon 
of sound thinking, although the reason is the instrument which he 
uses. In St. Thomas this doctrine of the whole man is emphasised 
and made conclusive when he claims that the intellectual soul is the 
substantial form of man, and the body is the primary matter. 

The doctrine of Scotus indeed would have failed to complete the 
parallel. According to the Subtle Doctor the rational soul is intrin- 
sically united to the body and gives to it its vegetative and sensitive 
life, but does not give to it that by which it is a body, a substance and 
a being.” The body is such by reason of another form which is known 
as the form of corporeity. | 

According to the Angelic Doctor however the rational soul per- 
forms not only the functions of sensation and vegetation but also 
the function of informing the primary matter. Only therefore in 
the doctrine of St. Thomas is the doctrine of the illative sense ful- 
filled, namely, that when the reason acts in its perfection it is the 
whole man who acts and not an isolated part of him. If reason is 
the property of a person, and if a person is a distinct entity subsisting 
in a rational nature, then the principle which is necessary for thought 
must be the same principle which is necessary for the completion of 
the nature. 

Let us see now some statements of St. Thomas himself. “It 
is necessary to say,” he writes “that the intellect which is the prin- 
ciple of intellectual operation is the form of the human body. That 
by which anything primarily operates is the form of the thing to which 
the operation is attributed. Thus that by which a body is primarily 
healed is called health; that by which the soul primarily knows is 
called knowledge. fiaige health is a form of the body and knowledge 
a form of the soul. And the reason of this is because nothing acts 
except in so far as it is in act. Hence in so far as anything is in act, 


8Summa. p. 1, qu. 76, a. 3. 
“4. d. 11. qu. 3. nn. 35-39. 
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| Pi. ts. But obviously that by which a body primarily lives is the 
8 ie ‘And when life is manifested according to the different opera- 
© tions in the different grades of living beings, that by which we pri- 
~ marily perform any one of these works of life is the soul. For the 
soul is that by which we are primarily nourished, and feel, and move 
~ about from place to place, and likewise that by which primarily we 
| think. This principle therefore by which we primarily think, whether: 
it be called the intellect or the intellectual soul, is the form of the 
body.’ 

And again: “In this man there is no other substantial form 
but the rational soul; and through this same rational soul man is: 
not only man, but also animal, living thing, body, substance and 
being.” In ‘hoc homine non est alia jorma substantialis quam anima 
| _rationalis ; et per eam homo aioe boben est homo, sed animal, et vivum, 

et corpus, et substantia, et ens.’ 

mY We are now in a position to draw the parallels together and to: 
make a synthesis. St. Thomas begins with the abstract definition 
of personality and applies to it his foundation principle of act and 
Beetency. An act is limited only in so far as it is received in a potency. 

The human soul can exist only in so far as it is limited by its potency. 

But its ultimate potency is its primary matter. So there can be no 
intermediate form. If therefore man sets out to search for truth 
using his intellect as his instrument it must be the whole man who 
Sets out. And since the soul is of its very nature simple and spiritual, 

‘it must be the whole soul which must be the receptacle of all his ex- 
_periences. ‘The soul is not divided into three water-tight compart- 
“ments with a sort of telephonic communication between them. It 
thas no quantitative parts. It has however different operations 
but these operations are all from one and the same principle and so 
must take their forms from that principle. If a man thinks, it must 
be in vital conjunction with his volition and sensation. This is the: 
theory, and it is a theory which is supported by a decree of the Church. 
er” says the Council of Vienne ‘shall pertinaciously presume 
i. neeforth to assert, defend, or hold that the rational or intellectual 
soul i is not of itsclf and essentially the form of the human body, let, 
“him be counted as a heretic.” 

‘This theory Cardinal Newman reduces to practise when he takes 
his own personality and in that observes the working of the illative- 


eee oumnd, p. 1, qu. 76, a. 1. 
_ ‘De Spirit. Creat. a. 3. 
mf 
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sense. He realises that truth can be attained only by the right use 
of reason and then he sees that the right use of reason depends on its 
working in its natural surroundings, working as an integral function 
of the whole living man. Notional truth may be acquired by mere 
logic. But real truth can only be attained by thought and action — 
combined. Every man who has a soul to save must think and feel | 
and will for himself. In fear and trembling he must work out his 
own salvation. Every sin that he has committed and every sin that 
he has omitted when he might have committed it, all these acts have 
left an impression for weal or for woe on his whole soul. They have 
all to be recokoned with in the working out of what is left to him of 
mortal life. He may not remember them explicitly, but the total 
result is there and expresses itself by way of an illation. The supreme 
faculty of reason sits in judgment on past experiences and future 
contingencies. The sanction of the illative sense is absolute. In- 
fidelity to it spells disintegration of the whole man, physical, mental 
and moral. Perfect obedience to it spells eternal life. | 


THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


THE HUMAN KNOWLEDGE OF 
CHRIST (1V) 


Edward J. Hanna, D. D. 


In former articles, (NEw York Revinw, Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4 and 5), 
we gave a rapid survey of the history of opinions concerning the 
human knowledge of Christ, and we made an historical study of the 


data of Scripture and tradition on which the solution of this interest-_ 


ing question must ultimately depend. We have seen that neither in 
Scripture or patristic tradition is there any warrant for the kenotic 
theories espoused by Delitzsch, Hoffmann, Godet, and Gore, which 
would interpret the €avrov €xévwoev of St. Paul (Philippians ii, 6) 
as applying to the divine nature of the Word made Flesh. Nor does 
the tradition adown the ages give the slightest help to the Modernist 
who would admit possible error in the words and in the thoughts of 
Christ (New York Review, Vol. I, p. 429; ef. Syllabus Lamentabile 
Sane, Prop. 33). Aside from these positions which are manifestly 
against Catholic teaching, we touched the broader question, whether 
or not there were any limitations in the human knowledge of Christ, 
except those which creation and the created nature naturally im- 
posed. We said that the first thing that impresses one who carefully 
peruses the New Testament, is the overwhelming evidence in favor 
of supernatural knowledge in the Man-Christ, and so striking is this 
testimony that one instinctively hesitates about asserting any limit 
whatever when there is question of what Christ really knew as man. 
(New York Review, Vol. I, p. 425; cf. Luke xxii, 10; Luke xix, 
30; Matthew xvii, 27; John ii, 47-50; Luke ix, 47; Matthew x1, 
21-27; John ii, 24-25). Without drawing any conclusion, we brought 
forward from Scripture, from tradition, and from theological writers 
evidence on the special question, whether or not the soul of Christ 
from the first moment of its existence until the close of Christ’s mortal 
life always enjoyed the beatific vision, and seeing God as he is, knew 
all things that human mind may know and human ken embrace. 
We concluded our third article with the tradition of the Fathers 
down to the beginning of the seventh century. 

In the light of this evidence, to say naught of the subsequent 
teaching of the Fathers and theologians, what position must the 
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Catholic teacher take concerning the beatific vision in the-soul of 
Christ? The doctrine of the Church is thus put by Petavius (De 
Incarnatione, Lib. xi, Cap. 4): “Facile tamen assentiar theologis 
qui licet nondum hoc ad fidei dogmata pertinere dicunt (quod locus 
in scriptura sit nullus qui id perspicue declaret; nec ullius auctoritate 
synodi generalis aut alia quapiam fidei regula decretum aut constitu- 
tum fuerit) errori tamen et hereticee impietati proximum censent, 
etc.’””? He puts his conclusion thus strongly though he grants in the 
same place that some of the Fathers can hardly be interpreted in this: 
light ((New York Review, Vol. I, pp. 599-615). Concerning the ~ 
teaching of the Fathers which at first blush may seem contrary to 
the accepted teaching of the Church, we may remark: (1) That 
the Fathers are not treating the subject of the beatific vision in Christ 
“ex professo,” and (2) that the Fathers who wrote thus were in the 
midst of the Arian controversy, and therefore wholly intent upon 
proving the divinity of the Logos, and consequently while insisting” 
that texts like Mark xiii, 32, Luke ii, 40 and 52, Philippians ui, 6, seqq., 
which seemed to put limitations in Christ, were not applicable to his’ 
divine nature, they would grant for the sake of argument, that they 
might indicate a real limitation in that which was human in the Man- 
God—but mark, always for the sake of argument. (Petavius, [bidem, 
Cap. i, n. 5). Certainly after the Arian controversy had passed 
and the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon had closed the questions’ 
then rife, Christian tradition, both in the East and in the West, be- 
came more and more emphatic in asserting no limitation, but on the 
contrary, the greatest possible knowledge in Christ as man. (NEW 
YorkK Review, Vol. I, pp. 611-615). This tradition Cassiodorus: 
(New York Review, lbidem, p. 614), voices when he writes that it.’ 
is “nefarium judicare si illa omnipotens Verbi humanatio aliquod 
de futuris ignorasse putaretur quod Patrem scire preedicavit”; and 
Eulogius, in writing to St. Gregory the Great, asserts that it is simply 
impious to say that even as man Christ could have been ignorant. 
The Venerable Bede, following the Benedictine tradition laid 
down by Gregory the Great, seems to admit that even as a growing 
child, Christ had all fulness of knowledge, and still, in some way, he 
seems to think that Christ advanced in wisdom. “Que tamen in 
sapientia nullatenus proficeret si naturalem intelligentiam que hom- 
inibus rationis causa concessa est, non haberet.” Without express- 
ing it openly he doubtless had in mind the “scientia acquisita,” taught. 
later by St. Thomas Aquinas, because he immediately adds: ‘Non 
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quia hoc susceptor Deus eguit, presertim cum supra plenus sapientia 
puer describitur.”” (Migne, Patr. Lat. 92, col. 350, also col. 348). 

Alcuin (Patr. Lat. 91, col. 303), asks the question whether or not 
the soul of Christ knew fully Christ’s divinity? He quotes John 
iii, 34: “Non enim ad mensuram dat Deus Spiritum,”’ and agrees 
that the spirit was given to Christ without limit or measure. ‘This 
fulness of the Spirit would seem impossible were Christ to lack in 
any degree a knowledge of his own divinity. ‘‘Ubi enim mensura 
dicitur non esse plenitudo perfectionis et perfectio plenitudinis in- 
venitur...non enim estimandum est anime Christi in aliquo plenam 
divinitatis deesse notitiam, cujus una est persona cum verbo, quum 
‘sic sapientia suscepit, ut cum ipsa divinitate sua una sit in Trinitate 
persona, id est, Christus crucifixus, quem Del virtutem et sapientiam 
Paulus Apostolus preedicat”’ (I Cor. i, 24). With Alcuin a full knowl- 
edge even of the Godhead is bound up irrevocably with the hypos- 
tatic union. Concerning the difficulty from St. Mark xiii, 32, cf. 
_ Ibid. Cap. xii, col. 37. 

St. John Damascene teaches (De Heres. Migne, Patr. Greca, 94, 
col. 756), that the Agnoitze were heretics because they impiously taught 
that Christ was ignorant of the day of judgment. He also remarks 
that they were the same as the followers of Themistius whose tenets 
‘were decidedly Eutychian (Natalis Alexander. Selecta Hist. Eccles. 
Vi, cap. ili, art. 3) 

Anselm in Cur Deus Homo (Lib. I cap. xlll; Migne, Patr. Lat. 
158, col. 413), is even more explicit. He asks why Christ could not 
have taken upon himself our ignorance when he assumed our mor- 
tality. He answers: “Illa hominis assumptio in unitatem persone 
Dei non nisi sapienter a summa sapientia fiet, et ideo non assumet 
in homine quod nullo modo utile, sed valde noxium est ad opus quod 
idem homo facturus est. Ignorantia namque ad nihilum illi utilis 
-esset, sed ad multa noxia; quomodo enim tot et tanta opera que 
facturus est, faciet sine summa sapientia, aut quomodo illi homines 
eredent si eum scient nescium?’’ Not only does he deny all lack 
of knowledge on the part of Christ, but he even hints at the principle 
put forward later by St. Thomas Aquinas that fulness of knowledge 
is required for the working out of the purpose of the Incarnation. 

The school of St. Bernard puts this doctrine even more emphati- 
eally. St. Bernard (De Laudibus B. Marie Virginis) in his homily 
entitled Super Missus est (Migne, Patr. Lat. 183, col. 65-66), writes 
thus concerning the growth in wisdom of which St. Luke speaks i, 
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40 and 52: “Nam quod de sapientia et gratia hic dictum est non: 
secundum quod erat sed secundum quod apparebat intelligendum 
est; non quia videlicet aliquid ei novum accideret quod antea non 
haberet, sed quod accidere videretur quando volebat ipse ut vide-- 
retur...at puer Jesus quando: volebat et quibus volebat sapiens. 
apparebat, quando et quibus volebat sapientior, quando et quibus. 
volebat sapientissimus, quamquam in se nunquam esset noni sapien- - 


tissimus.”’ 
With still greater clearness does Bernard write in the eighth 


sermon on the Canticle of Canticles. (/bid. 184, col. 49). In this. 
place he insists strongly upon the distinction between the two natures . 
in Christ, and he ascribes to the divine and to the human that which - 
of right belongs to each. The soul of Christ sees all in the Word, and 
yet not with the clearness with which the Word beholds His own 
essence (cf. Conc. Basil. Sess. 22). “Manet itaque naturis istis sua . 
cuique tam integritas quam proprietas. Consequenter etiam com- 
petentes his comprehensiones et affectus et contemplationes et beati- - 
tudines impermistze sunt...nam quis assereret beatissimum Christi. 
animum aut nihil sentire penitus dulcedinis et gaudii, aut iterum 
gustum intimum illi permittere suavitatis et saporis et beatitudinis . 
illius qua beatissima perfruitur Trinitas?...Deinde licet anima hee 
in Verbo omnia videt, et ipsum Verbum in Verbo videt, tamen quia . 
admissa non est in societatem essentize nec admitti potest in equali-. 
tatem notitiz.’’ No clearer expression than this is needed of the- 
beatific vision in the soul of Christ. ‘Anima heee (Christi) in Verbo - 
omnia videt.”’ 3 

At the beginning of the scholastic age the Master of the Sentences - 
(Lib. ui, Dist. xiv; Migne, Patr. Lat. 192, col. 1077), puts the case - 
as follows: ‘Ad hee sciendum animam Christi omnium rerum habere- 
scientiam quas Christus scit, quia spiritus scientize non est datus . 
el ad mensuram (John iii). Si enim queedam sciret, quedam non, . 
non sine mensura scientiam haberet.’’ When he brings forward the - 
saying of Cassiodorus “homo assumptus divine substantie non potest — 
gequari in scientia vel in alio,” he answers that the soul of Christ . 
must know all things though not with the same clearness as the Fath- - 
er; “Licet enim omnia sciat anima Christi que Deus, non tamen 
omnia ita clare et perspicue capit sicut ipse Deus.”’ 

St. Thomas Aquinas found the theological position such as St. . 
Bernard and Peter Lombard had formulated’ it. The Angelical ' 
Doctor recognized with the earlier Fathers that the texts in St. Luke - 
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(ii, 40, 52) needed explanation. He recognized too that the per- 
fection of human nature in Christ demanded supernatural illustra- 
tion (scientia infusa), and he saw that the tradition, voiced with 
utmost clearness by St. Bernard, gave to the soul of Christ the knowl- 
edge which comes from the vision beatific. St. Thomas, with his 
usual power, with one stroke seems to fix the question for all time. 
(Quest. Disp. De Veritate, Quest xx, art. i, seqq.; In Lib. Sent. iii, 
Dist. xiv, seqq.) The Angel of the schools lays down the principle 
that ‘‘the divine excellence of Jesus’ person required in Him the ful- 
ness of knowledge, and He would not be the head of creation if at any 
time some creature surpassed Him in mental perfection.’”? (Wilhelm 
and Scannell, p. 148). Following this principle, he teaches in the 
Summa Theologica (III, Quest. ix, art. 2) that man reaches the beatific 
vision through Christ the Man-God. “Ad hune finem beatitudinis 
homines reducuntur per Christi humanitatem secundum illud: ‘de- 
cebat eum propter quem omnia et per quem omnia, qui multos fillos 
in gloriam adduxerat auctorem salutis eorum per passionem corfsum- 
mare,’ et ideo oportuit quod cognitio beata in Dei visione consistens 
excellentissime Christo homini conveniret, quia semper causam oportet 
esse potiorem causato.” | 

Following the same principle viz. that the soul of Christ must 
have what is most perfect in human nature, St. Thomas ascribes to 
Christ the fulness of infused knowledge (/bid. art. 3). When it was 
objected that such knowledge was unnecessary and unprofitable 
when once Christ saw all things in the beatific vision, he still insists 
that the infused knowledge be found in Christ ‘‘non quasi via ad 
beatitudinem sed quasi per beatitudinem confirmata.” (/bid. art. 3, 
ad 2um). 

But St. Thomas was not unmindful of the texts of Scripture 
which clearly state that Christ ‘‘advanced in wisdom” even as he 
advanced in stature and in age (Luke ii, 40, 52), nor was he ignorant 
of the commentary of many of the Fathers who seemed to see in the 
above texts a real growth in wisdom. This difficulty he treats in the 
Summa Theologica (III, Quest. xii, art. 2). He freely grants that 
in the knowledge which comes from the beatific vision and in the 
knowledge which came through the “scientia infusa” there could 
have been no real advance. But there was a third knowledge in 
Christ which he styles “acquisita.” He remarks that in his com- 
mentary (In Lib. Sent. iii, Dist. 14), he once held “nulla scientia in - 
Christo augmentata fuit secundum essentiam sed solum per experi- 
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entiam,”’ but in the Summa (Loc. cit.) he changes his opinion and 
modestly puts it forward in this wise: ‘“‘Sed quia inconveniens videtur 
quod aliqua naturalis actio intelligibilis Christo deesset, cum extrahere 
species intelligibiles a phantasmatibus sit quedam naturalis actio 
hominis secundum intellectum agentem, conveniens videtur hance 
etiam actionem in Christo ponere; et ex hoc sequitur quod in anima 
Christi aliquis habitus scientiz fuerit qui per hujusmodi abstractionem 
potuerit augmentari.” 

Neither was Aquinas unmindful of the text in St. Mark (xiii, 
32), which had so vexed the writers of the patristic age. He quotes 
St. John Chrysostom (III, Quest. x, art. 2, ad lum) as asserting “si 
Christo homini datum est ut sciat qualiter oporteat judicare quod 
est magis, datum est ei scire quod minus est, scilicet tempus judicii.”’ 
His own opinion, based upon St John Chrysostom, he announces in 
this fashion: ‘‘Dicitur ergo nescire diem et horam judicii quia non 
facit scire, hoc eis noluit revelare.’”’ The Son knows even as the 
Father, but it is not knowledge which in the dispensation of God he 
may communicate'to his disciples. The position taken by St. Thomas, 
based upon a knowledge of tradition and true psychological intuition, 
has not changed in all the after ages. 

Scotus, in his commentary on the Master of the Sentences (Lib. 
ili, Dist. 14), not only grants that Christ had the knowledge which 
comes from the beatific vision but also admits a “scientia acquisita,”’ 
in accordance with which Christ truly advanced in wisdom. He 
seems to disagree with St. Thomas when there is question of admitting 
“scientia infusa’’ and ‘“scientia acquisita” in reference to the same 
objective truth. | 

St. Bonaventure in his commentary on Peter Lombard (Lib. i, | 
Dist. xiv, art. 3, Quest 1, 2 seqq.), places the following principle: 
“Christus assumpsit quod dignitatis erat de omni statu, scilicet, de 
statu gloriz et de statu innocentiz et de statu laps,’ and he argues 
of a consequence that Christ had the beatific vision and also that 
abundance of infused knowledge which belonged to man before the 
fall. When there is question of growth in wisdom and knowledge 
(Luke ii, 40), Bonaventure is not so bold as Thomas. He simply 
states ‘‘anima Christi quamvis non profecerit secundum cognitionem 
simplicis notitiz proficiebat tamen secundum cognitionem experi- 
mentalem,’’ and he is prone to conclude that Christ advanced in 
wisdom not as we do, but “secundum apparentiam.” No variation 
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from the position taken by St. Thomas occurs throughout the scholastic 
age down to the time of the Reformation. 

The great theologians since the Reformation have followed closely 
the lines laid down by the Angelic Doctor. | 

De Lugo (De Mysterio Incarnationis, Disp. xvill, xix, xx, Xx1;) 
asserts that all theologians hold that Christ enjoyed the beatific vision 
even before his passion, and he alleges John i, 18, in proof thereof. 
He freely admits that other interpretations of this text are possible, 
still he emphatically argues that no Christian may deny the beatific 
vision in the soul of Christ without rashness. He holds that the 
beatific vision in Christ is intimately connected with the hypostatie 
union. “Christo debebatur visio beata ratione unionis”’ (Disp. xix). 

With St. Thomas Aquinas he insists upon the “‘scientia infusa”’, 
and he asserts that such knowledge must belong to Christ because 
of his character of ‘‘viator’’ (Disp. xx). 

When there is a question of the ‘‘scientia’ acquisita’’ he again 
takes ,his place alongside of St. Thomas, and with the Angel of the 
Schools interprets Christ’s growth in knowledge “de augmento reali 
scientize acquisite’”’; and he says that only in this way can we explain 
the opinion of so many of the holy Fathers who admitted in Christ 
a knowledge capable of increase even as ours is (Disp. xxi, Sect. 1). 

There is nothing new in Suarez in reference to the main points 
of the dispute, though he treats the question with unusual fulness. 
(in S. Thomam III, Quest. x, xi, xu. Ed. Vives, Tom. 18, Disp. 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30). Regarding the “scientia acquisita” he not only 
agrees with St. Thomas, but finds in the Thomistic position the best 
way of interpreting the early Fathers who admitted real growth in 
the human knowledge of Christ (Disp. xxx, Sect. 11, n. 16). 

Petavius first answers the difficulty that arises from the assertion 
of the Fathers that Christ really advanced in wisdom. He says: 
“Concessione quadam usurpasse ut Aranos abundantiori vi argu- 
mentationis obruerent’’ (De Incarnat. Lib. xi, Cap. ii, n. 8). When 


there is question of the beatific vision in the soul of Christ, Petavius 


unhesitatingly asserts that among Christians there is no controversy 
on this point. In proof of his position he alleges John i, 14, though 
he admits that there are no texts of Scripture which assert this truth 
in so many words (disertis verbis expressisque). In reference to the 
Fathers he states that only a few have given forth this truth explicitly 
(kata Tov pyTov); still bothin Scripture and in tradition it is implicitly 
contained (/bid. Cap. iv, n. 2). Aside from the arguments which 
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he derives from Scripture and tradition, he insists that the doctrine 
of the beatific vision in Christ is part of our Catholic belief, because 
of the “admirabilis omnium in eo Christianorum doctorum pariter 
imperitorumque consensio.”” He quotes John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, (Contr. Lutherum de Cap. Bibl. Cap. ili,) as follows: ‘“‘Ne- 
mini dubium est Ecclesiam Sancto Spiritu regi nisi forte quis non 
crediderit Evangelio....Certum est ergo quod Spiritus ipse Sanctus 
quem et spiritum veritatis Christus appellat in Ecclesia perpetuo 
maneat, Ecclesiam instituens et ducens in omnem veritatem, eique 
annuntians et suggerens ac subministrans ac demum insinuans quid- 
quid est Christi.” In virtue of this abiding Spirit of truth in the 
Church “insinuans quidquid est Christi,’ Petavius holds that the 
universal consent of all the members of the Church on any great truth 
marks such truth as belonging to the deposit of revelation. “Que 
communis singulorum Ecclesis membrorum professio illum esse 
totius corporis sensum certissime demonstrat,’’ a principle which - 
every Catholic theologian must maintain with Petavius. 

Strange as it may seem, Petavius while quoting St. Thdmas’ 
opinion on the ‘‘scientia acquisita,’’ and giving to it the merit of 
probability, was unwilling to put himself on record as favoring the 
Thomistic contention. ‘‘‘De hac lite neutram in partem pronuntiare 
audeo.”’ He also allowed that the opinion advanced by St. Thomas 
was useful in interpreting the difficult passages from the Fathers of 
which we have spoken above. 

The illustrious Thomassinus (De Incarnatione Verbt Det. Lib. 
vil, cap. 1-8), first runs through the opinions of the Fathers, marking 
especially those which seem to admit limitations in the human knowl- 
edge of Jesus. He holds that these somewhat harsh sayings of the | 
early writers may be interpreted in good part, and then gives his 
whole attention to proving that Christ had in very deed the beatific 
vision from the dawn of his existence together with a wondrous knowl- 
edge which he terms “prophetic.”” He says naught of the “scientia 
acquisita’’ which Aquinas had made so famous, nor does he use the 
“scientia acquisita”’ as a means of interpreting the harsher sayings, 
especially of Leontius and Eustathius (New York Review, Vol. I, 
p. 604). Rather he prefers to say: “Nec inficias tamen iverim 
quin estu disputationis abreptus aliquis, dum adversus Arianos Verbi 
deitatem animosius quam cautius defensat, incuriosius erga humanam 
naturam agens, aliquam inscitiz labem illi passus sit imprimi.” 
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From the eighteenth century onward to the middle of the nine- 

teenth there was no break in the tradition put forward by St. Thomas 
and his commentators. 
“© In our day St. Thomas is still supreme, as appears from the 
writings of Franzelin (De Verbo Incarnato), Father Lepicier (De In- 
carnatione Verbi, I, pp. 395-419), Cardinal Satolli (De Incarnatione 
pp. 180-216). Cardinal Satolli not only follows the path marked 
out by St. Thomas, but emphasizes particularly the principle which 
has guided the theologians in formulating the doctrines concerning 
the human knowledge of Christ. ‘“Illud maxime subit, reperire a 
primo instante conceptionis actualiter omnia ea quae rationalis na- 
tura apta nata sit habere, nec non excelsiora status in quantum hu- 
mana divine nature secundum hypostasim conjuncta sit.” 


RESUME. 

I. The constant tradition in Scripture and in the Fathers makes 
it impossible to interpret the Kenosis (Philippians ii, 6) as referring 
to the divine nature. 

II. Catholic theology has ever admitted in Christ’s human na- 
ture the limitations essential to a finite and created being, and con- 
sequently: 

III. Catholic faith confirmed in the Council of Basle teaches 
that Christ as man saw not the Father as clearly as the Father sees 
himself. 

IV. The same Catholic tradition confirmed in our day by the 
Syllabus of Pius X (Proposition 33) excludes any ieee! of error 
in the human knowledge of Christ. 

VY. Scripture unequivocally gives evidence “of a supernatural 
knowledge in the soul of the Man-God. 

VI. This fulness of supernatural knowledge embraces the beati- 
fic vision in the soul of Christ. This doctrine is taught, implicitly 
at least, in Scripture and in patristic tradition, and it is held explic- 
aitily with such unanimity by theologians and faithful as to make it 
part of Christian faith (Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, vol. I, No. 2 
pp. 206-207). 

VII. The same is true concerning the “scientia infusa’”’ in 
Christ. 

VIII. With a high degree of certainty we can assert with St. 
Thomas a real growth in the earthly knowledge of Christ because 
of the “scientia”’ called ‘“‘acquisita.”’ 
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IX. In the light of this “scientia acquisita” there is an easy 
way of interpreting the Fathers who admitted a al advancement. 
in the human knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

- X. The patristic and theological tradition about the knowledge 
of the last Day we have given above. Concerning this we say that. 
the Fathers who seem to admit a real ignorance of the day of judg- 
ment, did it ‘‘concessione quadam ut Arianos abundantiori vi argu- 
mentationis obruerent.”’ / 

XI. Long before the days of Gregory the Great there was no. 
ecclesiastical writer that did not hold categorically that Christ in 
very deed had knowledge of the day and the hour of judgment. 

XII. The difficulty arising from the sorrow and suffering of 
the soul of Christ, and the reconciliation of this fact with the doc- 
trine that Christ always enjoyed the beatific vision, still remains. 
The greatest theologians admit that we-are in presence of a mighty 
mystery; but because the beatific vision in the soul of Christ is a 
doctrine in permanent possession, no Catholic teacher may solve 
the difficulty by denying that Christ, in every moment of His mortal 
life saw God as He is. (Suarez, Disp. 38 sect. 3). 

XIII. Intimately bound up with the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion is the Catholic feeling throughout the ages that the fulness of all 
knowledge must be in Him who assumed the headship of our race 
that he might lead us to glory. ‘“‘Quandoquidem advenerat Christus. 
inter nos excellentissimus testis divine veritatis itemque perfectis— 
simus dux ad beatitudinem et consummatus preeceptor sanctitatis’” 
(Billot, De Verbo Incarnato, Thesis xix, Quest. 1x-xii)., 

XIV. Equally strong has been the feeling in Christian hearts 
in all the centuries since Christ that the. hypostatic union was in- 
compatible with lack of knowledge in the soul of Him who was “full 
of grace and truth,” and to whom ‘“‘the Spirit had not been given 
by measure.”’ : 


Quantunque alla natura umana lece 

Aver di lume, tutto fosse infuso 

Da quel valor che l’uno e l’altro fece. 
Paradiso, Cant. xiii. 


EDWARD J. HANNA. 


CHURCH AND STATE FROM JULIAN 
TO THEODOSIUS 


Maurice M. Hassett 


The victory over orthodoxy of the Acacian party at the synod 
‘of Constantinople in 360' was destined to be as short lived as that 
of their Arian predecessors a quarter of a century before. The Em- 
peror to whom it was wholly due died the following year and was 
succeeded by his apostate cousin, Julian, the younger son of a brother 
of the great Constantine. The early years of the new Emperor’s life 
‘were passed at Nicomedia and Constantinople, under the eye of Euse- 
bius’ of Nicomedia, then head of the Arian party. Eusebius and his 
followers were not the kind of personages to recommend Christianity 
to a youth of the temperament of the young Julian, yet in justice 
to the ambitious court Bishop it must be said that his shortcomings 
as a Christian prelate had probably little or no influence in determining 
his pupil to abandon Christianity. The apostasy of Julian was due 
primarily to his love of Greek literature The gods of Greece, as 
portrayed in Greek literature, suited his peculiar taste better than 
the Christian God of the unclassical Gospels. His “conversion” to 
paganism was completed by the sophist Maximus of Ephesus who 
initiated him in the .mysticism of the neoplatonist philosophy. It 
was only at the time of his rebellion against Constantius, however, 
that Julian allowed his real sentiments to become generally known. 
The sudden death of the Emperor left the last male survivor of the 
house of Constantine without a competitor for imperial honors and ° 
his hands were at length wholly free to attempt the restoration to his 
beloved gods of their former honors. 

The accession of a ruler who hated all forms of Christianity quite 
impartially was a grievous blow to the so lately triumphant hench- 
men of Acacius of Caesarea. Julian, indeed, began his reign with a 
proclamation-of tolerance towards all religions, but tolerance of their 
opponents was the last thing the heretics desired, and without the 
civil power, they were perfectly well aware, their cause was desperate. 

~The real attitude of Julian towards Christianity did not long 
remain doubtful. On his entry into Constantinople he summoned 
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before him the heads of the various parties, and after assuring them 
that they were free to follow their individual inclination in religious 
matters, concluded with the statement that official Christianity was 
at anend. This announcement, if made in good faith, would probably 
have been, at that time, quite satisfactory to the orthodox, but the 
Emperor’s impartiality soon proved of a more than dubious order. 
He revoked, indeed, the sentence of exile against the banished Bishops: 
an act which seemed in keeping with his pronouncement; but his 
real intention in this step was, according to the pagan historian Am- 
mianus, Marcellinus, to promote discord in the camp of the enemy. 
The return of the orthodox and Semi-Arian Bishops would be fol- 
lowed by the organization in nearly every city of two Christian com- 
munities, orthodox and heterodox, the consequence of which would 
likely be still graver dissensions.? The anti-Christian bias of Julian 
in other matters also was not long in revealing itself. Under the 
previous Christian Emperors pagans continued to hold high and 
influential offices, but the philosopher apostate had no intention 
of following this principle with regard to Christians. The now de- 
spised followers of the Galilean were excluded from the imperial 
household and the high administrative offices; in the army such of- 
ficers as the future Emperors Jovian and Valentinian had to endure 
a certain degree of persecution and of course total disfavor; and finally, 
the teaching of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy was interdicted 
to those who professed the Christian religion. 

Ostracism of Christians during the fortunately brief reign of 
Julian was the order of the day. There was no open persecution, 
but the animus of the Emperor was very well known in pagan circles, 
and immunity for outrage against Christians was assured.* Yet the 
Emperor made little headway in his policy of predilection. Nobody 
but Julian any longer took the least interest in the gods, and the 
fall of the apostate (June 26, 363) in his campaign against the Per- 
sians was the deathblow of paganism. The great problem of the 
future was to be, not one of the relations of a reformed paganism 
to Christianity, but of the proper adjustment of the respective claims 
of the Christian Church and the Christian State. 

While the principal officers of the army were debating the ques- 
tion of the imperial succession, after the death of Julian, the soldiers 
put an end to the discussion by proclaiming as Emperor Jovian, a 


*Ammian. Marcell. xxii, 5; cf. Duchesne, Histoire Ancienne de l’Eglise, ii, 329 
*Cf. Duchesne, op. cit., p. 333. . 
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Christian officer, who held the rank of commander of the domestic 


guard. The new Emperor, after terms of peace with the Persians 
had been agreed to, returned to Antioch, and was at once approached 
by the heads of the various parties of Christians. But Jovian, who 
knew nothing of theology, gave his interviewers to understand that 
his greatest desire was to see peace and unity reign among his co- 
religionists. He himself, however, was strictly orthodox. One of 
his first acts was to recall Athanasius, who had been exiled by Julian 
as an enemy of the gods. Having little confidence apparently in the 
Bishops who so speedily endeavored to win him, each to his own 
views, the Emperor wrote a flattering letter to the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, asking for a brief exposition of the orthodox doctrine. Ath- 
anasius at once forwarded his reply which recommended the “faith 
confessed by the fathers at Nice.’’* Meletius of Antioch, who was 
orthodox, naturally agreed to this, but so also did Acacius of Caesarea, 
the man responsible more than any other for the wholesale deposi- 
tion of orthodox and Semi-Arian Bishops under Constantius. The 
guiding principle of this accommodating prelate and his followers 
was to stand well with the head of the State; their own opinions, 
could they have them accepted, were of course what they preferred; 
but since for the moment the fates were against them—they needs 
must yield. Subsequently, under Valens, Acacius was among the 
first to return to Arianism. 

Circumstances again in a very short time came to the rescue 


of this newest sect of political Arians, variously known as the Acacian 


or the Homoion party. Jovian died before he reached Constanti- 
nople, and the General Valentinian was chosen his successor. Val- 
entinian, like his predecessor, was orthodox, but he at once associated 
with him, as head of the Eastern portion of the Empire, his brother 
Valens, who was destined to carry on the tradition of Constantius. 
The policy of Valentinian in religious matters, as soon appeared, 
was one of strict neutrality. In the beginning of his reign he pro- 
claimed religious liberty for all, with the exception of Manicheans 
and astrologers, and better still he observed throughout his. reign 
the spirit, if not always perhaps the strict letter, of his proclamation. 
So accustomed were some Bishops to the idea of imperial hegemony, 
however, that they could not at first believe the Emperor really in- 
tended to take no part in ecclesiastical matters, save in so far as con- 
cerned the preservation of order. Thus, while passing through Thrace 
*Theod. iv, 2,3; cf. Socrates, H. E. iii, 24 ss; Sozomen, H. HE. iv, 4 ss. 
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on his way from Contantinople to Rome a delegation from that sectiom 
of the Semi-Arian party led by Eleusius of Cyzicus, which was now 
practically orthodox, presented the Emperor with a petition asking 
that they might be allowed to hold a synod. Valentinian briefly 
answered: ‘I am but one of the laity, and have therefore no right to 
interfere in these transactions; let the priests to whom such matters: 
appertain, assemble where they please.”’® How different would have 
been the reply of Constantius! 

The conditions in Western Christendom were as a whole favorable 
to a policy of imperial abstention. With a few exceptions the Bishops 
had always been orthodox, and after the deplorable fall of Rimini 
they had lost no time in repenting their weakness. The only inhar- 
monious elements left in the West were of little account. On the 
one side the uncompromising Lucifer of Cagliari, the Roman deacon 
Hilary and a few others would make no allowance for human weak- 
ness, and therefore would hold no communication with those who 
had yielded to imperial coercion. A few Arians on the other hand 
held Western sees, the most notable of these being Auxentius of Milan. 
Auxentius, one of the militant Cappadocians of the time of Constan- 
tius, had been forced on the see of Milan after the exile of the legitimate 
Bishop, Dionysius. Dionysius however, at the accession of Valentinian, 
had been for some time dead, and consequently Auxentius had no 
competitor for his see. This fact alone suggests that Auxentius was 
of a very different type from that of his countrymen, Gregory and 
George, who had ruled at Alexandria with such outrageous violence. 
Evidently he must have succeeded in winning the goodwill, or at least 
the toleration, of the Catholic Milanese, who had made no effort to | 
secure an orthodox successor to Dionysius. But the two orthodox 
champions, Hilary of Poitiers and Eusebius of Vercelli, were not dis- 
posed to leave him in quiet enjoyment of a bishopric to which his 
canonical title was more than doubtful. The means they took to 
dislodge him, however, were just those which confirmed Auxentius 
in possession for life. About the time that Valentinian arrived in 
Milan the two Bishops had succeeded in arousing the Catholics to 
some sense of the unfitness:of Auxentius, the outcome of which was a 
public demonsration against the Bishop. The Emperor was irri- 
tated by the disturbance and issued an edict imposing silence on the 
parties concerned. Hilary then took a course which would have been 
better taken at an earlier stage: he formulated his charges of heresy 
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against Auxentius. Valentinian thereupon ordered two of his of- 
ficers, with a dozen Bishops, to enquire into the accusations. But 
Auxentius, true to Arian traditions, knew how to satisfy the com- 
mission: he read before them what seemed an orthodox profession 
of faith, but which was orthodox or heterodox according to the posi- 
tion of a comma.’ Hilary saw through the fraud, but Valentinian 
was satisfied and ordered Hilary, instead of Auxentius, to leave Milan. 

This is the only case of importance relative to a question of doc- 
trine in which Valentinian took decisive action during his reign. His 
subordinates, indeed, were obliged to intervene in the troubles that 
arose at Rome over the disputed election of Pope Damasus, but this 
intervention was necessary for the preservation of order. As the 
troubles of this time at Rome are traceable directly to the meddling of 
Constantius with Church matters, a glance at the facts in the case will 
be instructive, since they reveal that the West was not quite immune 
from some of the evil consequences of Caesar’s theological proclivi- 
ties. The story of Damasus and Ursinus is also interesting because 
of the light it throws on certain conditions existing in the Roman 
Church towards the end of the fourth century. 

The violent removal of Pope Liberius from the capital and the 
subsequent ill-treatment and exile to which he was subjected by the 
Emperor Constantius, had aroused general indignation among the 
Christians of Rome. Two of the ecclesiastics most pronounced in 
their attitude in favor of the exiled Pope were the archdeacon F lx 
and the deacon Damasus. Yet, in time the ardor of these two person- 
ages so far cooled that Felix accepted the unenviable position of anti- 
Pope from the hands of the heretical Acacius of Caesarea.?’ Damasus 
acquiesced in this arrangement. Most of the clergy, too, accepted 
the situation, but the people remained loyal to their exiled Bishop. 
At first, however, nothing could be done, but when Constantius vis- 
ited Rome in 357 a petition was presented to him by Christian matrons 
of the noblest families asking the restoration of the legitimate Pontiff. 
The Emperor, knowing that Liberius had already bent to the storm, 
granted the petition, but his proposal that both Felix and Liberius 
should rule the Roman Church as colleagues was received in the circus 
with the greatest scorn.’ In spite of his weakness Liberius was greeted 
with enthusiasm on his return from exile. Felix, however, remained 

*Cf. Duchesne, op. cit., p. 358, note 3. | 
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in opposition, with a few followers, till his death in 365. His party 
then rallied to Liberius and the little schism was at an end. But 
the conciliatory policy of Liberius towards the schismatics was not 
at all pleasing to some of his own adherents, and his death (366) was 
the signal for open secession. The intransigeants, who formed a small 

minority, elected a Pope of their own views in the person of the deacon 
- Ursinus, while the majority elected the repentant follower of Felix, 
the deacon Damasus. 

The double election was the signal for riots in which some lives 
were lost. The Prefect of Rome took the curious step of leaving the 
city at this moment, and only later, at the instance of Damasus whose 
election he recognized, did he take action by ordering Ursinus to 
leave Rome. Ursinus, however, was rescued by his followers, who 
thereupon seized the Liberian basilica (St. Mary Major’s), where 
they were beseiged by the Damasians. After a considerable number 
of persons had lost their lives the civil authorities again interposed 
and Ursinus was exiled. He continued, however, to give trouble 
during the whole pontificate of Damasus, which made it necessary 
for the Pope to call in the aid of the Prefect on several subsequent 
occasions. Ammianus Marcellinus comments on these events in @ 
way which indicates the rapid interior development of the Roman 
Church in the previous half century. He attributes the strife for the 
papacy to the ambition of the two aspirants, and regards it as quite 
natural that ambitious ecclesiastics should endeavor by every means 
to secure a prize so splendid, froma worldly point of view, as the papacy 
already had become.® Yet, after admitting that the career of Pope 
Damasus as a whole leaves something to be desired, modern arch- — 
aeological discoveries have made known the admirable work he 
achieved in beautifying the tombs of the martyrs in the Roman cata- 
combs. | ; 

According to the historian Theodoret the Emperor Valentinian 
did, after all, on one occasion, take an important step which was a 
departure from the principle of non-interference where questions of 
faith were concerned, with which he began his reign. The senior 
Emperor, Theodoret states, promulgated an edict which, as was 
customary, bears also the names of the two other Emperors, Valens 
and Gratian, to the effect that the doctrine of the Trinity should 
be taught throughout the Empire. The edict is addressed to the 
pneumotomachian or Macedonian Bishops of Asia, whom Valen- 
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tinian lectures severely on their supposed shortcomings. They must 

| not “persecute those who diligently serve God,” nor accept the re- 

| ligion of the sovereign just because he is the sovereign, and they 
are reminded of the principle ‘‘render unto Caesar.’ Duchesne, 
however, regards this document as an evident forgery. The style 
is not at all that of imperial documents, and Valentinian was not the 
man to censure the policy of his colleague to his subjects. Moreover, 
the edict supposes Valens to be a Macedonian, which he was far from 
being, and the Macedonian Bishops were the victims rather than the 
instruments of imperial persecution. The edict also is incoherent 
and contradictory. It begins with the statement that it is the Em- 
peror’s “imperial will that this Trinity be preached so that none 
may say ‘we accept the religion of the sovereign’”’. Thus Valentinian 
is represented as ordering the Trinity to be preached, and at the same 
time he affirms that the Bishops must not receive their religion from 
the Emperor." 

Circumstances in the Western Church were, therefore, almost 

. wholly favorable for the carrying out of Valentinian’s praiseworthy 
policy, but in the East it was far otherwise. Had Valentinian chosen 
to govern this portion of the empire himself it is difficult to see how 
even he, with the best intentions in the world, could have refrained 
from attempting to bring order out of the Eastern ecclesiastical chaos. 
New parties were constantly coming into existence, and to make 
matters still worse, rival claimants existed for a large proportion 
of the Eastern episcopal sees. 

The religious question of the East in this reign opened with the 
council for the holding of which the Bishops of Bithynia and the 
Hellespont had asked authorization from Valentinian. These Bishops 
were of the type of Basil of Ancyra; that is, they were Homoiousians 
who were practically orthodox. They were regarded by the Acacian 
or Homoion party with as much dislike as the Catholics, and it was 
they who had suffered most severely in the wholesale deposition 
of the Acacian council of Constantinople (360). The Fathers met at 
Lampsacus and were in session for two months. The results of their 
deliberations were a condemnation of the Arian creed of Rimini-Niké 
and a new expression of their preference for the Homoiousian creed 
of the Dedication Synod of Antioch. All the deposed Bishops, they 
further decreed, should forthwith be reinstated in their dioceses 
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and Eudoxius and his partizans were exhorted to repentance of their 
errors. | 

But once again it happened that while the orthodox were de- 
bating the Arians were securing their position with the sovereign. 
A deputation from the council of Lampsacus was sent to Valens whom 
they encountered on his way back to Constantinople, after accom-. 
panying his brother part of the journey westward. The Emperor 
received them in audience and heard what they had to say, but to 
their surprise and disappointment he coolly informed them that they ~ 
must keep on good terms with the man whom they had recently ex- 
horted to repentance: Eudoxius of Constantinople. Thinking that 
Valens was not au courant with the earlier history of Eudoxius and 
his doings in 360 at Constantinople, the deputies proceeded to enlighten 
him. But Valens was already won beyond recall to the cause of heter- 
odoxy, and the representatives of the council of Lampsacus were 
ordered into exile as a reward for their efforts. Their churches were 
at once handed over to the partisans of Eudoxius and the East 
thus became aware that a new Constantius reigned. 

An edict of Valens now (3865) directed that the Bishops banished 
by Constantius, who had returned under Julian, should again take 
the way into exile. The most distinguished victims of this order were 
Athanasius of Alexandria, who now for the fifth time suffered ban- 
ishment, and Meletius of Antioch. Early in 366, however, Athanasius 
was recalled and passed the remaining years of his life in comparative 
peace. 

The confidence of the Bishops of Lampsacus being thus rudely 
undermined, only one resource was left, namely, recourse to the Bishops 
of Western Christendom and the Emperor Valentinian. Three dele- 
gates were despatched with letters for Valentinian and Pope Liberius. 
The Western ruler, however, was then in Gaul and the delegates did 
not proceed farther than Rome. Liberius, regarding them as Arians, 
at first refused to receive them, but on receiving assurances of their 
orthodoxy he gave them audience. Their letters proved wholly sat- 
isfactory to the Pope: the Bishops whom they represented accepted 
the Nicene faith, wholly and entirely, and they condemned the creed 
of Rimini-Niké as well as all manner of heretics. Liberius thereupon 
admitted them to communion and gave them letters to this effect 
addressed to the sixty-four Bishops whom they represented. as well 
as to all other orthodox Eastern Bishops. On their way home the 
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letters of the Pope secured them the support of the Bishops of Sicily; 
and the Bishops of Africa, Gaul and Italy also sent them letters of 


encouragement and sympathy. 

On the arrival of the delegates in the East a synod was held 
at Tyana in which the letters of the Western episcopate were received 
with general approval. Invitations were then forwarded to all the 
Bishops of the Orient requesting them to meet at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
for concerted action. But here Eudoxius intervened, and procured 
from Valens an order prohibiting the council under severe penalties.” 


Another discordant note at this time was sounded by an assembly of 


thirty-four Asiatic Bishops held at Antioch in Caria. These prelates, 
after expressing their appreciation of the efforts of the moderate 
Semi-Arian or now neo-orthodox party in re-establishing communion 
with the West, yet formally rejected the term Homoousios, which had 
been accepted by the delegates to Pope Liberius. They insisted on 
adhering to the formula of Antioch.* 

Notwithstanding their successes achieved with the support of 
Valens the Homoion party were still by no means so strong in the 
Orient as that which had followed Eusebius of Nicomedia at the 
beginning of the Arian controversy. Indeed, as we have seen, the 
great majority of the Eastern Bishops, dicen the aTintish of 
Rome, had now returned to orthodoxy. The Anomoeans or old Arians, 
on the other hand, from whom the Acacians had separated at the 
Council of 360, now again began to be troublesome to the court fav- 
orites. The views of the two parties on the main question differed 
only slightly, but knowing the dislike of Constantius to the Anomoean 
doctrines the politic Acacius had adopted the term Homoios which, 
as a compromise, was entirely satisfactory to this Emperor. The 
Anomoeans on the other hand held obstinately to their opinion, and 
as Constantius was suspicious of the Homoions Acacius, in self-de- 
fence, was compelled to depose the deacon Aetius, the author of Ano- 
moeanism. Yet that there was an understanding between Acacians 
and Anomoeans is indicated by the different treatment accorded 
the latter from that meted out to the Semi-Arians. The Semi-Ar- 
ians, even after subscribing the Rimini-Niké formula, were deposed 


on various minor pretexts by the council of Constantinople, whereas 


the disciple of Aetius, Eunomius, was raised by Eudoxius to the see 
of Cyzicus in place of the deposed Semi-Arian, Eleusius. 
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The death of Constantius changed the situation. Aetius returned 
from exile and, curiously enough, became a favorite of the Emperor 
Julian, who presented him with an estate on the isle of Lesbos. As 
the position of their own party at this time was precarious Eudoxius 
and Euzoius, the Acacian Bishop of Antioch, drew closer to the Ano- 
moeans. But the rapprochement was only half-hearted. The Aca- 
cians would not openly commit themselves and in consequence the 
Anomoeans broke off negotiations and organized as an independent 
party. Aetius and several other members of the sect were consecrated 
Bishops to direct their adherents; they even sent a Bishop to Con- 
stantinople as a rival to their former friend Eudoxius. Buttheaccession 
of Valens and his adoption of the Homoion views gave the victory 
to Eudoxius. Both Aetius and Eunomius became involved in the 
rebellion of Procopius, which completed the ruin of their party. 
Aetius died shortly afterwards at Constantinople, but Eunomius 
lived more than a quarter of a century longer in obscurity. 

The war with Procopius, which lasted from September 365 to 
May 366, caused a suspension of the measures taken by Valens to 
achieve the supremacy of the Homoion ‘party. After the execution 
of his defeated rival Valens again gave his attention to the religious 
situation and, in an Arian synod at Nicomedia, he compelled by 
threats of exile and confiscation Eleusius of Cyzicus, who had pre- 
sided at the council of Lampsacus, to enter into communion with 
Eudoxius. LEleusius, on his return home, confessed his weakness and 
wanted to resign, but his people, who esteemed him highly, insisted 
on his retaining his office. He was soon expelled by Eunomius, sent 
by Eudoxius to succeed him. The Gothic war, which broke out in 
367, again demanded the attention of the Emperor, who for three 
years was engaged in defending his frontier on the Danube. At the 
close of the war his hands were at length entirely free, and he set 
out for Antioch, decided in his intention of compelling conformity. 
Kudoxius of Constantinople died at this time (870) and his party 
elected Demophilus of Beroea, in Thrace, his successor. The ortho- 
dox, on the other hand, elected Evagrius who immediately paid the 
penalty of acceptance with exile. 

But the expulsion of the orthodox Bishop did not by any means end 
the troubles at Constantinople. Those who remained faithful to him 
were so violently persecuted that, in desperation, they determined 
to appeal to the Emperor, though they must‘have realized how little 
such a course was likely to benefit them. Eighty clerical deputies 
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_ set out for the court, then at Nicomedia, to state their grievances. 
Valens received them with ill-dissembled wrath, and after the au- 
dience gave instructions that all the petitioners should be banished. 
‘The eighty ecclesiastics were put on board a ship which was to take 
them to their respective destinations, but at sea the ship got on fire, 
by accident or design, and the entire deputation perished in the flames. 

From Nicomedia Valens proceeded to Antioch which for the 
time became the center of operations against the orthodox. Every | 
Bishop who refused to accept the creed of the Emperor was banished. 
‘The province of Alexandria escaped for the moment; it was only after 
the death of the veteran defender of the faith, Athanasius, in 373, 


that ecclesiastical Egypt again experienced the doubtful blessing of 


a visit from a special representative of an Emperor. The brother 
and successor of Athanasius, Peter, was no sooner installed than the 
sstorm broke. The heretical Bishop of Antioch, Euzoius, once a deacon 
of the Alexandrine Church who had been condemned at Nice, came 
on purpose to preside at the worse than pagan orgies with which the 
imperial candidate inaugurated his pontificate. From Alexandria 
the persecution extended to the whole of Egypt. The Bishops of the 
patriarchate were given the choice of exile or submission, and eleven 
of their number took the former alternative. The Egyptian monks, 
well known for their orthodoxy and their loyalty to Athanasius in 
‘his misfortunes, were treated with particular harshness, but all the 
Catholics were treated in a manner truly barbarous.** After a short 
term of imprisonment the Bishop of Alexandria succeeded in escaping 
from these scenes and fled to Rome, whither he brought the news 
of the events accompanying his deposition. 

Everywhere throughout the territory of Valens similar occurrences 
were the order of the day. One province, however, Cappadocia, 
seems to have formed an exception to the rule. Its immunity was 
due wholly to the personality of its metropolitan, the great Bishop 


“Soc. iv, 15s; Soz. vi, 14. Both these authors state positively that the ship 
was set on fire by the sailors, and the former adds that the order was given by the 
Prefect Modestus. It is difficult to accept this account of the matter, however. 

“To murder deliberately eighty persons, merely for presenting a petition, would be 

little short of insanity on the part of the Emperor. Yet, Socrates says that Valens 
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of Caesarea, St. Basil. On the arrival of Valens at Caesarea Basil 


was summoned by the Prefect Modestus to subscribe to the Empercr’s 
favorite creed as others had done, but Basil resolutely declined. Such 
audacity was a new experience to the official. Threats of “confisea- 
tion, banishment, torture, death,’ had no effect, which greatly sur- 


prised the Prefect. Basil, however, was left undisturbed, and Valens [ 


even assisted at the liturgy during his stay in Caesarea."* 

The ecclesiastical situation in the Orient remained unchanged 
till the year 378, when news of the troubles in Thrace, caused by the 
inhumanity of the imperial officers towards the Gothic refugees, 
reached the Emperor at Antioch. Before setting out for the seat of 
war he deemed it expedient to revoke the sentences of banishment. 


against the orthodox Bishops, but his defeat and death, at the battle 


of Adrianople (August, 378) completed this politic rehabilitation, 


for an orthodox Prince now ruled the whole empire. 


Three years before the events recorded the young Emperor Gra- 
tian had succeeded his father, Valentinian, in the West. On hearing’ 


of the death of his uncle Gratian issued an edict of religious tolera- 
tion, from which were excepted, however, the Manicheans, the Pho- 


tinians and the Anomoeans.’? The measures taken by Valens for the 


restoration of the exiled Bishops were ratified by his successor, and 


the confessors of the faith returned in triumph. Peter of Alexandria. . 


was received with joy by his people and the Arian Lucius found safety 


only in hasty flight. St. Basil of Caesarea lived just long enough 


to see the triumph of orthodoxy; he died at Caesarea January 1, 379, 
in his fiftieth year. 

The reunion of the empire under one ruler proved of short dura- 
tion. The Gothic triumph over Valens had demoralized the Eastern 


government, and Gratian saw the need of an able colleague capable 
of coping with the situation. He found the proper person in the: 


brilliant soldier, ‘Theodosius, to whom he assigned the territory of his. 
uncle. Theodosius, like Gratian, was atta¢hed to the Nicene faith, 


and after his baptism by the orthodox Bishop Acholius he issued an 
edict, February 380, threatening the heretics with punishment and 


demanding that all should accept the faith which he himself pro- 


fessed. This faith was -that “which Peter, the chief of the Apostles 


had, from the beginning, preached to the Romans, and which was. 
professed by Damasus, Bishop of Rome, and by Peter, Bishop of 
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f oe <andria.’’'* The following year Theodosius issued a second edict 
depriving the Arians of the churches, which were to be restored to 
e Catholics; all heretics were, in addition, forbidden to hold re- 
lig ious services in towns.” 

_ The position of the Homoion party was now are Two 
01 thodox Emperors reigned, and their former* successes had been 
pity due to imperial patronage. The orthodox, too, had some dif- 
ficulties to overcome, though these were unimportant as compared 
with those from which the change of rulers had delivered them. At 
Antioch the situation had long been complicated owing to the inex- 
cusable rashness of Lucifer of Cagliari. The troubles in this patriar- 
chal see dated back to the synod of Antioch of 330, in which the 
Husebians had deposed the orthodox Bishop, Eustathius, A later 
Arian synod of Antioch (861) had appointed Meletius Bishop, under 
the impression that he was a whole-hearted member of their party. 
| Meletius, however, disappointed expectations, for no sooner was he 
: consecrated than he openly declared for orthodoxy and paid the 
' penalty with exile. Meletius returned after the death of Constan- 
tius and was acknowledged by all the orthodox save a few who, faith- 
4 to the memory of the now deceased Eustathius, formed a schis- 
iatical opposition. Through the mediation of Athanasius, however, ° 
‘in n the reign of Julian, there had been good reason to hope that the 
‘schismatics would be reconciled, but the meddlesome Lucifer per- 
Bitistns the trouble by consecrating a Bishop for the Eustathians 
in the person of the priest Paulinus. Later on Pope Damasus, who 
was badly informed on the Eastern situation, and Peter of Alexandria, 
mn tho had no love for those in any way associated with the persecution 
of his brother Athanasius, recognized Paulinus as Bishop of Antioch; 
a fact which gave this personage an importance he never would have 
obt ained otherwise. On his return from exile at the death of Valens 
feletius presided at a council in Antioch of 153 Bishops who sub- 
eri bed without hesitation the Tome addressed to them by the Roman 
is od of 369. Thus, at Antioch there were two orthodox Bishops, 
and the one recognized by Rome and Alexandria represented only a 
1all minority. | 
The situation at Constantinople also was difficult. The Arians 
had enjoyed nearly undisturbed possession of this see for forty years, 
id the Arian Bishop, Demophilus, was in possession of all the 
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churches. We have seen how the orthodox Evagrius fared under 
Valens. After the death of this Emperor, however, the orthodox 
of the capital again lifted their heads, and on their invitation Gregory 
of Nazianzus, the friend of St. Basil, came to Constantinople and 
accepted the position of their chief. Having no churches Gregory 
opened a chapel to which he gave the title Anastastis (Resurrection). 
The eloquent Cappadocian drew large numbers to the orthodox gath- 
erings, a fact which alarmed Demophilus. The Arians attempted 
intimidation, but their day was over; the entrance of Theodosius 
to Constantinople was the signal for their expulsion from the churches. 
and Gregory was enthroned in St. Sophia (November 26, 380). 

The following year Theodosius convened a council of Oriental 
Bishops with a view to establishing harmony between the various. 
parties into which this part of Christendom was divided. ‘The in- 
vitation was extended to those Semi-Arian Bishops also, who, as we 
have seen, had again departed from orthodoxy at the synod of Antioch 


in Caria. These thirty-six prelates represented a new phase of Semi-' 


Arianism, for while orthodox regarding the Second Person of the 
Trinity, they were Homoiousians in their doctrine on the Holy Ghost. 
They were known also as Macedonians, after the former Bishop of 
Constantinople. 


The second Oecumenical council met at Constantinople in May, | 


_ 381, under the presidency of Meletius of Antioch. The first business. 
disposed of was that of filling the vacancy at Constantinople; Gregory 
of Nazianzus was appointed without difficulty. Soon afterwards. 
Meletius of Antioch died and the new Bishop of the capital assumed 


the presidency of the council. The vacancy at Antioch caused by the- 


death of Meletius next occupied the attention of the council. The 
recognition of Paulinus, the second orthodox Bishop of Antioch, 


was recommended by Gregory as an excellent means of ending the- 


schism, but the proposal was bitterly opposed by the majority. Paul- 
inus had been intruded into Antioch by an imprudent Latin Bishop, 
and still received the support both of the Alexandrian and the Roman 


Church. This was enough to render him ineligible to the always. 


anti-Latin Bishops of the Orient, whether orthodox or heterodox. 
The idea of conciliation was one that did not appeal to the Eastern 


mind, and now that the orthodox, after a long period of exclusion, 
were enjoying imperial favor they were disposed to use their credit. 


a little after the manner of the Arians in the preceding reigns. Gregory 


was disgusted with his colleagues, and talked of resignation. At- 
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_ this point there arrived in the capital the new Bishop of Alexandria, 
Timothy, with the Bishops of Egypt. This contingent ought to have: 
supported Gregory in favor of Paulinus, but unfortunately they too: 
entertained their prejudices, the strongest of which was against. 
Gregory himself as a Cappadocian. ‘The Alexandrians had a long: 
memory and could not forget the doings of Eusebius of Nicomedia.. 
Instead of aiding Gregory, therefore, Timothy questioned his right 
to the see of Constantinople, on the ground that as Bishop of Sasima 
his appointment was uncanonical. Gregory, thereupon, disgusted 
with all parties, gave up the struggle and left Constantinople for ever. 

The name of Nectarius, an unbaptized imperial official, was. 
selected by the Emperor, from a list of eligible candidates presented’ 
to him, as that of the most acceptable person for the now vacant: 
bishopric; Flavian had previously been appointed successor of Me- 
letius of Antioch. Nectarius now assumed the presidency of the 
council, although two of his superiors in the hierarchy, the Bishops 
of Alexandria and Antioch were present. 

The more important business of the council was now taken up. 

The second canon enacted forbade the Bishops of one civil diocese 
to interfere in the affairs of another; this was aimed at Alexandria. 
whose former Bishop, Peter, had caused Maximus the Cynic to be 
consecrated Bishop of Constantinople in a manner wholly irregular. 
Maximus himself was declared not to be a Bishop at all and his or- 
dinations were consequently pronounced invalid. The third canon 
gave the second rank in the hierarchy to the Bishop of Constantinople, 
on the ground that. Constantinople was ‘‘New Rome.” ‘This was to 
base ecclesiastical rank solely on the civil importance of a see, which 
was of course the only pretext on which Constantinople could claim 
precedence over Alexandria and Antioch. Thus began the tradition 
of the new patriarchs, which contained in it the fruitful germs of 
future schisms. Yet, this canon when adopted was directed primarily 
against the Bishop of Alexandria.” The bad feeling between Egypt. 
on the one side, and the rest of the Orient on the other, had existed 
since the beginning of the Arian troubles. And now, although both 
parties at length agreed on all questions of faith, neither was dis- 
posed to forget the past. As Alexandria outranked Antioch, which 
besides was weakened by internal dissensions, the latter see could 
not hope to compete with its rival. But Constantinople, with its. 


2Cf. Duchesne, op. cit., p. 438. 
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prestige as New Rome, the capital of the East, had every chance of 
success against Alexandria first and old Rome afterward. 

The question of the so-called Macedonian heresy was discussed 
also, and as the Bishops of the council of Antioch in Caria would not 
accept the orthodox creed they were, in the first canon, anathema- 
tized. The treatment of these prelates by the orthodox Theodosius, 
however, contrasted quite favorably with that which the orthodox 
and the Semi-Arians had received at the hands of Constantius and 
Valens. The Emperor employed all his powers of persuasion to 
convince them of their errors, but in vain. He then ejected all the 
dissident factions from the churches: which is exactly what any 
State of the American Union would do under similar circumstances. 
Even after taking this step, Theodosius called another conference 
of the various heads of sects, which proved partially successful: some 
were convinced but others remained obstinate. The patience of 
the Emperor was now exhausted, and he adopted more stringent 
measures against the latter; they were forbidden to have churches, 
to instruct in their creeds, and to consecrate Bishops. The leaders 
were sent into exile, or lost the ‘‘privileges enjoyed by other subjects 
of the empire.’”’? But while the terms of. the law were harsh enough, 
though far less so than those of the enactments of Valens and Con- 
stantius, Sozomen states that they were never enforced strictly, 
because “the Emperor had no desire’ to persecute his subjects.” ‘Theo- 
dosius only sought “to enforce uniformity of view about God through 
the medium of intimidation.’’”! 

The relations of Church and State in the year 382, at which we 
have arrived, were therefore vastly better than they had been at any 
time during the previous half century. The West had so far been 
fortunate in escaping the dangers of imperialism in the Church, save 
for a short time in the reign of Constantius. But the East, torn 
with internal dissensions since the beginning of the Arian troubles, 
had made imperial intervention, as the only remedy at all likely to 
be effectual, a necessity. The heretical Emperors, urged on by ambi- 
tious heresiarchs, carried this intervention far beyond what the 
occasions demanded. They were not satisfied with the office of 
mediator and guardian of public order, and they employed material 
force without scruple to compel acceptance of their own religious 
opinions. Jovian, on the other hand, during his short reign, showed 


1S0z. vii, 12; Soc. v, 8 ss. 
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j f x Rieiinaticn to adopt the means of persuasion employed by Cae 
stan rtius, nor did Theodosius resort to the violent methods of Valens.. 
the contrary, the new Emperor of the Orient brought from the 
West the tradition of Constans, Valentinian and Gratian, and al- 
buch, from our point of view, his influence was sometimes carried | 
Bispond the limits which the civil authority ought legitimately exer- 
cise, his contemporaries would have been surprised had he acted 
_ differently. | 


Maurice M. Hasserr. 


A VISIT TO A MODERN EXCAVATION 
Hook Pope; OFk. 


The sky was wild-looking; black, threatening clouds came hurry- 
ing up from the west, pools of water in the courtyard told of the rain 
that had fallen in the night, and everything combined to foretell a 
‘wet and comfortless day. But our destination was Gezer, and our 
-object a view, of the excavations in progress there, so we paid little 
‘heed to the threatening clouds but wrapped ourselves up closely 
and sat back under the hood of the strongly-built carriage and pre- 
pared for the worst. 

The clocks in the Holy City were ee six when we started 
-off. Our driver was dismayed when we told him where we were going; 
he had come unprepared for so long a journey and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he surveyed the sky and thought of his thin and not too new 
garments. However with native fatalism he resigned himself to the 
inevitable and comforted himself with countless cigarettes. The 
horses plunged forward, three of them abreast and none too easy to 
drive, for the near horse was unconnected with any shaft and a bit 
of rope served for a trace. The day is just breaking and we can hear 
the camels snarling in the neighbouring Arab encampment while 
their owners busy themselves in lighting their fires and preparing 
the morning coffee. 

Then down comes the rain; we are sheltered, but the poor Arab 
4s quickly soaked, while the horses steam in front of us. As we pass 
rapidly through the outskirts of the city two damp figures emerge | 
out of the darkness and we recognise them as two Benedictine Fath- 
ers on their way to their house at Abu Gésh, so, much to their joy 
we make room for them in the vehicle. 

We soon leave the straggling houses behind us and are out on 
‘the open road. These roads about Jerusalem are generally very 
good, especially when, as in our case, the post travels by them, for 
we are on the post road from Jaffa to Jerusalem along which most 
-of the traffic used to pass till the railway was opened, indeed the 
post still follows it. i 

The road winds as it descends for we are going from the highest 
point of the Jerusalem hills down into the shephelah or lowlands. 


1Jos. xv. 9. and xviii. 15. 
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On our right we see Lifta where there still flows the old fountain of 
Nephtoah which lay on the border between Judah and Benjamin. 
Like all Eastern cities Lifta looks beautiful from a distance as it nestles. 
against the hill side but if we entered it we should probably be aghast. 
at its miserable appearance of squalor and dirt. Its fountain is co- 
pious, as indeed it must have been of yore to mark the boundary line, 

If the morning were clearer we should see further to our right. 
Nebi Samwil towering up above us to the height of 2935 feet. It. 
marks the site of Mizpeh and by its name is intimately associated 
with Samuel. The Crusaders thought it was Shiloh and they named 
it ‘Mons Gaudii’ for from its summit they first saw the Holy City on 
their way down from the north. If we could spare the time to climb. 
the mountain we should have a wonderful panorama before us and a 
fine bird’s-eye view of the road we are now following. We should 
then see how the hills roll down in terraces on to the Shephelah and 
how the latter slopes down into the green fields of the plain which. 
in its turn passes into the sandy waste towards Jaffa. We should see- 
Jaffa, too, in the dim distance with its gardens and orange groves, 
and beyond, there would always be the eternal but ever: changeful 
sea. | 

The horses carry us on however and we are now near Kolonieh 
which shares with Abu Gésh, Amwas and El-Kubébeh the honours . 
of being claimed as the site of Emmaus. Abu Gosh itself soon comes 
in sight and the two Benedictine Fathers get down with drier habits . 
than they had bargained for when they set out in the morning. As 
we come into the tiny village we are spectators of an interesting sight. 
To-day is the last day of the long fast of Ramadhan and the rejoicing 
and feasting are universal. A procession comes winding along the- 
road and the wailing chant rises and falls on the breeze. We can see- 
no bier and it is a feast day, else we should have thought the villagers . 
were conducting a funeral, so lugubrious are their voices. The pro- 
cession swings up past our carriage which has halted and we learn 
that they have just sacrificed a sheep in honour of Abu Goésh and 
are now going to the little mosque near by. Some enter in but they - 
are few in number, others, the majority, are content to stand outside - 
and keep up the mournful refrain. And who, you will ask, was Abu. 
Gosh? Was he Saint or sinner? Is his name enrolled amongst the - 
early companions of the Prophet? Nay, the Prophet knew him not, 
and though his Ouely, or dome-shaped memorial, stands before us. 
glistening with whitewash he must undoubtedly be counted amongst. 
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the sinners. He and his brother and a large brood of his descendants 
terrorised the neighbourhood for many years till in the middle of the 
last century an end was put to their enormities. But the villagers 
venerate him and call their village by his name. 

For a long time it was usual to identify this site, which formerly 
bore the name of Kiriath-et-Enab, with the Cariathiarim where the 
Ark rested after being restored by the Philistines.? But opinion 
has now veered to another site viz: JSiriath-Erma in the lower valley 
of Surar. The reason alleged is the proximity of Bethshemes to this 
latter site, for the Biblical account of the translation of the Ark from 
Bethshemes would seem to demand that they should be close together. 
But it is here precisely that a knowledge of the topography comes in. 
The men of Bethshemes called upon the men of Cariathiarim to come 
down and take back the ark.? This could be true of Kiriat-Erma in 
the Vale of Surar but it is eminently true, of Kiriath-et-Enab, and 
when we read that the men of Kiriathiarim took the ark to the house 
of Aminadab ‘in Gabaa, we feel that the probabilities are that it is 
the men of Kiriath-et-Enab or Abu Gdsh who are in question, for 
both Gibea, the modern Jebia, and Gibeon, the modern El-Jib, are 
close by. | 

If this identification be correct it is interesting to contrast the 
present Arab procession to the Tomb of the marauder Abu-Gésh 
with that old-time procession of Priests and Levites who with solemn 
pomp and great joy of heart carried the Ark along perhaps this very 
line of route while the poet-king leaped and danced before them. 

Our road slopes rapidly now for we are leaving the high table- 
land and are entering the narrow defile of the Wady Ali with its steep 
precipitous sides and its bare, desolate, rocky, hills. The whole sur- 
face is strewn with boulders, with chips and debris resulting from 
the action of heat and cold, drought and storm on the limestone which 
here lies exposed. Yet as we look at the surface more closely we 
cannot fail to note indications of terraces now broken down, of pockets 
of rich earth at intervals, and other signs of a culture long since passed 
away. Now, indeed, there are no trees, yet an occasional mighty 
root shows that these bleak and desolate wilds did not always present 
the same picture of stony waste and barren surface. The charcoal 
burners of the past, and the careless, thriftless Government of the present 
have combined to render the land of milk and honey a howling wilderness. 


21 Sam. vii. i. 
$1 Sam. vi, 21. 
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_, How impossible it is to give anything like an adequate picture of 
_ these regions! We have read so many descriptions and yet none of | 
3 them gave us any idea of the unique character of the land. One lesson 
in Palestinian topography, however, is enforced upon the traveler ; 
as he makes his way down these valleys, and that is the extraordinary 
isolation of the Holy City and its ideal fitness as the capital of the | 
chosen people and the treasure-house of God. For we have come 
down from the Holy City on the West even as the man in the parable_ 
went down from it to Jericho on the East; the path has wound in 
and out, now under crags, now with a precipice below; here are bould- 
ers, here a sudden turn in the road,—there are caves, and how many 
hidden foes lurk unseen? And as the path goes steadily down we 
realize how difficult it would be for anyone to mount it in the teeth 
of opposing forces. Who could withstand the onrush of the victori-. 
ous Israelite as he swept down with irresistible impetus on the flying 
hordes who had ventured to pry into his domain? 
And yet this is only the inner line of defence. These beetling 
hills of Judaea, so rugged, so inhospitable, so unscaleable, cannot be 
s approached until the long parallel line of the rolling Shephelah hills 
has been occupied. Turn westwards and look at this Shephelah or 
lowland country, it is not a green plain, it is not a level sward across. 
_ which the horse and foot can sweep, but a tumbled series of rounded 
— hills with winding intricate valleys forming dangerous approaches 
and ambuscades. This is the secret of Jerusalem “girt about with 
* mountains’ and only when we grasp this key to the topography 
ean we rightly understand the wars fought in Palestine. 
As we continue our journey, the country opens out by degreds 

and we cross the broad pene of Ajalon running almost due North 
and South. 
On our right, though not in Rie lies Amwas which many still 
regard as the Emmaus of the New Testament; but we do not turn 
aside for before us on one of the most westerly spurs of the Shepelah 
hills stands a white Ouely which marks the site of Gezer. How arid 
and bare all the country is in this winter season! It is hard to picture 
it green with dhurra and- other crops, but harder still to imagine it a 
busy centre of life and population. A few Arabs are standing at the 
_ spring ‘Ain Yerdeh’, they are filling the troughs for their camels 
_ and asses and we revel in the patriarchal character of the scene; a 
thin line of green marks the course of the stream even at this season 
wa of the year but it is the only sign of green life which meets the eye. 


i oo 4 
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Our gaze, however, is fixed on the Tell before us. How often 
-we have scanned photographs of it, how often we have read the de- 
-scriptions furnished first of all in the Revue Biblique, and afterwards 
in the Quarterly Reports of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
yet when our eyes light on it for the first time we cannot help an 
exclamation of surprize. Is that the site of mighty Gezer? Is that 
the scene of all those battles and sieges of which we have been reading? 
Was it-here those letters were written which we find among the Tell-el- 
_Amarna correspondence? 

It seems incredible; a little white glistening Ouely, a few silt 
‘heaps due to the excavators, a tiny hut to the east where the inde- 
fatigable digger lives, and that is all! Yet as we look around, and 
more still when we study the position on a good map, we can readily 
-understand the strategic importance of the site. The city stood, as 
we have seen, on the most westerly spur of the Shephelah hills, and 
was thus the key to Palestine. No invader could come up from Egypt 
without taking Gezer into account, a strategical point which is amply 
confirmed by Egyptian records, and they in their turn have been more 
than confirmed by the excavations on the site. And in the same way 
no Philistine invasion of the Shepelah and the valleys leading from 
It into the hill-country of Judaea could be undertaken unless the 
invader held Gezer, and conversely when | Israel held Gezer they had 
the low countries at their mercy. 

But we must hasten on to the Tell itself. We turn to the farm- 
‘house on the left and receive a hearty English welcome from the 
_genial Armenian gentleman who amazes his visitors by his equally 
fluent German, French and English. He is the administrator of the © 
property and the crops on the Tell, and his cordial enthusiasm for 
-the interests of Science has enabled Mr. McAlister to surmount many 
difficulties arising from vested interests. 

He insists on our lunching with him and as we bring our own 
-contribution to the feast we are made, if possible, more welcome 
still. For these explorers lead no holiday life; tinned meats,. jams, 
-and native bread must perforce form the staple of their diet and — 
nothing but the healthy life they lead and the hard work they do 
would enable them to put up with the many privations they have to 
face. We leave our host and go in search of Mr. McAlister. It is the 
Feast of Ramadhan and consequently no work is being done. This 
iis a disappointment for we would gladly have witnessed the men at 
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work, but it has its advantages for we feel that we are not taking the 
busy explorer away from his work at some critical moment. 

,~ Disappointment awaits us, too,.in another direction, for the 
society is now working under its second firman or permit and nearly 
all that was exposed to view under the first firman has of necessity 
been covered up. When we at home read accounts of excavations, 
do we ever think what becomes of the earth which has been removed? 
We are apt to forget it but the excavator cannot afford to do so. In 
the first place it cumbers other ground which is awaiting examination, 
in the second place the firman insists that the site be restored as nearly 
as possible to its original condition. And even if this were not so the 
excavator feels bound in the interests of his craft to cover up all the 
buildings he has exposed to view unless he wishes the thieving Arabs 
to remove every stone and brick and reduce them to lime or build 
them into their walls and houses if they possess such luxuries. 

Mr. McAlister, however, has not covered up everything and he 
takes us first of all to the interesting Neolithic Troglodyte cave where 
the floor is marked with those strange cup-marks cut in the rock 
and arranged in the form of three concentric horseshoes. We have 
seen sketches and photos of these marks but the reality surpasses 
our expectations. In the first place there is no vestige of doubt about 
their artificial character and careful arrangement; secondly we note 
how they cover the whole surface of the floor; it would be impossible 
to walk about without crossing over some of them. But what can 
they be for? Many ideas have been put forward but the idea that 
they were graves has, we think, never been mooted. Yet the present 
writer when viewing recently the excavations now being conducted 
on the Palatine was much struck by the sight of some cup-holes, 
worked in the surface of the rock just in front of the House of Ger- 
manicus. They were undoubtedly deeper than those at Gezer and 
other Palestinian sites but still they could correctly be termed cup- 
holes, and they undoubtedly contained bones and human remains. 

From the cave with the cup-holes we pass into the further caves 
at the back; the whole series can not be examined owing to a fall of 
the earth, but we see enough to convince us of the successive occu- 
pations of the cave in very early times; particularly interesting is the 
lower cave with its flight of steps which had been built over by later 
occupants so as to form a deep cistern out of it. What an insight 
it affords us into those truly primeval times when our forefathers 
for many generations were content with caves to live in even though 


‘ 
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they had tools and mechanical knowledge sufficient to enable et ' 


to construct well made flights of stone steps. 

This is not the place to institute a comparison between the civil 
isations of Egypt, Babylon, Elam and Palestine but it is worth while 
to draw attention to the striking difference which recent excava- 
tions have established between the earliest period of Palestine and 
those of the other three countries named. ‘The pre-dynastic vases 
found by Petrie in the tombs at Abydos, the debris from the lowest. 
strata at Nippur worked out by Hilprecht, the art-work discovered 
by de Morgan at Susa, all. bear. witness to a degree of civilisation of 
which we find no traces in prehistoric Gezer. But we must not too 
hastily conclude that no traces of such early civilisation will be found 
in Palestine, for it appears to be an indubitable fact that the afore— 
said predynastic vases show in many instances traces of Aegean in- 
fluence. Is it credible that Palestine should have been passed over 
in this wave of high art from the Isles of the West? And yet, so far, , 


the Mycenean vases found at Gezer and elsewhere in Palestine belong — ! 


to the later Canaanite period. We can only hope that future ex- 


cavations will do for Palestine what Petrie’s investigations have done , 


for Abydos, viz: put it en rapport with that very early Aegean civilisa- 
tion which gave the tone if not the impulse to Egyptian art. : 
From the cave we proceed to ahother part of the Tell, to a 


clearing which Mr. McAlister carefully preserved in order to show a 


section of the three walls which at different periods defended the 
city. The three walls ran parallel to one another. The middle one 


is the older and the more primitive as we see at a glance. It is madé 


of earth banked up on either side by a facing of small rough stones 


which form a sloping surface. It. is probably due to the cave dwellers 


whose habitations we have been examining, and in view of other and 
later discoveries must date long before 2000 B. C. The next wall 


in point of time is the inner one which lies close to the former. “It is — 


well built and formed of roughly squared stones, The outer wall 
is the latest and probably dates from what may be termed the later 
Canaanite period viz:. circa 1400.B. C. or perhaps it st belong to 
the early Jewish period... 


A little further on we come. to the piece de résistance, vin: ‘the aa 


eight megaliths which mark: the site of the Canaanite temple quid 
which, with the exception of the Moabite stone, may be regarded 


as the most important ‘find’ ever made East or West of the Jordan. 


~ 
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This is not the place to discuss them, they are well known now and 
full information regarding them is to be found in the Quarterly Reports. 

The rain keeps pouring down but we are too interested to pay 
much attention to it as Mr. McAlister tells us he has kept his greatest 
recent ‘find’ till the last. Turning to the scene of this season’s ex- 
cavations we go down a rough flight of earthen steps constructed 
by the excavators as they went; we turn to the left and find ourselves 
in the entrance to a huge tunnel. A broad flight of steps leads down 
to an as yet unknown depth, and overhead is the arch of the tunnel 
hewn in the rock. We stand stupefied at the sight. Those who have 
seen the Tombs of the Kings outside the Damascus Gate will remember 
the magnificent flight of steps leading down to the courtyard. Those 
steps are probably not earlier than the first Christian era but these 
at Gezer must date at least 2000 B. C. It would be unfair to Mr. 
McAlister to describe this stupendous piece of work at greater length, 
but we look forward to a fairly full account of it in the Report for 


\ January. 


Presently our host summons us to luncheon, over which we are 
regaled with many droll stories of the daily life of an excavator. Vis- 


 itors are not many, but an occasional tourist happens on the scene 


and puts the stereotyped questions. Their scepticism regarding 
the dates assigned to the various epochs and strata is sometimes 
very amusing though by no means unnatural to the uninitiated. 
After luncheon we go over to McAlister’s hut where he shows 
us his latest ‘finds’ in the shape of pottery, scarabs, ex-votos, etc. 
An excavator’s quarters afford a strange spectacle. Packing-cases 
seem to be the dominant feature. You sit on packing-cases, dine off 


them—not in the indigestible sense—make bookrests of them and of 


course bookshelves. And the books! A strange series they must 
appear to a passing tourist, Egyptian grammars, books on Scarabs, 
records of excavations, Hebrew dictionaries, guides, plans, Biblical 
commentaries, recent periodicals, all form a confused medley which 
makes one sometimes wonder what verdict the excavator of 2000 
years hence would pass on such a ‘find’ if Mr. McAlister should be 
suddenly buried here in a sand storm and dug up by the Flinders Petrie 
of many years hence. . 

_ And in the middle of this chaos we see evidences of much hard 
work; maps, plans, elevations, sketches of various strata of ruins, 
are mingled with archeological treasures such as fragments of pot- 


a tery, occasional complete vessels, scarabs, intaglios, portions of in- 
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scriptions and all the other odds and ends which such work necessarily 
gathers together. For we should never forget that while the ex- 
plorer must often undertake hard manual labour, it is the head work 
which is the most onerous. Days may be spent in watching the prog- 
ress of excavations, in directing the fellahin at their work, and in 
planning fresh lines of work for them, but the evenings must be de- 
voted to the reconstruction of the history which the day’s finds 
have brought to light. For this a deep knowledge of the Bible, of 
the history of the land, of the nations of old, of contemporary arche- 
ological work in other regions, are required. It is tempting to jump 
at a conclusion; it is alluring to see in one’s find the greatest arche- 
ological treasure of the season, but such will o’ the wisps must be 
avoided, and an unbiassed mind must be brought to the elucidation 
of each question. And this is all the harder from the fact that in 
most cases the excavator must necessarily start from a hypothesis 
which he must be prepared, however unwillingly, to discard when | 
facts are against it. Then there is the report to be written up, and 
often this has to be done at a period when the work done only allows 
of guesses which the next hal. hours digging may completely rout. 

Such is the life, such the work of an excavator according to modern 
demands. Botta and Layard, Rassam and Place have deservedly 
ereat names but they never did work such as our modern excavators 
do. They never had to write monthly reports, they never had to 
carefully register the various strata of debris in a mound, they never 
had to plan out and photograph every surface laid bare besides keeping 
a minute record of the position and provenance of every object found. 
Their work was pioneer work and therefore glorious, but modern 
excavators toil and study in the full glare of the public eye, and con- 
clusions to which they come in January will be public property in 
April and will be eagerly dissected by hundreds of critical and highly 
trained scholars. 

Nor is this all, for as we turn to leave Mr. McAlister’s quarters 
we catch sight of something which gives a significant hint of the 
excavator’s keenest source of anxiety. It is a little notice pinned 
over the door and informing visitors that these excavations cost 
the society £1,200 a year! How many hear of these excavations? 
How many read about them? How many wealthy tourists go and ° 
inspect them? Many perhaps and yet not half so many as could be 
wished. And of those who do read, who do pay visits, how many 
put their hands in their pockets? Very few indeed! And there is 
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not a single penny contributed by Government! It is strange that 
the English-speaking peoples, who have ever been the pioneers in this 
kind of work, should be the last to support their learned men who 
in the interest of truth and of the Inspired Book devote years of toil 
and exile to such laborious work. The French, the Italians, the 
Germans are all now in the field, and others besides, and we welcome 
them, but one grudges them the munificent support they receive 
from their respective governments. But if our governments do not 
put their hands in their pockets that is no reason why wealthy indi- 
viduals who spend large sums on comparatively trivial subjects should 
not contribute something of their superfluity to a work which is really 
great and which produces lasting results. 

The rain has ceased and it is past three o’clock as we wend our 
way to our carriage which has just drawn up by the spring. We 
have a steady climb of six hours before us so we hasten to bid our 
adieux to the sturdy toiler in these almost desert wastes. We are 
soon mounting the pass and in the deepening shadows the mountain 
sides seem like walls covered with strange hieroglyphics. The dark- 
ness sets in rapidly and our road is wrapped in gloom as the horses 
toil painfully up the steep and often rugged path. As we lie back 
in the carriage and the fragrance of the driver’s endless cigarettes 
is wafted back upon us there come crowding into our minds figures 
from the past history of Telk Gezer. Cave-dwellers, small and nimble, 
ply their rude flint implements, Egyptians of early Dynasties come . 
and occupy their hill, Semitic invaders from the remote Kast pour 
over the land, and in rolls wave after wave of invasion. It comes 
now from the North, now from the South, a ceaseless tide, till at 
last there comes the rumour of a people from the other side of Jordan 
who are conquering and settling the land. Hebrews they are called, 
worshippers of one only God Who, so they say, has given them this 
fair land in possession. As Rahab said to the spies: 

“T know that the Lord hath given this land to you: for the dread 
of you is fallen upon us and all the inhabitants of the land have lost 
all strength. We have heard that the Lord dried up the water of 
the Red Sea at your going in, when you came out of Egypt; and 
what things you did to the two kings of the Amorrhites, that were 
beyond the Jordan: Sehon and Og, whom you slew. And hearing 
these things we were affrighted and our heart fainted away, neither 
did there remain any spirit in us at your coming in.’’* 

‘1 Sam. 7. 1 and 2 Sam. vi. 3. 
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And so in our reverie the city passes into the hands of successive 
conquerors; now it is the Canaanites, then the Egyptians, then the 
Philistines, while later on the Syrians and the Maccabees fight for 
its possession, then the Romans come upon the scene; after them 
the Arabs, and last of all the Crusaders, until at the present day only 
a few poor Arabs are left to till its surface and raise their small crops 
where mighty kings fought and strove for victory. 

We rest our horses for an hour at the coffee-house, which marks 
the commencement of the steepest part of the climb, and then, as 
the rain begins to fall once more, we find ourselves nearing the walls 
of Jerusalem. We have come from the remote past into the modern 


present. The kings of Uru-salim and Gezer undoubtedly exchanged . 


letters and probably also plotted against one another, yet the city 
of the one is now the Holy City, while the stronghold of the other 
was only identified by an archeologist, who found a stone marking 
its boundary limits and the name of its then magistrate: 


“The boundary of Gezer—of Alkios.” 


Hues Pops, O. P. 


STUDIES IN BUDDHISM (lI) 
A: Roussel, D..D:. 


HISTORY OF THE BUDDHA. 


History, or at least tradition, has preserved the names of the 
first disciples of the Buddha. First of all must be mentioned Sarip- 
utta and Moggalana, whose conversion to Buddhism has been already 
noticed, and who distinguished themselves above all the others in 
devotedness to their new master; then the latter’s cousin Ananda, 
who was charged with looking after the material wants of the group, 
and also the ex-barber Oupali, who is credited with having formulated 
and explained the earliest. rules and regulations of the community, a 
fact indicating not only- personal distinction and competency, but 
probably also nobility of descent. Rahoula, the infant son who, as . 
stated in our previous study, was only in the cradle when Siddhartha 
set out on his journeyings in quest of the truth, came later on to join » 
his father, taking rank also among those who were called the “great 
disciples,” but he does not appear otherwise to have played a role 
of any importance. Writers who seek to establish similarities between 
the Buddhistic legend and the story of the life of Christ as narrated 
in the Gospels, affirm that Ananda corresponds to St. John, the be- 
loved disciple of his master, and that Devadatta is the Judas Iscariot. 
The episode of the treason of Devadatta is told in the seventh book 
of the Cullavagga, and is regarded with suspicion by Oldenberg, who 
is inclined to admit as sufficiently authentic only the schism instigated 
_by Devadatta, who like Ananda, was a relative of the Buddha. It 
is not unlikely that the orthodox annalist in order to render more 
odious the.memory of the heresiarch invented the traitorous plot 
formed by him, with the assistance of Ajatasattu, son of Bimbisara. 
Both of these are credited with the design of doing away with the 
master who had come to be regarded as an obstacle to certain. projects 
of reform in the new religion, and several attempts to that effect. are 
said to have been made, but they were frustrated by’timely miraculous. 


intervention. The envoys sent to assassinate him are overawed by 


his majestic presence and converted by his words. A huge boulder. : 
which it was thought to precipitate upon him as he passed through © 
a narrow valley, is stopped in its course by the coming together for 
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that purpose of the two opposite mountain sides. The elephant 
' made furious with the intoxicating ‘‘mada” and let loose upon the 
“saint” as he is passing throuzh a narrow street simply stops before 
him and becomes tame at the sound of his voice. Such are some 
of the legandary tales related in this connection. A more sober 
and hence better attested tradition represents Devadatta as a rigorist 
who wished to force upon the Bhikkhus a regime of an austerity like 
to that of the Samanas, under the pretext that the mode of life fol- 
lowed by the master and his disciples, was too easy and not sufficiently 
detached from the world and its ways. On this point he formulated 
five propositions, the acceptance of which he endeavored to impose 
on the new community. He found not a few adherents who, in con- 
sequence, withdrew from the discipleship of the Buddha after the 
manner of the disciples, who according to St. John (vi, 61 seqq.) 
walked no more with Jesus, but from a very different motive, and. 
far from saying durus est hic sermo in speaking of their master’s teach- 
ing, their dissatisfaction was caused by its pretended laxity. The 
schism was, however, of short duration and the Buddhistic Judas 
came to a miserable end, as did later the “man of Kerioth,”’ with 
this difference that instead of hanging himself, the earth opened 
and he was swallowed up alive. 

Besides the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunes (the monks and the 
nuns) Buddhism enrolled from the beginning lay followers of both 
sexes, the Oupasakas and Oupasikas, viz. a group of pious, opulent 
persons, who ministered to the needs of the master and his disciples 
in their voluntary poverty. The existence of this “third order’’ 
recruited from among the wealthier classes, would seem to indicate, 
if not a theoretical, at least a practical preference in the new religion 
for the more privileged social castes. The mendicant monks too, 
would come in contact chiefly with the rich, especially as they begged 
for their own sustenance, and not for the purpose of relieving the 
wants of others. On this point Oldenberg remarks with justifiable 
severity, that “Buddhism never learned to have a message for the 
poor and lowly and the unfortunate, for those weighed down by any 
suffering or affliction other than the general pain and disappointment 
caused by the inherent instability of all things human.’ It is, of 
course, plain that the Buddhistic monks could not consistently ad- 
dress themselves to the indigent in order to receive from them alms, 
but it is less easy to understand why they did not come to their as- 
sistance and divide with the suffering poor the alms which they received 
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in goodly abundance. For tradition informs us that the Bhikkhus 
knocked at the gates of the rich, and that they were generously re- 
«ceived. Among the most zealous and efficient providers for the 
Buddha and his community, mention is made of the kings of Magadha 
and of Kosala, of Bimbisara and Pasenati, the two last being about 
his own age, and fervent admirers. Bimbisara also placed the titled 
physician of his palace at the service of the new community. Another 
noted benefactor was Anathapindika, the merchant prince, whose 
generosity towards the Buddha bordered on the extravagant, as is 


‘shown, for instance, in his purchase for him of the Jetavana, men- 


‘tioned in the preceding article. 

We have already noted that the new master was followed by 
immense multitudes. According to some of the accounts, hundreds, 
and sometimes even thousands, of disciples gathered around him 
and accompanied him on his missionary journeys. He received 
everywhere a royal welcome, together with his numerous following, 
and the towns exhausted their treasuries in order to entertain them 
fittingly. The groves and parks in which they took up their quarters 
‘were all at once transformed into enchanting retreats, studded with 
monastic cells provided with every desirable comfort. Such is, at 
-all events, the idea that we gather of the preaching of the Buddha 
and of the conditions in which his religion was established from the 
ancient writings, which are regarded as Holy Writ by his followers. 
Even granting that these enchanting pictures are over-drawn, as 
they doubtless are, the fact that they are contained in the Buddhistic 
gospel, is a significant indication of the idea that was formed of the 
new religion from the beginning. 

In India, at least prior to the invasion of the Arabs, women 
were not confined in harems, and they were allowed to go out without 
being veiled. They were, however, considered as perpetual minors, 
and Vyasa expresses well the mind of his countrymen in the famous 
stanza, borrowed from the Mahabharata, (Anucasana, xlvi, 14): 
“Tn childhood, woman should be subject to her father, in youth to 
her husband, and in old age to her sons if her husband be dead. She 
should never be her own mistress.” 

Buddha did not at first admit women to the religious life, although 
he consented to teach them his doctrine, as for instance, in the case 
of Ambapali, the courtesan of Vesala. He feared and mistrusted 
‘womankind as a perpetual snare, and a danger for himself and his 
followers. On this head tradition attributes to him the following 


‘ 
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discourse, which is far from being a model of gallantry. The Master 
is speaking to his favorite disciple Ananda, and he says: “When 
a flourishing field of rice is attacked by the disease called nielle, the 
prosperous condition of the field soon disappears, and in like manner, 
when in a religious movement, women are authorized to give up the 
world and become ascetics, all holiness of life soon disappears.’”? On 
another occasion the same disciple Ananda put the question: ‘‘ Master, 
what should be our conduct with regard to women?” to which the: 
following answer was given: ‘‘You must avoid seeing them.” “But 
what if one should happen to come into our presence?” . “ Don’t 
speak to her.” ‘But, Master, suppose we should happen to speak 
to her?” ‘Then, Ananda, beware!’ 

Such being the mind of the Buddha, he refined in the beginning 
to admit women to his newly founded order. It is related that only 
at the urgent request of Mahapajapati, his adoptive mother, he con- 
sented to found some communities of nuns, but he then and there 
predicted as a result the decay of the new religion. ‘If, O Ananda, 
in the religion and in the order that the Perfect One has founded 
women had not been allowed to leave their homes and embrace the 
wandering life of the monks, holiness of life would long be observed 
amongst us, the pure doctrine would have been maintained for a. 
thousand years . But now, since womeh have been admitted, holiness. 
of life will not long be observed, and the doctrine of truth will not 
be maintained more than five hundred years’’. (Cullavagga x, 1). 
is fair to conclude that this text was written five centuries after the’ 
time of Siddhartha, and that at that time a great relaxation of religious. | 
life had crept into the communities of Buddhistic nuns, and possibly | 
also among the monks. . For, if the first fervor had been maintained, st 
the writer would never ie thought. of ascribing to his. divine hero ie 
so sinister a prediction not verified by the facts. | he 

It goes without saying that the authenticity. of the, discourses. 


of the Buddha, with which the Cullavagga and other similar. works. yi 
are filled, is more than doubtful: Legend at least, if not history, has Ais 
handed down to us the names of a few-of the women admitted by the hi | 
founder himself to a participation in the new light. Besides, Maha- ee 
pajapati and Ambapali already mentioned, we find in these relatively bir 


early annals of Buddhism the names of two others, to wit, Khema,. 

formerly wife, and probably at the time of her admin widow, of 
the prince Bimbisara, friend of the Buddha; and the quondam cour- 
tesan Vimala, who also put away her jewels and fine clothes, receiving 
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in return the yellow habit and the alms cup. Albeit it does not appear 
that between the Founder and these holy women there existed any- 
thing like the relations at once so touching and so respectful, which 
are met with in the Gospel, and in this connection Oldenburg remarks 
that Buddhism never had a Mary Magdalen. Neither, we may add, 
do we find in its sacred records, any of these dialogues so sublime 
in their simplicity such as that of Jesus with the Samaritan woman. 
True, we come across certain conversations between the Buddha 
and some of the women who asked to be admitted to his community, 
but how different are they in tone and especially in doctrine from 
that of the Gospel! The most famous of these is that of Visakha 
with the Master. Visakha was a native of Savatthi, the capital of 
the Kingdom of Kosala. She was a lady of great distinction and used 
to be present at all the sacrifices and consequently at the banquets 
which accompanied them. She is described as surrounded by her 
numerous children and grandchildren—a most venerable matron— 
and often she provided lodgings for the Buddha and his disciples. 
One day, after having prepared for them a repast, she approached 
the Master and said: ‘My Lord, I have eight wishes which I beg 
you to grant me.” The Buddha, as usual on his guard, replied: 
“The Perfect, O Visakha, are too virtuous to grant any and every 
‘kind of wish.” She answered: “It is question only of what is al-. 
lowed and irreprehensible.” “If so, speak, O Visakha.’”’ ‘My 
Lord, I wish to furnish to the members of your community as long as 
I live, cloaks to protect them from the rain, to provide with food . 
~ the monks who come here from afar, to provide food for all transient 
monks, for those of the brethren who are ill, and also for those who 
nurse them, to procure medicine for the sick, to distribute daily rations 
of boiled rice, to furnish bathing suits to the community of nuns,” 
“What is your object in all this, O Visakha, and why do you thus 
approach the Perfect One with these eight wishes?”’ Visakha must have 
found the question rather naive, but she repeats her wishes over again 
explaining each one to her sublime interrogator. “A monk,” she 
says, ‘who comes from afar is unacquainted with the roads and the 
streets, and it will be very fatiguing for him to go about collecting 
alms. But if he partake of the food which I wish to prepare for the 
new comers, he will get time to inform himself concerning the ways 
and byways, and then go out to gather alms Such, my Lord, is the 
end I have in view, and the reason why I desire to prepare as long as 
I live food for the monks on their arrival from foreign parts.” 
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The noble and generous matron explains in a similar manner 
each of her wishes, and the Buddha declares himself satisfied. After 
calling attent on to this episode, Oldenberg justly remarks as follows: 
“Such was Visakha; such too, were the other pious benefactresses: 
of the community. Their zeal, like their resources seemed to be 
inhaustible. They represent types of character taken from real life 
in the India of that epoch, and they cannot be passed over in silence 
when we wish to form for ourselves an idea of the various influences. 
which contributed to make Buddhism what it was.’ This is true, 
and I may add that a few passages judiciously selected from these: 
early documents throw more light on the real character of the Buddha. 
and his work than any amount of discussion. Thanks to these writings: 
indeed, we behold the men themselves in action and we listen to their 
words. In similar fashion, the Gospels in their extreme succinctness, 
teach us more about the Savior and his work than do the ponderous 
volumes that have been written—and are still being written—on the 
beginnings of Christianity. At all events, the method which endeavors 
to get as near as possible to the original sources in such matters, needs. 
no apology, though, of course, these dramatic narratives in order to 
be of real value, should be contemporaneous with the events related 
or nearly so. If they are not written by witnesses of the events or 
by persons who have received the testimony directly from them, 
they must naturally be looked upon with suspicion, and that all the 
more in proportion to the amount of living details which they exhibit. 
It is hardly necessary to recall in this connection the legends of certain 
Christian saints, extremely picturesque, and which leave scarcely 
anything to be desired except the circumstance that the heroes of the 
same might have really existed. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS OPPONENTS. | 


Coming back on a point upon which he had already touched in 
passing, but which he thinks it well to emphasize, our author reminds: 
us that we must beware of exaggerating the revolutionary character of 
Buddhism, and not conceive of it in a too strongly marked opposition to: 
Brahmanism, as if the latter comprised not only a doctrine, but also. 
an organized society of believers. And here again, we need to keep in 
view the distinction between the esoteric religion and the popular 
beliefs and practices. The learned Brahmans, or at least who pre- 
tended to be so, always affected a great veneration for the Vedas,. 
though in reality they understood very little of the old Vedic texts.. 
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‘They were much like the Hindu priests of our own day, who are con- 
tinually appealing to the Vedas, but of these sacred writings they 
know little more than the name. Those among them—and they 
are few—who wish to acquire some knowledge of these mysterious 
books, address themselves to European scholars and universities. 
‘True, at the time of the rise of Buddhism the great classical epics 
and the Purenas were still studied, at least in part, but over and 
above the fact that the available texts were far from being fixed 
(since in the case of certain Purenas, for instance, the final redaction 
scarcely goes back beyond six or seven centuries), there could be 
found in them but little nourishment for the minds of that epoch. 
‘The Brahmans were unable to oppose to Buddhism a firm and definite 
teaching, resting upon a coherent doctrinal system. And thus when 
the followers of the Buddha, who, as we have seen, were recruited 
principally from among the Brahmans, were accused as innovators, 
they were able to challenge their opponents to find in the sacred 
texts any clear passages wherein they were condemned; or, if such 
were produeed, the claim was made that the Brahmans did not under- 
stand them, and they were explained by the Buddhists in a sense 
favorable to their own views. The common people, on the other hand, 
were unable, as usual, to make any intelligent comparison of the doc- 
trines in question; they compared, rather, the men representing the 
doctrines, and their lives, and from this point of view the Buddha 
and his disciples had the advantage. Indeed, the innovations real 
or imaginary, which were made matter for contention, were, for the 
most part, such as were pleasing to the masses. The haughtiness 
and splendor of Brahmanism were set aside, or at least very much 
attenuated; the followers of the Buddha manifested solicitude for the 
sufferings and misery of others, though this may often have been 
more apparent than real; appeal was made to all to become partakers 
of the true knowledge, ete.; all this tended to popularize a movement 
which the malicious characterized as a dangerous novelty, while its 
supporters maintained that it was only a return to true religion. Here 
as in other countries and in later times, it was demonstrated that a 
new philosophy or a new religion has little chance of success unless 
it seek a basis in the past and be proclaimed as a reform, as a return 
to the past and not a revolution. This, of course, refers to natural, 
not to revealed religion. 

The Buddha compared the Brahmans of his time, those who 
remained obstinate in repudiating his doctrine, to a chain of blind 
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men. ‘The one who is the first in the series sees nothing; the one 
who is last sees nothing, and those who are between are in the same 
condition.” True, he did not pretend that all teachers before him 
had been blind, but according to him, his opponents were guilty of 


shutting their eyes wilfully against the truth which he brought them; ; 


they were blind in the fullest and worst sense in that they would 
not see. 

Certain texts represent the Buddha as opposed to sacrifices, but 
it seems that on this point his opposition was directed not against 
the sacrificial institution itself, but against the abuses connected 
with it,! and though Oldenberg makes no distinction to that effect, 1t 
seems to us improbable that the Master would have openly opposed 
a belief which all peoples of antiquity and especially those of India. 
had entertained concerning the necessity and the religious efficiency 
of sacrifice. As much too might be said with regard to the number- 
less sacred ablutions, which in all ages have been the custom in these 
countries, where they even form a part of the hygienic regulations. 
Yet were we to accept the assertions made in certain books, such, for 
instance, as the Therigatha, the Buddha, who in legend appears always. 
devoid of any sense of humor, never tired of heaping ridicule and sar- 
casm on the belief and practice of the ablutions. “If,” says he, “in 


order to become holy it suffices to be often plunged in water, then ' 


all the frogs, water-serpents, turtles and the other aquatic animals 
are sure to go to heaven... .What is necessary,” he adds, “is to avoid 
the faults, too often committed by those who do so much religious 
bathing.’ Here as in the case of sacrifice, I am persuaded that the 
real object of the censure were the abuses and exaggerations connected. 
with the practice. 

In the Digha Nikaya (Kutadantasutta) there is a curious dia- 
logue between the Buddha and a Brahman who questioned him as 
to the value of sacrifice. His reply is in the form of an apologue, a 


mode of teaching often employed by him and his disciples, and which - 


has given us the largest collection of moral tales in existence. He tells. 
the story of a king, who once resolved to immolate to his gods a heca- 
tomb of animals, and who went to consult his Purohita or domestic 
chaplain about it. It may be remarked before going further, that. 


‘For instance, those enormous, wholesale slaughterings of animals which are 
mentioned in this connection, but which probably for the most part, never existed 
outside the domain of legend, for the Brahmans also had great respect for our “‘dumb 
brethren”’ of the animal kingdom. 


—_. 
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mh placing the scene of his tale in the remote past, the Buddha seems 
to insinuate that there is no question in his mind of introducing a 
& new idea or doctrine of sacrifice hitherto unknown, but rather of 
‘reverting to the sane traditions of the past which had fallen into 
-disuse. The Brahman who had put the question was, himself, accord- 
ing to the account, preparing to offer a great sacrifice, in which hun- 
dreds of animals were to be immolated, a circumstance which seems 
to indicate that we are dealing with a legend, and that it is brought 
in as the occasion to dramatize the teaching of the Master with a 
_ view to render it more effective. 

The Purohita or chaplain thus consulted by his prince, strongly 
exhorts the latter to first establish throughout his kingdom pros- 
ppsity and security, and then, when his subjects will have thus been 
made happy, he may proceed to offer the sacrifice, but not a bloody 
one. Not only is it wrong to deprive an animal of life, but we should 
even abstain from the felling of a tree or the cutting of a blade of 
_ grass. The monarch, according to the counsel of his chaplain, may 
Seer to the gods milk, honey and oil, which his subjects bring to him 
freely and without constraint. Long before the time of Buddha 
the practice of offering sacrificially the soma, a plant identified *by 
some scholars with the Sarcostemma acidum, was known. ‘The process 
consisted in pressing out the juice of the plant which was poured into 
; the sacred fire in the morning, at noon and in the evening, whence 
' it was called the sacrifice of the threefold pressing. After telling 
‘hi s story, the Buddha adds (and this shows clearly the underlying 
purpose of the document) that an offering more agreeable and merit- 
~—orious than the one of which he had just spoken, would be a distribution 
“of alms made to the monks, especially to himself and his disciples, as 
also the construction of dwellings for them. Again, something still 
1 etter would be faith in the Buddha, in his law, and in his community; 
a still higher form of sacrifice would consist in the adoption of the 
re ligious life, when one having put on the yellow robe of the Bhikkhus 
shows himself indifferent alike to joy and sorrow, a state of mind 
patich the Brahmans called the indifference to “contraries,’’ and the 
a aie of the soul in meditation. Finally, the supreme degree 
of ea value, its ultimate result, is the securing of “deliver- 
” when one can say: “I shall never return to this world.” 
“This discourse of the Buddha, although containing many im- 
p “obabilities, leads to the foregone conclusion, to wit, the conversion 
of the Brahman who gives up the idea of the proposed sacrifice, say- 
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ing: “I put my faith in Buddha, in his law and in his community, 
and these animals I shall loose and set at liberty. May they find 
green grass to-eat, pure water to drink and cool breezes to caress. 
them.”’ 

One cannot help feeling the apocryphal character of these stories. 
invented evidently by pious weavers of legends for the purpose of — 
surrounding the figure of their hero with a halo of imperishable glory.. 

Oldenberg puts the question as to the how Brahmanism defended 
itself against its young and powerful rival, and answers it thus: “We 
have on that head little or no positive information.” He quotes,. 
however, a passage from the Maitrayaniya Upanishad, translated by 
Max Miiller in his collection, entitled The Sacred Books of the Hast 
(v. xv), but at the same time he observes that the passage has only 
a hypothetical value. In it it is question of monks, whom the 
author describes as being dressed and accoutred in a repulsive grotesque 
fashion—one more befitting a band of ‘‘tramps”’ than the Buddhistic 
monks as we know them from other descriptions. If intended as a 
picture of them it can be nothing more than a caricature, and, in. 
fact, according to Oldenberg, from the beginning of the rivalry between 
Brahmans and Buddhists the advantage of external appearance as: 
well as of moral superiority was on the side of the latter. 

This may be somewhat exaggerated or too absolute. If between 
the two bodies there existed a real antagonism, it would be hard to- 
explain the success of the Buddhistie propaganda in the ranks of the 
Brahmans, especially as this success, though obtained it is said, (and 
even on this head also there is room for doubt) by dint of much con- 
troversial argument, it was achieved without the shedding of blood.. 
It was a peaceful conquest, but experience shows that one system. 
of doctrines does not overcome and supplant another peacefully 
unless between the two are found certain sympathies and affinities. 

Jainism, which took rise at the same epoch, at first seems not to- 
have entered into open hostilities with Buddhism, no doubt because: 
there was room for both on Indian soil. The Jain writings, as also 
those of the Buddhists, speak of relations of friendship, or at least. 
of good-will, as existing between neighboring monasteries of the two: 
religions. Here and there, however, we come across directions not. 
to confound the monastery with “the house on the corner’”—a note 
which disturbs somewhat the harmony which is supposed to have: 
existed between them. 
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There is one point on which Buddha is quite different from other 
founders of orders,—if indeed we can consider the Buddhist monks 
as religious, seeing that deliverance was almost their only divinity, 
as it was their only end. ‘This point is in reference to bodily morti- 
fications, which were always practised among the ascetics of India, and 
of which we find everywhere such fearful accounts. Indeed, we 
would think them fanciful were it not for the fact that the present-day 
fakirs prove that even the most incredible of these narratives find 
confirmation in actual reality. Not only did Buddha not prescribe 
bodily mortifications; he proscribed them as dangerous, or at least 
useless, laying stress on the avoidance of all excess and great watch- 
fulness over the external senses. According to a familiar comparison 
of the Buddhists, man is a lute, of which the bodily and spiritual 
faculties are the strings. To produce true and harmonious notes, 
these must not be kept either too taut or too lax. This comparison 
recalls the story told of St. John, distracting himself by petting a 
partridge, to the great surprise of a hunter who could not understand 
how such a venerable old man could amuse himself like a child. If 
the bow be always bent it will lose its vigor. 

However, since the Bhikkus ate and drank like ordinary decent 
people round about them, their rivals accused them of intemperance, 
of passing their time in continual orgies. Leuman quotes this Jain 
verse: “To lie on a soft bed o’ nights, to take a good bumper in the 
morning, to eat at noon, and drink again at nightfall, and back to 
bed with the mouth stuffed with dainties, and at the end of all this 
the gaining of deliverance—behold the ideal of the descendant of 
the Sakyas.”’ So did Christ’s enemies speak of Him: ‘The Son of 
Man came eating and drinking, and they say: Behold a man that is 
a glutton and a wine-drinker.’’ On the other hand, however, these 
same critics said that John the Baptist had a devil, because he came 
“neither eating nor drinking.” 


BUDDHA’S TEACHING: ITS FORM. 


Buddha’s teaching was exclusively oral; he never wrote any- 
thing, nor did his immediate disciples. In India at this period every-: 
thing which had to be learned was committed solely to memory. Even 
those interminable epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, were 
not written but learned by rote. Memory is a faculty which is capable 
of great feats if it be persistently exercised. However, when the 
body of doctrine grew too unwieldy and the corresponding task for 


‘ 
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the memory too difficult, the work of memorising was divided up. 
They assigned to two, to ten, or to twenty, the task of learning in 


parts a Vedic collection or an Ithasa. Thus we read in the Bhagavata 


Purana (12, vi, 47): ‘The Brahmarshis, seeing that the time led to 
the shortening of life, energy, and intelligence, parcelled out the 


Vedas, under the inspiration of Acyuta, who dwelt in their heart.” 


The process is like that of running off a deep river into a number of 
canals in order to render it fordable. Our own Chansons de Gestes 
were thus recited from memory long before being committed to writ- 
ing; and we often find illiterate folk who can relate interminable 
stories without skipping a word; they seem to be stereotyped in 
their memories. 

Buddha—such at least is the general opinion—did not speak 
Sanscrit, but the popular language of his times. This opinion is 
based on the fact that the most ancient Buddhistic monuments are 
in Pali. It is admitted that Buddha did not know this dialect, but 
it is claimed that the language he used must have been closely related 
to it. Here we are reduced to pure conjectures, since we know the 
preaching of Buddha only through books written long after his time. 
The Pracritic dialects of which Pali is one, are to Sanscrit what Italian 
is to Latin; the pronounciation. is softened as far as possible by the 


suppression of consonants and the accumulation of vowels, which 


are so combined that the hiatus is not disagreeable to the ear. 
A point on which our author lays special stress is his comparison 


of the preaching of Buddha with that of Christ, which he describes — 


by the terms: “Simplicity of precepts, perfect naturalness of ex- 
pression, great depth of meaning’’—three things completely lacking 
in the Buddhistic teaching. This latter proceeds by syllogisms, or 
at least by reasonings, on the pretence of being based on science; 
but there is nothing more empty than this science, nothing more 
hollow than these reasonings, as we shall be able to prove when we 
study the famous Dhamma. * , - 
This method was not an innovation; it had been employed by 
the Brahmans from time immemorial. All the philosophical systems 
of Brahmanism, and before that of Vedism, have for their scaffolding, 


as frail as complicated, this method of argumentation which consists — 


in piling words upon words, heaping formulas upon formulas to weari- 
some excess. Oldenberg gives in a note a sample of this sort of argu- 
mentation. The apostle of Ceylon, Mahinda, who lived about two 
centuries after Buddha, is questioning the King Devanampiya Tissa. 


— 
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Makinda, the Thera, i e., the Ancient—such being his title of dignity 
—wishes to make certain that the monarch has sufficient power of 
mind to understand the Good Word. ‘This is the dialogue between 
the apostle and the royal neophyte: ‘‘What is the name of that 
tree, great king?” asks the Thera, pointing to a near-by mango tree. 
“Tt is called a mango tree, master.” ‘Now, great king, besides this 
mango tree, is there not any other mango tree?” ‘There are many 
other mango trees, master.’? ‘“‘And besides this mango tree and 
those, are there still other trees, great king?’ “There are such, 
master, but not mangoes.” “And besides these other mangoes and 
trees which are ‘not mangoes, is there yet another tree?” ‘Yes, 
master, this mango tree.” ‘Good! great king, thou art intelligent.” 

This first trial was not enough, so Makinda makes the poor prince 
undergo a second, one which to us seems all the more useless since 
it is very much like the first one. Besides, it is very brief, unless 
indeed Buddhaghosha, the author of the Vinaya-Pitaka, in which 
this episode is found has abridged it (though as a general rule these 
repititions are inflicted on the reader with inexorable fulness). ‘‘Be- 
sides thy relatives and thy non-relatives, is there any other man, 
great king?” “Myself. master.” ‘Good! great king for no man 
is to himself either a relative or a non-relative.” This time Makinda 
declares himself satisfied with the intelligence of the king, and hesitates 
no longer about teaching him the way of deliverance. 

It seems that the words of Buddha were not always easily under- 


- stood by the people, for his disciples often complain of the inattention 


of the auditors. This was because if one had not gone through the 
training of the Brahmanic schools it was no easy task to follow the 
word of the master in all its developments. Simple minds got lost 
in these tiresome repetitions even when they were really of the childish 
sort, such as we find in the sermon on the different kinds of affections. 
This sermon ends as follows: ‘‘He who has a hundred kinds of af- 
fections has a hundred kinds of sorrows; he who has ninety-nine 
kinds of affections has ninety-nine kinds of sorrows,” and so to the 
bitter end. The conclusion, long drawn out, is the obvious one: 
“He who has one kind of affection has one kind of sorrow; he who 
feels no affection experiences no sorrow.” (Udana, viii, 8). 
Oldenberg also gives other samples of instructions more or less 
similar. After speaking of the monotonous sermons, which end 
invariably with the conversion of the auditors and their admission 


into the community or into the lay brotherhood, which-I have called 


= 
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the Third Order, he goes on to say: “Here and there we come across 
a tale of the marvellous, the story of a miracle, fantastic but unin- 
teresting.” Indeed, it would be hard to equal the deadly dullness 
of these endless stories, which beget a heaviness of mind and body, 
which may suit indolent, somnolent oriental natures, but which are 
unutterably wearisome to us. 

The form of the dialogue is met with fairly often in Buddhistic 
instructions, but very inferior to those of Socrates in Plato, although 
our author thinks proper to compare the two. There is nothing 
either childish or affected in the Maieutica of the Grecian sage, while 
the Hindoo philosopher is not free from these defects. However, 
this has not hindered him from reaching the masses, while the thought 
of Socrates influenced, at least immediately, only the elect few among 
a small nation. 

Buddha also made use of parables—which are agreeable to the 
Hindoo taste. But here as elsewhere he is at times guilty of exag- 
geration, and always fails to preserve that careful mean which he 
recommended as a rule to others, and which in conduct he always 
kept. Oldenberg cites that of the pond, which will give a fair idea 
of the rest: ‘Imagine, O disciples, in a forest on the slope of a moun- 
tain, a deep valley with a pond, round which lives a great herd of 
deer. Hither comes a man who aims at the death, suffering, mis- 
fortune of these animals; he closes the easy and safe road from the 
valley and opens instead a false road, a swamp road. Henceforth, 
disciples, the great herd of deer will suffer danger and loss and will 
decrease. But if there comes a man who seeks the prosperity, the 


well-being, the happiness of the great herd of deer, this man opens | 


the easy and safe road; he destroys the false road, he abolishes the 
marshy road, the marshy path; and then, disciples, the great herd 
of deer will prosper, grow, and increase. A parable, O disciples, I 
tell unto you, that you may know the meaning. And this is the 
meaning. ‘The deep valley and the pond, disciples, are pleasures. 
The great herd of deer, disciples, are the living beings. The man, O 
disciples, who aims at the loss, suffering, misfortune of the great herd 
of deer is Mara, the Evil One. The false path, disciples, is the false 
path with eight branches: which are called: false faith, false will, 
false speech, false action, false means of existence, false application, 
false memory, false meditation. The marshy road, disciples, is en- 
joyment and desire. The marshy path, disciples, is ignorance. The 
man, O disciples, who aims at prosperity, well-being, happiness, is 
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the Perfect One, the Saint, the supreme Buddha. The good and 
‘sure road, disciples, which can be traversed in safety, is the sacred 
road with eight branches, which are called pure faith, pure will, pure 
speech, pure actions, pure means of existence, pure application, pure 
memory, pure meditation. Thus, then, O disciples, by me has been 
opened the good, the sure path which can be traversed in safety; 
the false road has been destroyed, the marshy road is destroyed, the 
marshy path is abolished. O disciples, whatever any master could 
do who seeks the happiness of his disciples, who has compassion on 
them, through compassion for them, this I have done for you.” 

With the parables Buddha used also tales and fables. And here 
he needed only to consult popular traditions, as the folk-lore of India 
is by far the richest and the most moral. The Buddhistic writings 
are full of these tales, which were composed, not by a single man 
but by a whole people, during the course not of an individual existence 
but of many centuries—riches slowly accumulated and deposited in 
the memory of successive generations. One special kind of these 
fables in which animals are introduced with human qualities, and in 
which all converse, “even the fishes,” as La Fontaine says—is that 
of the Jatakas, or the different births of Buddha. These are stories 
of competitions between animals, among which one is invariably 
distinguished above his fellows and is given the center of the stage. 
‘The conclusion is always the same: the virtuous lion, tiger, or elephant 
is, of course, the Perfect One. This form of teaching is attributed 
to Buddha, but it was especially employed by his disciples and his- 
torians.. Oldenberg compares it with an analogous form used by 
certain Greek philosophers, and especially by Empedocles, who makes 
common use of expressions such as: Once I was a tree, an eagle, a 
fish. He remarks in this connection that when the Greek genius 
turns to the marvellous it preserves a certain sense of restraint, while 
the Hindoo genius knows no such limits, and indeed borders on the 
absurd. ‘The literary ideals of the two peoples are found to be vastly 
different when studied in the works they have inspired. The motto 
of the one was: Not too much; the other almost seems to have 
adopted for its motto: Never enough. 

These Hindoo tales are prose compositions; but they are fre- 
- quently broken by short stanzas, written in well turned verses, with 
the purpose of pointing the moral of what has gone before. Their 
conciseness is in striking contrast with the prolixity of the stories, nor 
are they by any means deficient in real poetic merit. Here once more 
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Buddhism follows the ‘example of Brahmanism, in which gnomic 
poetry had always been cultivated with success. In the Mahab- 
harata especially are found these maxims enshrined in a verse, & 
Sloka, distributed at intervals through episodes of which they point 
the moral. Bergaigne has collected some of these sentences; in 
them we find almost invariably the highest and purest morality. It 
is Hindoo wisdom at its noblest and most elevated. The Buddhistic 
writers, who did not compose warlike or heroic tales after the fashion 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, used, instead of the epic 
Sloka, prose for the most part commonplace and unpolished; they 
kept the poetic form only in these stanzas, which are like bright and 
perfumed flowers lost in a tangle of weeds and brambles. 

Ancient collections of these gnomic verses are still extant. The 
most celebrated is the Dhammapada, which Oldenberg rightly con- 
siders as the book which best expresses the ethics of Buddha, and 
which best serves to understand what he calls ‘the inner soul” of 
Buddhism. But fhe discussion of this point must be deferred. At 
present, we shall relate briefly the last days of the sage whose name 
is indissolubly attached to this system of morality, although before 
his time it had supplied the basis of Brahmanism, at least in its main 
lines. 

Buddha had now reached the age of eighty years; forty-four had 
passed since he received his illumination and propagated the true: 
way, that of Deliverance, of Nirvana. The hour had come for him 
to enter into the happiness which he had promised to those who ac- 
cepted his teaching. From the Mahaparinibhana-Sutta we shall draw 
the account of the last days which the Perfect One passed in this’, 
world. I shall merely give an abridgment of this document, following 
Oldenberg. About the year 480 of our era, Buddha left Rajagaha. 
and started towards the North. He crossed the Ganges at a point 
where they were then building a village, for which he predicted a 
brilliant future. This was Patalipoutta, the new capital of Magadha, 
called by the Greeks in their writings Palibothra, and now known 
as Patna. Buddha spent his last rainy season at Belouva, not far 
from Vesali. There he fell seriously ill. Seeing that he had not 
long to live, he wished to see once more his dicsiples, whom he had 
dismissed, in order the better to spend the rainy season in solitude’ 
and recollection. Ananda hastened to him and was given the task: 
of bringing his companions. 
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| A last trial remained for the Buddah to undergo. Mara, the 
Evil One, wishing to hinder this final interview, tried to persuade 
thim that he was already ripe for Nirvana, and that he might better 


enter therein without further delay. Buddha spurned him as he 


had done at the beginning of his evangelical career: ‘Concern thy- 


-self not with me, O Evil One. A little while, and the Perfect One 
‘shall possess Nirvana; three months hence and the Perfect One shall 
-enter into Nirvana.” At this moment the thunder was heard and 
the earth trembled. When his disciples were united around him, he 
gave them his last instructions. Following is this discourse, as we 


find it in the book above referred to. It is evident that the author 
‘has amended it, if indeed he has not invented it. However, it is 
interesting as a revelation of the ideas of the Buddhists of the time. 
“Learn well, O disciples, the wisdom which I have acquired and 
‘which I have taught to you. Walk in its way; exercise yourselves 


-and grow therein, so that this life of holiness may last for the pros- 


perity of many men, for the joy of many men, through compassion 


for the world, for the salvation, the joy, the prosperity of Gods and 


men. And what is it, O disciples, this wisdom which I have acquired 
-and have taught to you, which I have made you learn and practise 
-and exercise and grow in that this life of holiness may last for the 
prosperity of many, for the joy of many, through compassion for the 
‘world, for the prosperity, the salvation, the joy of Gods and men? 
It is the fourfold vigilance, the fourfold good observance, the four 
parts of the sacred power, the five organs, the five forces, the seven 
terms of knowledge, the sacred way of eight branches,—such, O 
disciples, is the wisdom which I have acquired and have taught to 
you.” 

The master continued: ‘Verily, O Bhikkhus, I say unto you: 
All things in the world are perishable; struggle without ceasing. A 
dittle while, and the Perfect One will possess Nirvana, three months 
thence, and the Perfect One shall enter Nirvana.’ He insists upon 
his approaching death. ‘‘My existence draws nigh to its close; the 


-end of my life is at hand. I go away, and you remain; a place of 


-shelter is ready for me. Watch without ceasing, and live ever in 
holiness; resolutely keeping your minds ready. He who without 
-stumbling lives ever faithful to the word of truth, delivers himself 
from the hands of Birth and Death, and at one stroke comes to the 
-end of all pain.” 
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The Buddha went about begging for the last time in the streets: 
of Vesali, and then turned his steps toward Kourinara, to-day, ac- 
cording to Cunningham, Kasia, to the east of Gorakhpur, on the- 
Chota-Gandok. Buhler disputes this identification, but the point is- 
not of much importance. Reaching Pava on his route, he accepted 
the hospitality of Counda, the son of a blacksmith. Here he partook 
of some pork, which caused indigestion. His illness increased; it 
was the end. He could only drag himself along to Kousinara. He 
spread his folded mantle on the ground on the banks of the river 
Hiranyavati under the Calas trees, which bloomed at once in flowers, 
though it was not the season. A heavenly melody was heard: it was: 
the gods singing the praises of the Sublime One, who was about to- 
join their ranks. 

Ananda, however, wept at the thought of separation from a. 
master whom he loved so much. Buddha sought to console him: 
“Do not go on thus, Ananda; weep not, nor despair. Have I not. — 
already told it to thee? From all that man loves, from all that at-- — 
tracts him, from all this he must separate, remove, detach himself. 
How, O Ananda, can that which is born, created, made, subject to- 
change, be other than fleeting? It cannot but be so. But thou,. 
Ananda, hast long honored the Perfect One with tenderness and 
kindness, with joy, without deceit, without restrictions, in thoughts,. 
in words, in actions. Thou hast done well, O Ananda; persevere, and 
soon thou shalt be delivered from thy sins.” 

The principal inhabitants of Kousinara, the Mallis, of the caste- 
of the Kshatriyas, to which the Buddha himself belonged, came to: 
the woods of Calas to be present at his end. The monk Goubhadda,. 
who also came to see him, became a convert—the last conquest of 
his personal teaching. } 

To Ananda the Buddha gave this final message, which was in-- 
tended for all the disciples: “It may happen, O Ananda, that you: 
are thinking: The Word has lost its teacher; we have no longer a 
master. You must not so think, Ananda. The doctrine and the- 
rule which I have preached—that will be your master when I have: 
passed away.” ‘The last words he uttered were those which we have- 
already recorded: “Verily, O disciples I say unto you: All that 
is created is perishable: strive without ceasing.” 

A few moments later he entered into Nirvana. At that instant. 
the thunder crashed and the earth quaked anew. Then was heard 
from heaven the voice of the god Brahma, who uttered these mem-- 
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orable words: “All the beings in the worlds will one day lay aside 
their bodily existence, just as to-day the Buddha, the Prince of Vic- 
tory, the Supreme Master of the World, the Powerful, the Perfect 
One, has entered into Nirvana.” 

The body of Buddha was burned with royal splendors. 

The element of celestial intervention in this legendary description 
of the death of Buddha is a new proof that the supposed atheism of 
primitive Buddhism must not be taken too literally. But we shall 
see more on this pont in our next study, in which we shall take up 
the famous Dhamma and the doctrine of Buddha expressed therein. 


A. RovussEL 
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‘THE GOSPEL WITNESS TO ST. PETER 
Vincent McNabb, O. P. 


Were we asked to express in a phrase the change that has of 
late come about in the field of biblical exegesis—the difference between 
the older and more recent methods, we would say that biological 
categories have been successfully applied to the matter in hand and 
that the old mechanical view of inspiration has given place to a higher 
organic concept. In the process doubtless something has been lost, 
but also something gained. Those who still feel unsettled with the 
organic view are naturally inclined to fear that little has been gained 
and much lost, but the younger generation of exegetes are buoyant 
with the trust that when finally the time comes to strike a balance in 
the results of the discussion, the gains will be found to’ have far more 
than justified the losses. 

In the controversy concerning the prerogatives of St. Peter, for 
instance, appeal was formerly made to Scripture from the mechanical 
or quantitative viewpoint. Nor is there any need to deny that, in 
ages when this way of dealing with the Sacred Writings was common 
to all Christians, the apologists of Peter’s claim were easily victorious. 
Men who had no scruple about accepting infant baptism, or the su- 
premacy of bishops for which there was not one explicit text in the 
Bible, could not long hold out against the claims of St. Peter for which 
a solid phalanx of texts could be brought forward from the chief 
writers of the New Testament. Indeed when texts were summed 
up mechanically, and, so to say, arithmetically, there was a greater 
array for the claim of Peter to be the visible Vicar of Christ, than 
for the claim of Christ Himself to be the invisible Son of God. Men 
like Allies and Passaglia by putting together the main texts and 
gathering up the fragmentary allusions that remained, could set 
before the non-Catholic mind an array of proofs tempting enough 
to win the assent of such as hungered and thirsted for the truth. 

With the coming of the new organic view of Holy Writ, mere 
arithmetical processes were set aside. Texts were no longer put 
together and summed up as in a problem of compound addition. 
When it was once agreed that some of the most important truths 
were suggested rather than proved, and were postulated by the context 


rather than demonstrated. it was felt not without anxiety, that a new 


| 
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method of appreciating and presenting Scripture proofs was needed 
by the apologist. The object of the present study on the Petrine 
claims is to illustrate the working and the results of this new method 
by applying it to a concrete instance. 

The first condition is to arrange thé Gospel witness chronologi- 
cally. In organisms the logical order is best studied in the chron- 
ological. The Gospel witness is thus divided into four heads: 


(1) The Witness of St. Mark. 
(2) The Witness of St. Matthew. 
(3) The Witness of St. Luke. 
(4) The Witness of St. John. 


The Witness of St. Mark. 


It must be borne in mind that St. Mark’s Gospel is, according 
to tradition, the Gospel of St. Peter. We are not surprised to find a 
most detailed account of the three denials' the most shameful episode 
in St. Peter’s life, yet there is not even an allusion to the magnificent 
promise afterwards recorded by St. Matthew.? 

There are, nevertheless, traces enough in the Gospel to show that 
the humble Apostle was given certain privileges by his Master. 

It is to Peter’s house at Capharnaum that our Lord first 
goes. There He works His first miracle on the sick, healing Simon’s 
wife’s mother. &t. Mark takes care to record our Lord’s command 
““Wheresoever you shall enter into a house, there abide till you depart 
from that place.’’* As it is hardly credible that the Savior would 
set His own words at nought, modern commentators are probably 
right in thinking that during the Galilean ministry Ee made His 
home in the house of St. Peter. In this case a whole series of sig- 
nificant events took place which we have dealt with elsewhere. 

No matter how resolutely the disciple of a hidden Master seeks 
to hide himself we can see that he was singled out in many ways. 
He receives a new name.’ The secretary of Peter is careful to state 
that James and John received the same privilege. But if names are 
a witness to functions, the disciple who was called “Peter,” the Rock, 


was privileged over the two “Sons of Thunder.” 


IMk. xiv, 66 seqq. 

2Mk. vii, 29; Mt. xvi, 17 seqq. 
§Mk. i, 29. 

4Mk. vi, 10. 

'Mk., iii, 16. 
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Again St. Peter is the spokesman of the twelve.—in professing 
‘that’ Jesus is “the Christ;’”*—upon the Mount of Transfiguration ;7— 
when the rich young man went away sorrowful.* Indeed the words 
of Peter on this occasion are singularly apt and touching. The little 
band of disciples had followed their Master when He had brought 
His Galilean ministry to a close, and had definitely taken up His abode 
in Judea. St. Peter had given up his house (o:«ea) at Capharnaum, 
dear to him as home, and hallowed by memories of One Who had 
dwelt under its roof. .““And Peter began to say unto Him: Be- 
‘hold we have left all things and have followed Thee.” 

Jesus answering said: ‘Amen, I say to you; there is no man 
who hath left house (ocx:av) or brethren or sisters or father or mother 
or children or lands for My sake and for the Gospel, who shall not 
receive a hundred-fold as much.’’® 

It is St. Peter who calls attention to the blighted fig-tree.” 

We are not surprised at our Saviour’s words to St. Peter in the 
garden: Simon sleepest THOU? Could’st not THou watch one hour? — 

Watch ye; and pray that you enter not into temptation." The 
‘Gospel fittingly ends with a very substantial proof of St. Peter’s priv- 
ilege afforded by the words of the angel to the women at the empty 
tomb. Go! tell His disciples and Peter that He goeth before you 
into Galilee.” | 

The Witness of St. Matthew. 


It is impossible to tell whether the Matthean Logia are embedded 
in the present gospel of St. Matthew; or whether they were in the 
hands of the early Church before the first publication of St. Mark. 
Leaving these chronological points still unsettled we are on safer 
ground in saying that Matthew, scrupulous to record his own less 
‘worthy past, was evidently anxious to say of St. Peter what could 
not well be spoken by the secretary of St. Peter. There is just enough 
in the work of Mark to prove that St. Peter was granted a privilege; 
St. Matthew is at pains to show us that this privilege is a primacy. 

It cannot be looked on as vital to our thesis to assume that the 
First Gospel as it stands is the work of Matthew, the publican. We 

°Mk, viii, 29. 

™k, ix, 4. 

ke x 22: 

°Mk. x, 28-30. 

Mk, xi, 21. 

UMk. xiv, 37-38. 

Mi. XVI; 4s 
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are here concerned with the Petrine texts, which are of great weight: 
no matter from what unknown writer of the first age they may have 
come. Nevertheless proof is still wanting that St. Matthew is not. 
the author of those portions of the First Gospel not found elsewhere. 
If, however, the author of the Petrine texts is no other than the 
publican Matthew, light is thrown on hidden points of the proof. 

For this Matthew was a collector of taxes at Capharnaum. If 
salt was a government monopoly and fishermen like St. Peter used 
salt in great quantities, it is not too much to think that before his: 
conversion St. Matthew may have been acquainted with St. Peter. 

It is this fellow townsman of St. Peter who writes: ‘And the: 
names of the twelve Apostles are these: the first (zewtos) Simon 
who is called Peter.”** The word zewrtosg betokens at least a primacy. 

It is St. Matthew. who describes St. Peter walking upon the water 
to meet his Master. a 

The best known text is found in the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. ‘Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build 
My church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. And’ 
I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. And What- 
soever thou shalt bind upon earth it shall be bound also in Heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.’’!* 
In view of the fact that this gift of binding and loosing was granted,. 
according to St. John, to the Apostles in common,'* we need only 
remark that at the very least St. Matthew insists on St. Peter’s primacy. 
He is the Rock; he is the foundation of the house; he is therefore: 
the FirsT course of masonry, on which the other courses rest. 

That our Saviour meant a real primacy and not a mere metaphor,. 
may be seen from one of the closing incidents of the Galilean ministry. 
It must be borne in mind that St. Matthew, the government official, 
whose peculiar office it is to speak of the “King” and the ‘“‘ Kingdom,’” 
speaks of St. Peter possessing the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In the same way this tax collector is the only one to speak of the 
didrachma or capitation tax, which doubtless he himself had often 
collected from the household of St. Peter. The incident may be 
left to St. Matthew’s own words: 


“And when they were come to Capharnaum, they that received. 
the didrachmas came to Peter and said to him: ‘Doth not your Master: 
pay the didrachma?” He said. “Yes.” 


’Mt. x, 2. 

4Mt. xiv, 28 seqq. 
Mt. xvi, 18, 19. 
6Jo, xx, 22, 23. 
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And when he was come into the house, Jesus prevented him saying 
“What is thy opinion Simon? The kings of the earth, of whom do they 
receive tribute or custom? Of their own children or of strangers?” 


And he said: ‘“‘ Of strangers.” 


Jesus said to him: ‘Then the children are free. But that you may 
not scandalize them, go to the sea and cast in a hook; and that from 
which shall first come up take; and when thou hast opened its mouth, 
their shalt find astater. Take that and give it to them for Me and thee.’”” 

This incident took place in the house of Peter. So much was 
the Master identified with His disciples, that the tax collectors levied. 
the tax, payable by Jesus, on the disciple in whose house he dwelt. 
No wonder that immediately the disciples came to Jesus saying “‘ Who 
thinkest Thou is the greater in the kingdom of Heaven?’”’*® It is 
hardly less significant that St. Peter asked, ‘Lord, how often shall 
my brother offend against me, and I forgive him?” and in answer 
to the question our Saviour spoke the gracious parable of the servant 
who would not forgive his fellow servants. 


The Witness of St. Luke. 


St. Luke’s life and thought were so dependent on St. Paul 
that his gospel may almost be called the witness of St. Paul. 

If we agree with Ramsay” that the last edition of the Gospel 
went forth from St. Luke’s hands in the period between 78-81 A. D. . 
while Titus was reigning as sole Emperor, the witness of the book is 
seen to be of great weight. St. Peter and St. Paul had long since 
sealed their faith with their blood. The momentary difference be- 
tween them had passed away. They were lying together in the same 
soil; perhaps even in the same tomb. Rome, the See of Peter, was 
taking the lead. The sees founded by St. Paul were even submitting 
to the leadership of Rome. Enough of St. Paul’s spirit of inde- 
pendence had passed into the soul of his “dear physician” to urge 
him to protest against any usurpation of authority. Yet far from 
uttering a protest his Gospel shows him to us as confirming the priy- 
ilege and primacy of the Roman See. 

All the main incidents of St. Peter’s training, mentioned by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, find a place in his work. Far from lessening 
their witness to the claims of St. Peter, he seems to have set himself 

Mt. xvii, 23-26. 

‘Mt. xviii, 1. 

“St. Paul the Traveller, by W. M. Ramsay. London, 1903. 7th Ed. p. 387. 
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the task of proving that the privilege and primacy supported by 
the first two evangelists carried. with them not a mere honour but a 
real power. ' 

It is noticeable that all three synoptics give our Blessed Lord’s. 
visit to St. Peter’s house at Capharnaum, and the miracle on St. 
Peter’s wife’s mother 

According to what may be fairly considered the sounder text,. 
St. Luke has the striking phrase “Peter and they that were with 
him.’’*° To bring out the full force of this text we must compare: 
the zpwtos Aoyos (Gospel) with the deutepog doyos (Acts). It is. 
clear that St. Luke paints two groups before and after the Ascension. 
The first group has Jesus as Visible Head; the second group, in de- 
fault of Jesus, has St. Peter as Visible Head. ‘In those days Peter: 
rising up in the midst of the brethren”.** ‘But Peter standing up. 
with the eleven”. ‘‘Now...they...said to Peter and to the rest. 
of the Apostles.’ 

Another significant incident may be left to St. Luke’s own. 


graphic pen: 


“And He said to His disciples....Fear not little flock; for it hath 
pleased your Father to give you a Kingdom...Let your loins be girt 
and lamps burning in your hands; and you yourselves like to men who 
wait for their lord when He shall return from the wedding... .Be you then 
also ready for at what hour you think not, the Son of Man will come. 

And Peter said to Him: Lord, dost thou speak this parable to us-. 
or likewise to all? 

And the Lord said, Who [thinkest thou] is the faithful and wise 
steward [é:xovouos—house-ruler] whom his lord setteth over His family, 
to give them their Measure of wheat in due season? Blessed is that ser- 
vant whom when his lord shall come we shall find so doing. Verily, I 
say to you, he will set him over all that he possesseth. 

But if that servant shall say in his heart. My lord is long a-coming;. 
and shall begin to strike the menservants and maidservants and to eat 
and to drink and be drunk, the lord of that servant will come in the day 
that He hopeth not and at the hour that he knoweth not and shall sep- 
arate him and shall appoint him his portion with unbelievers.” 


Few incidents in the Saviour’s public ministry seem to have 
made a deeper or more enduring impression on the mind of St. Peter. 
In the short letter which he wrote to the “strangers dispersed”’ through: 


Lk. viii, 45. 
Acts i, 15. 
2Acts ii, 14. 
Acts ii, 37. 
*4Lk. xii, 32-46. 
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Asia, phrases from this answer to his question,—this sermon on his 
responsibilities—occur again and again. To feel the force of this 
passage, which we have shortened, the reader has only to consult 
such texts as I Peter 1, 13; 1, 24; ii, 18; ili, 8, 9; 1v, 3, 43 tv, 7, 8; 
v, 1,9. It is not too much to expect that an unprejudiced student 
of St. Luke’s witness will see a confirmation of St. Peter’s real 
power over his fellow-servants in the House of God. 

A further incident, related by St. Luke alone, puts this point 
beyond doubt. It is given in the twenty-second chapter. St. Luke 
has a fashion of contrasting pairs; and in describing the incidents 
of the Last Supper he suggests a contrast between Judas and Peter. 
When our divine Lord foretold the betrayal, his disciples “began to 
inquire among themselves which of them it was who would do this 
thing.” It was a painful discussion as to who was the least and 
last among them. ‘And there was also a strife amongst them, which 
of them should seem to be the greater.” [scCwv]. If the Master, 
intended to leave them all equal, and no one of them greater than 
the others, the strife could have been quelled by a word declaring 
their equality. But instead of this simple explanation St. Luke 
records our Blessed Lord’s lengthy declaration of the duties of the 
greater: 

The kings of the Gentiles lord [kvpevovew] it over them; and they 
that have power over them are called beneficent. But you, not so. But 
he that is the greater [6 «s#”] among you let him become as the younger 

‘[vewrepos]; and he that is the leader as he that serveth. 

For which is greater, he that sitteth at table, or he that serveth? 
Is not he that sitteth at table? But I am in the midst of you as he that 


-serveth.... fr. 
And I dispose to you, as My Father hath disposed to Me, a Kingdom. 


Wu? Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have rou, that he may 
-sift you as wheat. But I have prayed for THEE that thy faith fail not; 
and thou being once converted confirm [¢77por] thy brethren.” 
The scene evidently left so deep an impression on the mind of 
“St. Peter, that the phenomenon we have already remarked is repeated. 
Phrases from this last discourse of our Lord are found imbedded in 
-the Epistle of St. Peter. The uncommon word xupceuvw is used in 
the advice given to the ancients [zpeafutepous] by one who is a fellow- 
-ancient [ovvzpecfutepos|. “Feed the flock of God...neither ag 
lording it [xataxupcevovtes] over the clergy.** The word vewrepog 
Lk. xxii, 25-32. 
*T Peter v, 1, 3. 
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rarely used, is found in the phrase. ‘In like manner, ye young men 
[vewtepoc].27 St. Luke is careful to recall that the Master was conscious 
of the onset Satan and the gates of Hell would make against Peter and 


the rest. That St. Peter remembered His Master’s words, may be 
seen in the phrase: ‘Be sober and watch; for your adversary the 
devil as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour. 


Whom resist ye, strong in faith. But the God of all grace. ..will 
perfect you [ocnocéec].?8 
It can hardly be doubted that St. Luke, whilst describing the 


dispute about the primacy which jarred so painfully with the emotions 
-of a farewell meal, had in mind a similar strife which had occurred 
‘during the last few days or perhaps the last few hours in Galilee.” 
‘The Saviour had on that occasion quelled the strife, not by protesting 
that all the apostles were, were to be, equal; but by setting before 
the “greater”? one the example of a little child. When the distressing 
‘scene arose at the supper-table in Jerusalem, He renewed the same 


lesson of humility; but clearly pointed out on whom His choice 
rested and who it was that would confirm his brethren. St. Luke 


-could hardly have made a clearer profession of faith that St. Peter 
had been chosen by Jesus Christ to have what may be called a primacy 
-of power. And his last reference to St. Peter confirms this view: 


“The Lord is risen; and hath appeared to Simon.*? 


The Witness of St. John. 


It is no part of our present task to question or affirm the Johannine 


“-authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Nor would it be easy to say which 
‘theory of the authorship would give most support to the Petrine texts. 


It is characteristic of this Gospel that it seldom gives us what 
may be found in the Synoptics. Its aim is not so much to repeat, as 


to complete. No doubt the Synoptic writings were before the author 
as he wrote. But times had changed, and with them the Christian 


consciousness, since the preaching of St. Peter was taken down by 
St. Mark. Foes had begun to appear within the church. Robber- 
shepherds had made a way within the sheep-fold to kill and to de- 
troy. Many of the sayings of the Master, long forgotten amidst 
the din and strife of tumultuous days had been brought to memory 


7] Peter v, 5. 
*8T Peter v, 8-10. 
®Lk. ix. 46. 
80Lk. xxiv, 34. 
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by the perils of the latter times. There was already need of strength— 
ening the hand of the supreme authority. And though St. John 
was an Apostle, and Clement, Bishop of Rome, was but the successor 
of an Apostle, yet Clement not John was the heir to the prerogatives 
of St. Peter. Such is the message of the closing chapters of the | 
Fourth Gospel. It is not too much to see in the witness of the Gospel 
a further development of the Petrine proof. The privilege, the primacy 
of St. Peter is not merely one of power of jurisdiction over his fellow- 
apostles. He is the Shepherd commissioned to feed not merely 
the lambs, but the sheep who themselves feed the lambs. 

We may be allowed to draw this study to a somewhat abrupt 
close, in the hope that at some later date a fuller study of St. John 
may show still more the force of St. Peter’s claims. Though we 
have left a sketch rather than a finished picture our patient reader 
may yet have seen what is meant by an organic conception of Holy 
Writ. The witness of the four Gospels to the claims of St. Peter | 
has not been scheduled and valued by a. mere arithmetical process. 
It has everywhere been taken as the expression of a living organism,. 
the Church. . For in the Church and not alone in the written word 
of the Church are to be found the wisdom and power of Him Who 
is ‘‘the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 


VINCENT McNass, O. P. 


RELATIVISM AND LOGIC 
Prof. Giuseppe Calderoni 


The history of philosophy, ancient or modern, presents to us 
the almost uninterrupted spectacle of the rise and fall of philosophical 
systems. Opinions once held in high repute give way to new ones; 
and these latter in their turn make place for still others; not unfre- 
quently, indeed, those which were rejected and forgotten have re- 
turned in new guise and held the field once more. And the strange 
feature of the whole spectacle is that there was not one of these sys- 
tems, no matter how odd or unfounded, but was held by many during 
its period of dominance, as being beyond the reach of attack.1 So 
true indeed is this that not a few have drawn from it the conclusion 
that philosophy is a futile study, a mere mental exercise, without 
foundation or substance. 

This view, however, has its origin in the fact that its partisans 
have not paid sufficient attention to the whole field of thought. They 
have given too exclusive consideration to the vicissitudes of specula- 
tion and the numerous aberrations of philosophical schools, and have 
thus lost sight of the fact that in the midst of all this heave and change 
of ideas and systems, a nucleus of thinkers has always remained faith- 
ful to certain fundamental principles which form the patrimony of 
the “traditional philosophy,” a philosophy formulated by the genius 
of great thinkers and in accordance with the common sense of man- 
kind. The fluctuations of the systems which vary from the tradi- 
tional philosophy might well be compared to those of the waves of 
the sea, which seem to be the tossings of the entire sea, but which 
really have beneath them a mass of water that remains unperturbed. 

And to-day we find ourselves in a period of the rise of a system, 
which, though not new, has taken on fresh developments in accordance 
with the tendencies of the times. After the recent downfall of the 
materialism and positivism which seemed to have won the victory, 
has come the turn of Kantian relativism, of neo-criticism, which 
may be said to be the dominant current in contemporary thought. 
The tendency towards relativism, at least in substance, is very ancient. 
It is sufficient to indicate the relativism of Protagoras, so splendidly 
refuted by Plato in his Theatetus; and the pronouncements of the 


1On this point ef. Bonatelli, Discussioni Gnoseologiche. 
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eristic and sceptical schools down to David Hume, the immediate 
predecessor of Kant, who in his turn is the father of the present form 
of relativism. 7 

Although relativism as we find it to-day is in substance anything: 
but new, there are many who vaunt it as a conquest of modern 
thought, and proclaim it as a system which alone possesses a safe and 
solid basis. They tell us that 1t has buried the traditional philoso- 
phy without hope of resurrection, and is destined to sit upon the 
throne of the great discoveries of modern genius, to hold henceforth 
undisputed sway in the speculative order. 

The story of philosophical thought shows that we are exposed 
to facile enthusiasms and to the discomfitures which inevitably follow 
in their train. Modern relativism, built up on the basis of Kantism, 
shows, no less than the old relativism, weak foundations and serious: 
rents which presage its not distant downfall. The mild form of par- 
tial scepticism on which it is based cannot help developing, by force 
of its principles, into full scepticism; its weak supports and the latent. 
but intrinsic contradictions which affect it will bring about its ruin 
when the inexorable axe of logic is applied to it. 


x x 


Modern relativism grants in substance the logical or formal 
value of the principles of reason; but it denies their ontological or 
objective value; that is to say, it holds these principles to be true 
inasmuch as they are in harmony with the laws which govern our 
intelligence, but it denies or rather doubts their truth as regards. 
the objective nature of things: we do not know whether by virtue 
of these principles we obtain a knowledge of the nature of things. 
Accordingly, it denies the value of metaphysics, which, relying on 
these principles, claims to examine the noumenal world, the world 
of essences and natures, because metaphysics attempts to deal with. 
matters which lie beyond the range of our experience. It grants, 
however, the validity of knowledge which is based on experience, 
or in other terms, can be proved by it; and accordingly it concedes 
the validity of the positive sciences, which have their foundation in 
experience; and also the veracity of feeling with its moral, social, 
and religious tendencies.? 


All relativists are not agreed as to the extent of the validity of our powers of 
knowing. Brevity prevents me from giving here the many degrees and differences 
that are to be met with in the writings of the advocates of the system. For a more 
thorough exposition of this matter consult the work of Prof. Chiesa, La base del real- 
ismo e la critica neo-Kanziana, pp. 16, 17; publ. by Desclée, Lefebvre. 
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Now in these points are contained the elements of the destruction 
of the system. 

They would deny the cntolcgical value of the prirciples cf reason 
and thus exclude the possibility of a knowledge of the noumenal 
world and of metaphysics, but they are ready to grant the knowledge 
of the phenomena, and on this ground the system accepts the validity 
of the natural sciences. But I wculd chserve that you cannot have 
sciences without principles; and the principles of these very experi- 
mental or positive sciences are so closely connected with the meta- 
physical principles that if the latter ke rejected the former are of 
no avail. All generalisations are ultimately dependent on the prin- 
ciples of metaphysics. If after repeated experiments with falling 
bodies, I reach the conclusion: “Heavy bodies when left unsupported 
fall to the ground,” I do so in virtue of the principle that, the laws 
of nature remaining constant, the same antecedents will have the 
same consequences. But is not such a principle metaphysical, or, 
as they say nowadays, metempirical? Can it be said that experience 
has taken in nature in all places and times? But if this law of falling 
bodies derives its force from a principle which is not the direct out- 
come of experience, if it is based in fine on a metempirical principle, 
then the law itself, if we would be logical, is destitute of ontological 
and objective value. And so too the principal of the conservation 
of energy affirms that nothing is created and nothing destroyed, that, 
there are only transformations of energy. But we are enabled to 
establish this law not by mere experience but by the aid of a prin- 
ciple of reason, that of causality by which we establish the causal 
nexus among a series of phenomena. Experience gives the crude 
material for rising to generalisations and laws; the principle gives - 
the form. 

Take away the ontological value of the principles of reason, and 
you destroy the ontological value of the principles of the positive 


- sciences and with it the correspondence of these sciences with the 


world of phenomena; nay, more than that, it would be impossible 
to be sure of the very reality of the phenomena. The affirmation 
of the very fact that we have experiences is a fruit of the application 
of the principles of reason. The bare physical or sense impression 
is not enough; even animals have that. The.assertion of any sort 
of reality, even that of phenomena, involves the use of metaphysical 
principles, especially the principle of contradiction. Such an af- 
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firmation would be empty and arbitrary if the principles on which 
it is based have only a subjective and logical value. 

- If the theory of relativity be accepted, the force of lass leads 
inevitably to the ruin of those empirical sciences which it would save 
from shipwreck, no matter whether they be considered with reference 
to the real or to the phenomenal world. 

And already there are indications of a destructive tendency in 
this very direction. In a recent work, Per la filosofia dell’ azione,* 
Landro writes: ‘‘The process (referring to the physical sciences) 
even in the part which is occupied with the external establishment 
of the facts, carries with it a number of subjective co-efficients which 
form only another of the many manifestations of our mental activ- 
ity’ (p. 24). “The chemical or physical fact in its primitive form, 
the crude fact, as Poincaré calls it, undergoes, through scientific 
observation, a process of working over, by which it takes on new 
characteristics and loses others. It may be said that it loses its in- 
dividuating notes to enter into categories. 

The student registers the phenomenon which takes place outside 
of him; but in the very act by which he notes its occurrence, he sets 
its boundaries, selects a particular aspect of it, introduces it into one 
of the cells into which his knowing faculty is divided. In this way 
the scientist really creates the fact; not the crude fact, but the scien- 
tific fact: that is, the crude fact transformed by the reconstructive 
action of the rational soul. Science arises from the statement and 
the synthesis of the scientific facts, that is, from the natural facts, 
subjected to the reflex consideration of the inquirer. Of necessity 
the laws of science do not escape the emptiness of the process from 
which they proceed, and their apparent value is a constant concealed. 
but real, pelitio principw”’ (p. 27). ‘Recent critical examination 
of the sciences does not get beyond the postulate of innatism. What 
it supposes antecedently to experience is the activity of the spirit, 
the ability to transform the crude data of the senses and to make 
them the object of scientific definition. The traditional philosophy 
has admitted this initial power of the soul by which the particular 
is raised to the universal. Contemporary science only draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the action of the mind in the formation of a scien- 
tific fact is one which deforms reality while elevating it, and leaves an 
inevitable trace of subjectivism on all our reflex thought” (p. 29). 
“The really precious result of the revision to which science has sub- 
"Scuola tipog. cooperativa, Citta di Castello, 1907. sti(‘<‘<CS*™*S 
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jected itself is the modest, but honest, recognition of its own limited 


possibilities. Poincaré puts it strongly: ‘Not only can science not 
make us know the nature of things; nothing can make us know it; 
and if a super-man could do so, he would not be able to express it. 
Not only can we not divine the answer; if it were given to us, we 
could not understand it; I ask myself indeed if we really understand 
the question.’ These words are a resumé of the whole revolution 
made by recent criticsm in the sphere of the experimental sciences” 
(p. 31). | 

Nor can we hope a better fate for the mathematical sciences. 
These are based on the relations which exist between quantities. But 
the knowledge of relations is based on the knowledge of the entities 
between which the relations exist. And if the objective knowledge 
of these entities can be disfigured in the process to which they are 
subjected by our minds, we may be the victims of a delusion, and the 
relations which we think we perceive may be merely subjective ap- 
pearances. “Thought presents to us with irresistible evidence cause 
and effect, substance and accident, the sphere and the cube, the circle 
and the square, etc., in complete antithesis to each other, and tells 
us that it is absurd and inconceivable that these notes should co-exist 
in the same thing at the same time and under the same respect. The 
sphere is naturally conceived as opposed to the cube, an effect as op- 
posed to a cause, etc. Now, if to this logical and natural opposition 


(for it is impossible to think the contrary) there be not a correspond- 


ing real opposition; if, in other words, there can exist a cubical sphere 
or an effect not really distinct from the cause; if that which seems 
evidently absurd can exist in the realm of fact, then we are victims 
of a deception which is based on thought itself; and if there can be 
one such deception, there can be two, ten, a thousand, any number 
of them; every form of certitude, even mathmetical, becomes suspect, 
and the road to absolute scepticism is inevitably opened.’’4 

And as a matter of fact, doubt has already been raised concern- 
ing the objective value of mathematics. “Poincaré states at length 
the conventional character of mathematical theorems. He examines 
the processes in constant use in algebraical operations and reduces 
them to a single line of proof...which runs as follows: we establish 
first of all a theorem for n equals 1; then we show that if it holds good 
of equals 1, it holds good of n, and from this we conclude that it is 


true for all whole numbers. But on what rests this mode of reason- 


4Chiesa, op. cit. p. 92. 
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ing? Its essential character lies in the fact that it contains, reduced 
‘to a single formula, a chain of hypothetical syllogisms: the number 
of which is indefinite, as is the series of the numbers to which the 
reasoning may be applied. And since we cannot make this appli- 
cation completely, it is evident that our mathematical calculations 
no less than our physical theories rest on an incomplete induction. 
With this difference, however, that induction applied to the physical 
sciences is always uncertain since it implies the belief in a universal 
order outside of us; while mathematical induction possesses an ir- 
resistible power, since it is but the assertion of a fundamental prop- 
erty of the mind: that of creating the object of research, mathematical 
quantity, and of determining the methods for its study.’’* As for 
geometry, Poincaré remarks that if one starts out with a different 
set of postulates from those of the Euclidean Geometry (which are, 
by the way, indemonstrable) it is possible to construct a different 
and quite consistent geometry, as has been done by Lowatschewsky 
and Riemann. And he concludes: ‘At any rate the axioms of geom- 
etry are nothing but conventions; our choice among the possible 
conventions is guided by the experimental facts; but it remains 
free and is not limited except by the need of avoiding contradictions 
...1In other words these axioms are merely dressed up definitions... . 
Hence the question: Is the Euclidean Geometry true? has no sense. 
One geometry is no truer than another: it is simply more or less handy; 
since it is simple, and in accord with the properties of the natural 
solids with which we construct our instruments of measurement.’’*® 

Relativism, though it would not desire to be stamped with the 
note of scepticism, develops, little by little, not only into external 
scepticism, that is, regarding the external world, but into internal 
scepticism, that is, regarding the internal world, in as much as we 
cannot pass any certain Judgment even regarding the latter. By 
means of consciousness we know our own states, ways, and mental 
phenomena, and, therefore, its activities constitute what can be 
called internal experience. But consciousness, while it reveals to us 
such states and phenomena, tells us nothing regarding their internal 
value. It is one thing to feel a state, to experience a fact, but quite 
another thing to pass judgment on them., When we proceed to this, 
even when we begin to reason about consciousness, we move a step 
forward. From being simple experimenters, we become judges; 


SLandro, op. cit. p. 21. 
®Apud Landro, p. 23. 
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and as such we make consciousness itself, and what is contained in it, 
objective, in as much as we say they exist and analyse them by dis- 
cussion and criticism. But how is this possible except by the aid 
of reason and the application of its principles? And if these are, 
according to relativism, the sources of relativity of knowledge, how 
are we to avoid the relativity of the conclusions, and, therefore, of 
all the sciences that have reference to the internal world? We say, 
consciousness cannot lead us into error. This is very true, but it is 
-a truth which is not immediately given in consciousness; it supposes 
a line of reasoning based on the principle that in the direct results 
-of experience there cannot be error. But is not this a metaphysical 
principle? Can mere experience cause us to jump to such a principle? 
And this being granted, what further than relative value can there 
‘be for the statement that consciousness cannot lead us into error? 
And then how are we to avoid that agonizing fear of being continually 
‘in error regarding our internal experience, even regarding self-exis- 
tence, which is also a fact which we have on the testimony of con- 
sciousness? And indeed we have come to this stage. Remacle’ 
says: ‘There is illusion in every state of consciousness... because 
to know it is evidently not to know it as it is. The necessary conclu- 
‘sion is that there are two kinds of Idealism, one which we may call 
external, understanding by the term that which refers to the world 
outside us, and the other internal or that which deals with the world 
‘within us.” 

We have seen that if we do not mitigate the laws of logic, then, 
granted the principles of relativism, we must of necessity end in com- 
plete and unqualified scepticism. And thus that system which claims 
the advantage of fixing the limits of human knowledge finishes by 
denying any knowledge to man, if by knowledge we understand the 
cognition of the real (noumenal or phenomenal) as it is, and not as it 
appear to us. Hence a consequence ruinous to relativism; for just 
as absolute scepticism is a denial of itself, and pulls down with one 
hand what it builds up with the other, so too relativism affords its 
own denial, for by conclusion after conclusion, it is resolved into 
absolute scepticism. Passing over for the present the many con- 
tradictions that the system is heir to by reason of the sceptical element 
with which it is affected, let us stop here to consider some of its weak 
sides or some of the vital errors that undermine it. 


7TRevue de métaphysique et de morale, 1893. 
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Relativism claims that there is no conformity between the laws 
of thought and reality; or, at least, that we know not whether this. 
conformity exists or not. But such a supposition is unreasonable. 
No universal tendency of nature is deprived of the reality of the cor- 
responding object. This is a truth which is shown by the facts. Now 
in the opinion of the relativists, humanity has a natural and irre- 
sistible tendency to consider true metaphysics legitimate, and not to 
regard the object of intellectual knowledge as illusory. Now how 
is it that here alone we must have universal error? You will say 
that very often we are not in a position to test the conformity of our 
judgments with reality, for this is possible only when we can intro- 
duce the touchstone of experience. But if when we have the actual 
test of experience we find that every correct judgment conforms to- 
reality, why should we hesitate when the confirmation of immediate 
and direct experience is not within our power? You will say that. 
the test of experience shows the correctness of judgments only in 
regard to the order of phenomena, but not in regard to the real order, 
about which the question is really concerned. I answer that against 
this we have always the fact that there is in us an order of faculties 
faithfully representative of reality and in conformity to it; and this: 
granted, it is unreasonable to deny or even to doubt. 

On the other hand, would any judgment regarding the reality 
and the conditions of the order of phenomena be possible without the: 
co-operation of the principles of reason? The mere experience of the 
phenomena, as we have already noted, tells us nothing of it. It is. 
like an old manuscript which has to be read and interpreted; and it. 
is reason that reads and interprets, in as much as it is provided with 
its own powers, its own principles, and its own natural laws. Upon 
careful consideration it will be evident how insufficient are the grounds. 
set forth by the relativists for distrusting the veracity of our intel- 
ligence and admitting a mental elaboration, and suspecting a lack of 
conformity of the concepts and principles of reason with reality. The 
said elaborations would be due to the forms and laws of thought itself 
which manipulate, so to speak, the data of experience, so as to render 
the concept different from the real condition of things. 

Now these forms and laws are either a priori or a posteriori; in 
other words they are native to human intelligence or they are ac- 
quired. If native, they are either put there by a First Cause who 
thereby has made man naturally intelligent; or, excluding the in- 
tervention of a First Cause, they are, as Spencer would have it, the 
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outcome of heredity, the mental acquirements of ancestors transmitted 
to their descendants. But in the first supposition it would be foolish 
to fear that these forms and laws should distort our concepts; for why 
should the Author of nature create man in such a way as to make 
him subject to an inevitable hallucination? Such an act would not 
be worthy of His greatness. The explanation by heredity really 
belongs in the a@ posteriori class, for, as Spencer says, the mental 
forms, though innate in the individual, are acquired by the race. 
Ultimately, therefore, in any hypothesis which we have to deal with 
as an objection, the laws, forms, and principles must be considered 
as having been acquired in some way. But if this is so, the mental 
elaboration which concepts are supposed to undergo is left without 
support. By what instrumentality would such an elaboration take 
place? Is it done by virtue of the logical forms? According to the 
supposition there are no logical forms antecedent +o experience. Can 
it be accounted for by the structure of the bodily organism? But the 
organism can impress the mind only according to the modifications 
which itself receives, and how can these be different from the way 
in which reality acts on it? It is for the relativist, who appeals to 
logical forms to explain the lack of conformity between ideas and 
reality, to prove the existence of such forms; for this is the very 
foundation of his system. 

Kant indeed offers an explanation of these forms—an explana- 
tion, be it noted, in the metaphysical order, established by means of 
an analytic a prior: process, which process he himself has declared 
nsufficient to lead us to absolute knowledge. He analyses the ideal 
concepts, and as a fruit of this analysis finds that they possess the 
notes of necessity and immutability, hence he concludes that since 
_ these notes cannot be derived from real things (which are contingent 
and mutable), the concepts must have been modified in.the making 
by certain logical forms which constitute a part of the original en- 
dowment of the mind. Thus, making use of a process which is con- 
fessedly invalid, he establishes the validity of the conclusion. 

But aside from this serious flaw in the process, if the concepts 
possess (as they do) the notes of immutability and necessity, this 
fact by no means implies that they are a priori forms of our under- 
standing, or that they cannot have been derived from reality. This 
inference would be legitimate only if it were shown that the universal 
and necessary element can nowise exist in singular contingent facts. 
True, this element is not to be found in the characteristics by which 
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they are individual and concrete; but it does exist in the general 
properties of their nature. A stone is certainly not. immutable and 
necessary with regard to the concrete notes which make it to be this: 
definite stone: these notes could change and be other than they are.. 
But we find the immutable and the necessary in the notes which 
constitute its nature. ‘The stone could not be a stone if it did 
not possess the elements indispensable to make it such. And it is: 
in this respect that cur mind can select from among the contingent. 
and changeable notes which determine the individual thing, the im-- 
mutable and necessary element, without any need of recourse to sub— 
jective forms. ? 
Kantism cannot find any immutable and necessary element in 
things, since these are mutable and contingent; it places this element. 
in the mind of man—as if we were not mutable and contingent. In 
this respect ontologism was much more logical. It believed that the: 
characteristics of necessity and immutability which ideas possess: 
could not be derived either from the objects themselves or from the 
thinking subjects, and, therefore, concluded that we contemplate: 
them in God. Besides, if it be form which gives to the idea its char- 
acter of necessity, whence arises that of contingency? It will be- 
answered: from the respective form or; category. Very well; then 
the supposed forms of thought are validly applied to reality, or they 
are not. In the first case our knowledge is an adequate representa-- 
tion of the real, that is to say, it is absolute; in the second case, we 
are involved in full scepticism. How can we get to know that what 
we think contingent (for example, the phenomenon) is actually con- 
tingent? And how can Kant assert categorically that the necessary 
is in no way in the real things, when we are ignorant whether the ap- 
plication of the forms of thought is in harmony with the real con-- 
ditions of the object?® 


x Ex 


Latter-day relativism is entangled in manifold contradictions; 
such is the penalty which must be undergone by every sceptical or: 
half-sceptical system. 


’The most recent relativists reject the idea of logical forms that are a prioris- 
and assert the elaboration of the concept by the mind, which deforms thought and 
gives it a subjective character. But this supposition needs to be proved; it is con- 
trary to what we witness in the universal ordering of nature, the arrangement of 
which evidences wisdom, order, and truth. Why then is it that here alone the mind. 
must be condemned to feed itself with illusions? “i 
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The relativist admits the phenomenon as being certain—whether 


as an objective fact, or, as some would have it, a subjective fact, here 
amounts to little. He admits as certain that outside of us, or at 


least inside of us, something exists. With this he implicitly admits 
as certain the principle of contradiction; since without it the cate- 


' gorical assertion: Something exists, would be without firm foun- 


dation. Therefore in one instance at least the principle of contra- 
diction must be considered as having ontological and objective valid- 
ity. In the system, however, no principle possesses more than a 
mere logical value. It is of no use to say that the apprehending 
of the phenomenon is a matter of immediate experience, for (I must 
insist once more) it is one thing to have experience of a fact and an- 
other thing to express a judgment concerning its reality. The latter 
process is a function of the intelligence making use of its own prin- 
ciples. 

The relativists present their system as true and certain. It is 


set up in opposition to other systems; relativism is true, the others 
are not. Now, borrowing the distinction from the relativists them- 
selves, we ask: Is relativism true in se, or is it true only for us? 
in other words: Is it in conformity with reality, or is it a creation 
of our own minds? If the former, then there is such a thing as ab- 
‘solute knowledge—and this destroys the fundamental tenet of the 
‘system, that all knowledge is relative. If the latter, then relativism 


is relegated to a place among the other systems, which, according 


to it, have only a relative value. 


Moreover, relativists do not restrict themselves to merely affirm- 
ing the truth of their system; they make use of argument to prove it. 
And argument means going from principles to conclusions. But 
according to them the principles of reason have only a relative value. 
Hence their conclusion:, All knowledge is relative, would. be at once 
absolute and relative—absolute, because posited by the system ab- 
solutely and unconditionally; relative, because based upon relative 
premisses. 

The relativist asserts that nothing outside the region of phe- 
nomena is knowable, that the substance or noumenon lies outside our 
mental reach. But still he talks about it like any other man. How 
ean he talk about substances if their reality does not somehow find 
a way into his mind and make itself known? How can he discuss a 
thing which lies beyond the reach of his mind and in the region of 
the unknowable? A barbarian who knows nothing about the cosmic 
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ether can neither affirm nor doubt nor deny it. The relativist, in 
face of the undeniable fact that mankind is convinced that it gets 
hold of objective truth, concludes that mankind is the victim of a 
general deception. And in this case the error arises out of man’s 
very nature, and therefore is universal and unavoidable. But then how 
can the relativist rise above nature and render himself superior 
to its fatal demands? Is he not a man like cthers? And if he does 
succeed in escaping from the common error of humanity, then there 
is possibility of knowledge free from illusion and deception, knowledge 
which at least in some departments can arrive at objective truth; 
there can be some phases of. mental activity safe from the intrusion 
of the elements which beget error. The mind in forming judgments 
concerning itself has at last broken its bonds and set itself free from 
the unbroken series of errors to which nature has condemned it. 

Nor can it be said that we have departed from the question at 
issue by changing from the discussion of judgments about the external 
world to judgments about the internal world, about the Ego, whose 
facts can be studied in themselves by direct introspection. The 
conclusions which the relativist reaches concerning these internal 
facts are not the result of immediate intuition, but of a secondary 
process which requires long and laborious reasoning, and the use of 
the identical laws and principles which govern the mind in the enquiry 
into any other field of knowledge. But this is a conclusion which is 
ruinous to relativism. If in their mental operations both the rela- 
tivist and the non-relativist make use of the same laws and principles, 
then if they are sound and valid for the former they cannot but be 
so for the latter. There is no middle way: either deny absolute value 
to the system, or admit the absolute character of knowledge. 


*The mistake of the relativists in this question owes its origin to a great extent, 
in my opinion, to their not distinguishing between what is of immediate and direct 


cognition and what is not. In the epistemological problem we should remember’ 
that there are entities of which we have immediate knowledge, viz. phenomena, 


and others, viz. noumena, of which our knowledge is only mediate and indirect. Now 
we perceive the phenomenon, but we perceive it as not existing in se; hence the 
need of something on which, so to speak, it rests and depends. This entity is what 
we are accustomed to call subsiance. Furthermore, the phenomenon is invested 
with certain characteristics and conditions which determine its nature. And as these 
characteristics and conditions reveal the nature of the phenomenon, so also do they 
give us a key to the nature of the substance from which the phenomena proveed. 

In a word, as the reality of the phenomena demonstrates the reality of the sub- 
stance as a necessary basis of the phenomena, so too the nature of the phenomena 
gives us the clue to the nature of the substance on which the phenomena depend. 
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Modern relativism, as we have seen, is subject to manifold con- 
tradictions in this first part of the system which asserts the relativity 
of knowledge. And it is not lacking in contradictions in its second 
part in which, on the principles of the philosopher of Koenigsberg, 
it establishes the truth of the feelings, with their moral, social, and 
religious implications, in the hope of saving from destruction the most 
sacred treasures of humanity. 

True, our feelings and their tendencies do indicate a motion 
of our soul; but they do not afford a warrant of the validity of their 
object. Feelings and tendencies can betray us into error; they can 
be out of harmony with reality. The opponents of relativism do 
not deny that the universal tendencies of nature are echoes of 
nature which inform us of the agreement between themselves 
and the truth of the objects which attract them. But we arrive 
at this principle only after the application of the test of reason. 
The relativist who denies the value of reason destroys his own posi- 
tion and can no longer establish, except illogically, the warrant for 
realities which he wishes to derive from feelings and tendencies. Here 
too, we find a desire to affirm a truth with that reason which has been 
declared impotent to get at truth. Either admit the value of reason 
or give up the value of the feelings. 

This too shows the inconsequence of the recent school of the 
philosophy of action, or of immanence, which has come forward as 
the defender of neo-criticism. It denies to reason the capacity of 
attaining certain truth in the metaphysical order, thus closing the 
way to that body of knowledge which would put it in possession of 
the treasure of religious truths; and it wishes that belief and prac- 
tise in morals and ‘religion should be founded on the exigencies and 
needs of the human spirit. Passing over the fact that not all men 
confess to feeling these needs, we ask what warrant there is, outside 
that given by the process of reason, for being certain that these needs 
and demands, in so far as they are felt, are in conformity with truth. 
Is it not possible that the whole matter might resolve itself into an- 
other case of mental illusion? 

Nor is it any use to say that there is question of making religious 
beliefs harmonise with the needs of contemporary thought. We 
must inquire whether such demands are just and in conformity with 
the truth. When sensism holds sway, must one become a sensist? 
The conclusions which are rejected to-day will be received to-morrow. 
Certainly it is unbecoming the philosopher or the Christian apologist 
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to change his views to suit the changes of fashion. It is now some 
years since Franchi wrote: ‘The neo-Kantian schools are now 

preaching with great enthusiasm-a return to the critical philosophy 

(Zuriick auf Kant) as a barrier against the waves of atheism and. 
materialism which threaten to overwhelm and smother in their muddy 
waters moral and religious philosophy and even civilisation itself,. 
by extinguishing every ray of belief in God as an eternal and infinite 
Being, and Soul as a spiritual substance. To this school may be ap- 
plied the warning of Dante: Mala via tiene! The undertaking is 
a noble one, and most opportune at the present time; but it is not 

by the critical philosophy that it will be accomplished. Indeed, it is: 
this very critical philosophy that has done more than any other sys- 

tem to precipitate thought first into the abyss of German pantheism,. 
and then of French positivism. And hence spring all the other dis- 

eases of its present condition, including the monstrous pessimism 

of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, which stands as a monument to the: 
weakness and desperation of the nineteenth century....Is this the 
system to which we must return to heal and strengthen philosophy? 
What would be said of a medical system which would prescribe to a. 
dying man as a cure another dose of the poison that is killing him? 

No, this is not the way to give fresh life and energy to philosophy. 

The weakness of the system is due to the fact that it has lost all faith 
in things spiritual and divine. And a school that directs its forces: 
primarily to the task of proving that the objects of faith have no. 
reality of any kind, that they are illusions, dreams, chimeras, and’ 
that the arguments advanced to prove the real existence of God and 
the human soul run into sophisms, contradictions, and absurdities: | 
—such school can prescribe no remedy. Therefore the only anchor 
of salvation is that school in which there is harmony—not discord— 
between science and faith; that school in which the chief aim of reason 
is to multiply and strengthen, elucidate and defend the proofs put: 
forth for the truths of faith, and for its vital importance and supreme: 
necessity in the private, domestic, and social life of man; that school. 
which deems an honor the task of proving that whatever truth is es- 
tablished by science is not contrary to faith, and whatever it would 
establish as contrary to faith is contrary to reason itself; in a word, 
the anchor that is left us is that school which holds fast to the pure 
and fundamental teaching of Christian philosophy.” 


GIUSEPPE CALDERONI. 


fie VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: 


THEORY OF HEATHEN MYTHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 


Gabriel Oussani, D. D. 


INTRODUCTION. 


One of the most insinuating and, we must admit, specious objec- 
tions raised against the historical character of Christ’s Virgin Birth 
is based on the so-called analogies and parallel legends and myths 
said to be found in Roman, Greek, Buddhistic, Arabian, Babylonian 
and Egyptian mythologies. The objection may be stated as follows: 
Among the many legendary traditions and myths of these ancient 
nations there was a belief in the divine origin and conception of many 
of their gods, heroes and kings, and of their virgin birth, if not identical, 
certainly very similar to that related of Jesus. Therefore, the Gospel 
doctrine of Christ’s Virgin Birth is either borrowed from these Oriental 
mythologies, and, consequently, is mythological and legendary in 
character, or, if not dependent and borrowed from these, must be 
at least classed in the same category of religious myths and legends 
which have sprung up in parallel cases among many other nations 
of antiquity. 

To any mind of ordinary training, and not grossly lacking in 
common sense, even granting the correctness of the first premise, 
the conclusion cannot fail to appear illogical and unwarranted; 
for, strictly speaking, such parallels, unless they can be shown to 
have positively influenced the Gospel narrative of Christ’s Virgin 
Birth, cannot offset the historicity of the Evangelical records in question. 
The comparative study of religions and mythology has repeatedly 
shown that accidental and sometimes even substantial similarities 
do not necessarily involve causality or derivation, and, still less, 
identity. As Prof. Rhys Davids remarks: ‘‘For such purposes, 
comparisons are no longer of any service; and they will be of worse 
than no service if we imagine that likeness is any proof of direct re- 
lationship, that similarity of ideas in different countries shows that 
either the one or the other was necessarily a borrower....It would 
of course be going too far to deny that coincidences of belief are occa- 
sionally produced by actual contact of mind with mind; but it is no 
more necessary to assume that they always are so, than to suppose 
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that chalk cliffs, if there be such,in China, are produced by chalk cliffs 
in the Downs of Sussex. They have no connection one with another, 
except that both are the result of similar causes.” (Hzbbert Lect., 1881. 
p. 3). In like manner, according to our adversaries’ system of reasoning, 
even Christ’s divinity would resolve itself into a borrowed myth, as 
among many nations of antiquity kings, heroes, religious leaders and 
reformers were readily deified. So too, many of Our Lord’s miracles 
would be barred from the domain of history and reduced to legends 
as similar wonders are attributed to heathen heroes and deities. Even 
the heroic deeds and victories of an Alexander, of a Cesar, of a Charle- 
magne, of a Napoleon would resolve themselves into fiction and imita- 
tion, as similar deeds and triumphs are found to have been achieved 
by Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian kings and conquerors several 
centuries and millenniums earlier. 

So much in the abstract; for mutual borrowing of legends, beliefs 
and fictions is a historical fact, but it cannot be declared as such 
unless it can be proved to have taken place in this or in that case. 
The existence among many ancient nations of beliefs similar to that 
of Christ’s Virgin Birth, even if they can be proved as such, may 
reveal, after all, a certain tendency, a certain universal aspiration 
toward a supreme religious truth and feeling; but to conclude that, 
consequently, the doctrine of Christ’s Incarnation and Virgin Birth 
is borrowed from those and necessarily mythological and legendary 
in origin and character is, to say the least, entirely unwarranted. 
This ill-founded conclusion misses the truth in two directions. In 
the first place it fails to take into account the real significance of 
those deep-rooted and wide-spread convictions of the pagan world 
which point to a permanent necessity of the human heart. They 
voice the inappeasable desire of the universal human spirit for the 
manifestation of God in some tangible and intelligible form, viz: 
that if He is to reveal Himself to men at all, He must do so in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the human mind, and must meet the spiritual 
necessities of the men to whom He would make Himself known. The 
notion of a kinship between God and man is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of theism. In the second place, the weakness and absurdity 
of the heathen faiths consists, not so much in the principle of incarnation 
as in the specific applications which have been made of it. If the 
idea of incarnation is borrowed: from heathen religions, the person 
of Christ is not borrowed, and if there ever was a creature who can 
have any claim to divinity that creature is Christ who has admirably 
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shown in His earthly life all the necessary evidences of divinity. If 
heathenism alleges that in her great men God has in some sense been 
present, the proof of such’ an allegation must rest primarily upon 
the character of the person concerning whom such allegations are 
made. But it is a fact that no heathen religion has claimed as yet 
for her heroes and leaders what Christianity claims for Christ, and 
if they did their claim could not be historically substantiated, as in 
the case of Christ, and, consequently, it is open to challenge and doubt. 

But let us argue on safer and more positive ground. And in the 
first place, we flatly deny the assumed existence of such heathen 
parallels if not in all, certainly, in many cases. Second, if these 
so-called parallels are to be historically admitted they are either not 
parallels at all, or, if partially so, they are neither ad rem nor con- 
vincing. And finally, if these same parallels are substantially such, 
they cannot be shown to have influenced the Gospel narrative, or that 
the latter has borrowed the idea and the belief from them, a condition 
which, as we have already remarked, is necessary in order to success- 
fully attack the historical character and originality of the doctrine 
of Christ’s Virgin Birth. 

In our former study on the subject (Nov.-Dec. p. 313 sqq.) we pointed 
out how Lobstein, who among the many determined opponents of Christ’s 
Virgin Birth is facile princeps, flatly rejects the hypothesis of heathen 
mythological influence on the Gospel narrative, and his arguments 
in this direction are not without force or effect.. Here are his own 
words: ‘It is therefore unnecessary to resort to the hypothesis of 
pagan influences or of Hellenic or Oriental factors in order to explain 
the origin of the belief in the supernatural birth of Christ. The tradi- 
tion consecrated by our Gospels, the myth with which faith in the 
divine sonship of Jesus is poetically invested, has its roots deep down 
in Israel’s religion, transformed by the new faith. The dogma of 
the supernatural birth is the result of the union of traditional inter- 
pretation with the Christian principle. Recent researches, com- 
pleting and enriching observations made long ago, have collected 
numerous and often striking analogies between the biblical myth 
and legends of Greek or Eastern origin. Yet in such analogies it 
would be rash to see direct imitations or positive influences. The 
aversion which primitive Christianity felt for polytheistic paganism 
was so deep-seated that before supposing the new religion to have 
been influenced by pagan mythologies, we must examine with the 
utmost possible care the points of resemblance which are sometimes 
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found to exist between beliefs and institutions. No doubt the history 
of the Church abundantly proves that between the worship or doctrine 
of paganism on the one hand and advancing Christianity on the other, 
there was mutual action and, so to speak, slow and constant infil- 
tration, but nothing warrants historical criticism in considering the 
tradition of the miraculous birth of Christ as merely the outcome 
of elements foreign to the religion of Biblical revelation.’”? 

Seydel, Soltau, Schmiedel and Usener, to mention but the most 
modern and authoritative ones, hold on the other hand that the Gospel 
of the Infancy of Jesus is, in its origin, a non-Jewish, heathen story, 
adopted by the early Gentile Christians. Gunkel, followed by Cheyne 
and others, also thinks that it is based on a story of non-Jewish, or 
pagan, origin but current in Jewish circles and borrowed from those 
by some early Jewish Christians. As was to be expected, the theory 
of Seydel, Soltau, Schmiedel and Usener is branded as improbable 
by Gunkel and Cheyne whose own views are respectively rejected 
by the former scholars. Harnack believes in none of these theories, 
for, according to him, the doctrine of Christ’s Virgin Birth is of purely 
Jewish and Old Testament origin. His explanation of the Matthew 
and Luke narratives is that they are mutually dependent on a tra- 
ditionally current misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
Isaianic prophecy concerning the Virgo'concipiens or ‘alma. 

In our former study we already discussed and refuted both Lob- 
stein’s and Harnack’s theories, and it is our purpose to discuss and 
refute in the following pages those of Seydel, Soltau, Schmiedel, 
Usener, Gunkel, Cheyne and their many followers and imitators. 

Schmiedel and especially Soltau insist that the Gospel narrative 
of Christ’s Virgin Birth is influenced by, and based on Greek and 
Roman mythology, while Usener, and still more so Lillie and Seydel 
insist that it is borrowed from Buddhism: Gunkel, Cheyne and 
the rest of the coterie of the pan-Babylonian school, on the other hand, 
contend that it is derived from Egyptian, Arabian and Babylonian 
myths and legends. 

I. 
THE THEORY OF ROMAN MYTHOLOGICAL AND LEGENDARY ELEMENTS 
IN THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF CHRIST’S VIRGIN BIRTH. 

For the sake of completeness and accuracy, and in order to be 
absolutely fair in the presentation of this first category of objections, 
we shall reproduce these alleged parallels in the words of Soltau, their 


1The Virgin Birth of Christ, New York, 1903, p. 75-76. 
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ablest exponent. Our author insists on three main points, viz.: 
(1) The generation of Jesus through the Holy Spirit (Luke i, 26-56) 
and Math. i, 18-27); (2) The Angels’ song of praise (Luke ii, 8-20); 
and (3) The story of the journey made by the Magi from the East 
(Math. ii, 1-12). ‘These three ideas,’ Soltau tells us, “by means 
of which the history of the childhood of Jesus was in the end so em- 
_ bellished, have prototypes in heathen narratives, they may indeed be 
of purely heathen origin’. As to the first point, Soltau presents 
his evidence as follows: ‘‘In more ancient times it was one of the 
chief ideas of Greek fable to trace back the origin of heroes, bene- 
factors of the people, to the deity, even in a bodily sense. In very 
many instances Zeus was accounted to be the begetter of remarkable 
men; but the same assumption was made with regard to other gods 
also (Apollo, Mars, Mercury)....It is well known, for instance, 
what stress Alexander laid upon the fact that he was given out in 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon to be a son of Zeus. The honor secured 
him special authority in Egypt; it was the presupposition upon which 
the certainty of his: rule over the minds of those who were subject 
to him rested. In order to make the idea still more palatable to the 
Greeks, he spread abroad amongst the Hellenic peoples the anecdote 
to the effect that he was not the bodily son of Philip, but was begotten 
of a serpent—the serpent cohabiting with his mother Olympias. The 
same story is told of Scipio Africanus (Gellius, Noct. Att., 6). The 
serpent, especially among the Romans, was the symbol of the Genius, 
the protecting spirit of the family. The marriage-bed was sacred to 
the Genius of the family. When, in the case of such marriages as 
were for a long time unfruitful, a birth at length ensued, the happy 
event was ascribed to this protecting spirit of the family. 

“Augustus also availed himself of this superstition on the part 
of the mass of the people, in order to get them to believe in his higher 
origin. On the one hand, he caused sacrifices to be offered every- 
where to the Genius of the Emperor; on the other, he was careful 
that the fable should be widely diffused, to the effect that his mother 
Atia was once, while asleep in the temple of Apollo, visited by the 
god in the form of a serpent, and that the tenth month afterwards he 
himself was born. Augustus also did everything else in his power 
to promote this belief that Apollo was his father. Soothsayers and 
poets, if they wished to win the favour of the Emperor, were obliged 
to treat the idea in their writings. 
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“Was it to be wondered at, then, that kindred ideas grew up 
with regard to the origin of Christ, also, and that they found credence? 
This, at any rate, is clear: the belief in the Virgin Birth of Jesus could 
not have originated in Palestine; anyhow, it could never have taken 
its rise in Jewish circles. The Spirit (M9) of God is in Hebrew fem- 
inine. In the Gospel of the Hebrews, Jesus calls the Holy Spirit 
his mother”. (The Birth of Jesus Christ, 45-48). , 

As to the second point, he says that the purely heathen origin of 
the Angels’ song of praise (Luke il. 8f.) is quite evident. “No Jewish 
Christian would really have understood the idea that the birth of the 
Messiah heralded the dawn of a reign of peace jor the whole world and 
of happiness for all mankind. Now, recent discoveries of inscriptions 
in Asia Minor have shown us the originals to which these ideas go | 
back. In many towns of Asia Minor, as in Priene and Halicarnassus, 
edicts have been found (preserved in inscriptions) in which orders 
are given as to the celebration of the birthday of Augustus. These 
edicts date from the years 2 B. C. to 14 A. D. In them Augustus 
is glorified as saviour (ow77p) of the whole human race, as one in 
whom Providence (7povota) has not only fulfilled, but even surpassed 
the wish of all men. ‘For,’ we read in one of them, ‘peace prevails 
upon earth; harmony and order reign; men are filled with the best 
hopes for the future, with joyful courage for the present.’’ We see 
here that the rejoicings at the birth of Augustus found expression 
in the same way as, we are told in Luke ui, 10f., the joy at Jesus’ birth 
did. This and similar descriptions of the happiness of the world 
after the appearance of Augustus cannot, therefore, have been un- 
known to the Evangelist when he wrote the words found in Luke ii, 
8-20. The writer transferred them to the times when his Saviour 
was born; for no one who decides the question from a scientific stand- 
point could really doubt the priority of the Asiatic inscriptions to 
the first beginnings of a history of the childhood of Jesus. Every- 
one who compares the originals will feel the agreement to be really 
surprising. Even the word ‘‘gospel”’ and the name ‘saviour”’ occur 
in the inscription in honor of that Augustus who had at length be- 
stowed upon the world once more the blessings of ‘‘peace upon earth 
and among men good pleasure’”’—blessings longed for so ardently. 
And the words were, as a matter of fact, no mere expression of flat- 
tery; they reveal the true sentiments of men after the terrible strug- 
gles of ‘the civil wars” (pp. 34-36). 


ee a. 
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Finally, as regards the third point, viz. the adoration of the Magi, 
Soltau tells us that we must keep three ideas separate. These are: 
{1) the star which shone before the Wise Men; (2) the journey 
to the West, and their return by another route; and (3) the adora- 
tion of the new king and the presentation of gifts to him. ‘‘Of these 
three portions of the story, the idea of the presentation of gifts might 
perhaps be traced back to Old Testament prototypes. Isaiah lx, 6, 
amongst other passages, was in the mind of the Evangelist. But, 
apart from this, there can be no doubt that none of the other details 
grew up ypon Jewish soil, but are all based upon heathen mythology. 
As regards the star of the wise men, the star of Jacob in Leviticus 
xxiv, 17 was, it is true, pointed to in earlier times; but this was cer- 
tainly incorrect. For in the passage referred to it is a man that is 
intended, not a phenomenon in the sky. On the other hand, the 
mythological idea of connecting the coming of great men with the 
appearance of a shining star was widespread in the heathen world. 

“Shining phenomena in the sky were supposed to have been 
seen, at the time of their birth, in the case of Alexander the Great, 
of Mithridates, of Caesar, and of Augustus. It would seem to be 
particularly worthy of note that, as Suetonius tells us (Augustus, 
94), in explanation of the wonderful signs observed at the time of the 
birth of Augustus, the interpreters of signs are supposed to have 
declared that they announced the birth of the lord of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, the idea of referring this account, also, to the true Lord 
and Saviour of the world naturally occurred to the Church writer. 
The sign in the sky at once suggested the idea of introducing into 
the narrative the interpreters of signs, the Magi. It did not, however, 
at the same time suggest the Magi’s change of residence and their 
act of adoration. These had a quite different and peculiar origin. 
There is a remarkable parallel to the history of the Magi, also, in the 
history of the Roman Empire. The parallel has so far been neglected 
only because people had been accustomed to move back the date 
of the composition of the First Gospel to a rather early period. But 


after this view had proved to be erroneous, and it appeared that the 


history of the childhood in particular, as contained in the First Gos- 
pel, must be estimated to be one of the latest portions of this Gospel, 
there was nothing to prevent people from supposing that it was the 
journey of the Parthian King Tiridates and his Magians from the East 
in the time of Nero (66 A. D.) which gave the first occasion for adding 
the new incident to the story of the birth of Jesus... . 
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“This historical event, then, upon which the Gospel story is 
founded, was as follows:—In the year 66 A. D., the Parthian King 
Tiridates, having journeyed with a great following through the towns 
of Asia Minor to the West, then offered homage to Nero in Rome. 
Here he worshipped Nero as his god, as the Sun-god Mithras, and 
then returned by another route through the cities of Asia. It is true 
that the later Greek reporter, Dio (about 220), describes the act of 
adoration in the Roman forum in the most precise terms, without 
speaking expressly of the Magi; but Pliny, the contemporary of Nero,. 
in his Natural History (Historia Naturalis, xxx. 6) tells us particularly 
of the Magi and of the priestly character of the journey” (pp. 37-41). 

From the above considerations and parallels, Dr. Soltau thus. 
explains the origin of the Gospel of Christ’s Infancy: ‘There was a. 
tradition which. transferred the birthplace of Jesus from Nazareth to. 
the town of David, but in doing so allowed the fact that Joseph was. 
the father to stand. In the earliest recast of this a few fabulous. | 
elements of Hellenistic origin were inserted towards the end of the 
first century A. D. All these insertions, which were three in number, 
referred what had keen handed down and proclaimed in honour of 
the Roman Emperor, especially of Augustus, to the true Saviour of 
the world. Thus, the announcement of blessing in the case of Au- 
gustus was made use of in Luke il, 14; the supernatural birth of Au-- 
gustus was in Luke 1, 5f., Matthew 1, 19f., transferred to Jesus; and,. 
finally, the journey of the Magi with the intention of seeking out the 
new light of the world in the West became an ovation on the part. 
of the wise men to the Child Jesus” (pp. 49-50). — 


CRITICISM OF THE PRECEDING THEORY. 


Soltau’s elaborate presentation of these Roman parallels, at- 
tractive and fascinating as it may appear, is entirely subjective, 
fanciful, even bordering on the ridiculous and the absurd. The fol-. 
lowing remarks we trust, will suffice to demonstrate our contention. 

I. There is no mention or even allusion to a virgin-birth in the 
supposed parallel narrative of Augustus’ supernatural origin; a cir- 
cumstance which forms, after all, the central fact of the Gospel nar- 
rative, and the main point at issue. 

I]. Even among the Romans, inside and outside of Rome, 
the idea of Augustus’ supernatural origin was never believed in by 
the people, and, was in fact, ridiculed by the wise. Hence, it cannot 
have impressed the Evangelists, still less the early Christians, whether- 
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of Jewish or gentile origin. The Romans knew perfectly well who 
were the parents of Augustus, and the poets and the people at large 
knew still better that the idea was simply one of the many flatteries 
in which the ambitious Emperor most delighted. 

Ill. The first Palestinian Christians, for whom Matthew is 
attested by universal Christian tradition to have written his Gospel, 
were of Jewish origin, and consequently not only far from disposed 
to accept as true these heathenish fables of a supernatural birth, 
but would be, moreover, entirely opposed to such a belief, as being 
completely at variance with the Old Testament ideals and teaching. 
Birth out of legal wedlock was tpso jacto immoral, infamous and 
abominable. And if it were possible for such a belief to have im- 
pressed itself upon the Roman mind, it would have been equally 
impossible for the same to appeal to the Jewish temper. Super- 
natural generation, viz. generation through the mutual sexual co- 
operation of gods and godesses was, we know, a very common belief 
among the ancient polytheistic nations, who regarded it as a natural 
and legitimate form of pastime among the various gods and goddesses 
to procreate sons and daughters, little gods and goddesses, ad in- 
fimiitum. But that Yahweh, the only God, pure spirit and free from 
all human passions, should imitate the example of the abominable 
gods of the gentiles, was in the eyes of the Jews simply absurd and 
blasphemous. . 

IV. The attribution of a divine origin to Augustus and to the 
other herces of antiquity was put forth in order to advance a certain 
cause and to attain a certain end, namely, the glorification of these 
personages; whereas, in tke case of our Gospels, the supernatural 
origin of Jesus is not put fc1ward in order to glerify Him, as He was 
neither king, nor hero, nor a great military leader, nor did He ever 
claim to be any of these. He was rather, a poor and obscure mortal, 
a servant of the people, the mcst humble and unpretending of His 
countrymen, and openly antagonistic to all forms of worldly power, 
majesty and glory. Hence, if the supernatural origin of Jesus has 
found its place in the pages of our Evangelists, it was solely due 
to the reason that it was a fact, a fact which, although doubtless at 
first absurd and objectionable to the earliest Jewish Christian com- 
munity, yet on account of its unique nature and importance for the 
work of redemption, had to be recorded, notwithstanding the adverse 
and unfavorable impression it was sure to make on some readers of 
the Gospel narrative. In the case of Augustus the thought was the 
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father of the belief, while in the case of Jesus it was the simple, plain 
record of the fact that gave rise to the belief. For it was only when 
Augustus had become emperor that he, or rather, the poets started 
to tell the story of his divine origin; and so it was in the case of Alex- 
ander and the other heroes of antiquity. It is also quite evident 
that neither Augustus himself, nor any of his contemporaries believed 
him to be a real descendant of the gods; while Jesus, during His very 
lifetime, repeatedly emphasized His own divinity, in which He himself 
believed, long before the accounts of Matthew and Luke concerning 
His divine conception and Virgin birth were written. 

V. The parallel, furthermore, breaks down altogether when we 
compare the diametrically opposed character of the divine generation 
as attributed to Augustus and to Jesus. The first is not only gro- 
tesque, revolting and ridiculous but also presupposes, at the same 
time, a carnal relation of the god in material form with the woman; 
while in the case of Jesus, the whole conception of the miraculous 
event is so spiritual, transcendental and elevating that any peacoat 
with the former becomes absurd. 

The above five considerations, mutatis mutandis, can be easily 
applied to all other cases of kings and heroes, whether Roman, Greek, 
Egyptian or Oriental, for whom legendary traditions and fictions 
have claimed a supernatural origin. 

VI. As to the Song of the Angels, on which Soltau so earnestly 
insists and out of which he tries to make so much, it is sufficient to 
say that it would be as easy, in fact easier, to prove that the expres- 
sions of the inscriptions in question are borrowed from the Old Tes- 
tament, in which they repeatedly occur, as to prove that the Evange- 
lists borrowed them from the inscriptions. Would it not be, perhaps, 
more logical and natural to suppose that the Evangelists, imbued 
as they were with the Old Testament phraseology and expressions, 
borrowed them from their own Sacred Books, with which their own 
hearers and readers were so well acquainted, than to suppose them 
to have imitated and copied a few insignificant Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions scattered in some obscure corner of Asia Minor, and of whose 
very existence the Evangelists could have hardly known? The 
Messianic Psalms, and the writings of the Prophets are replete with 
the same and similar expressions concerning the saving and redeeming 
character of the Messiah, of his reign of peace, of the vastness of his 
world-wide empire and the extension of his dominion. It is quite 
true that in the inscriptions to which Soltau refers reference is made 
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to the Emperor as a saviour, that the day of his birth is described 
as a day of glad tidings for the world, that peace is spoken of as a 
prevailing blessing, and that the Emperor’s benevolence and bene- 
factions are duly celebrated. But it is not too much to say that 
every one of the words so much emphasized by Soltau may be paral- 
leled from the Old Testament and the Apocryphal books. The word 
“Saviour,” for example, finds a place, and a very frequent place, 
in passages which may be cited from these two sources; the expres- 
sion “to bring glad tidings” is found again and again in the Old Tes- 
tament, and sometimes in close connection with the thought of the 
salvation of God; and, to say nothing of the fact that if we adopt, 
in Luke ui, 14, the probable rendering of the Revised Version, Soltau’s 
parallel is apparently destroyed, the thought of good will towards 
men, expressed by the same Greek word as in the angels’ hymn, finds 
a place in the Old Testament, as, for example, in Psalm ev. 4 (ef. 
Ps. v. 12; and 1. 18). And how about the first clause of the same 
angelic hymn: “Glory to God in the highest,” a clear specimen of 
Jewish phraseology, which Soltau passes over without any remark? 
And, after all, were the angels perhaps not supposed to use such human 
expressions as may be uttered and used by other mortals in like cases 
and circumstances? Were the Romans, perhaps, the only privileged 
nation which could have possibly coined and appropriated such ex- 
pressions? Or is there anything in the evangelical song of praise 
that savors of an exclusively heathenish character? And where can 
the sublime and beautiful Gloria in Excelsis Deo be found or paral- 
leled in*those obscure and laconic Augustan inscriptions of Asia Minor? 
Following Soltau’s system of reasoning nearly all the New Testament 
writers might be shown to have been diligent students of the inscrip- 
tions of Halicarnassus, for the same ideas and words occur in them. 
Dr. R. J. Knowling rightly remarks that it really seems as if no ab- 
surdities are too great to be pressed into the service of those who deny 
the facts relating to our Lord’s birth.? 

VII. Soltau, furthermore, contends that the angels’ song is 
of heathen origin, and that the Evangelist was familiar with the in- 
scriptions in question and thus transferred them to the Saviour. 
Now, both these assumptions are groundless. As to the first, viz. 
that the angels’ song is of heathen origin, we may safely say that it is 
contradicted by two patent facts: (1) its connection with the doc- 
trine of angels, which, in the form given it in the Infancy narrative, 


*Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and the Criticism of to-day, London, 1904, p. 48. 
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is a distinctly Jewish conception; (2) the song of the angels 
is a fragment of a poem originally written in Hebrew with the dis- 
tinctive Hebrew parallelism still remaining. Soltau, by a strange 
irony of fate, has unfortunately chosen one of the most ancient and 
characteristically Hebraic portions of the New Testament as exhib- 
iting late heathen influence. Dr. Briggs has already pointed out 
that Luke’s narrative of the infancy of Jesus, which is fuller than 
that of Matthew, is composed of seven short poems about which the 
prose narrative gathers in a very harmonious way. ‘These poems 
are: (1) the Annunciation to Zacharias (Luke 1, 138-17), a trimeter 
poem in the original Hebrew in two strophes of different lengths 
evidently incomplete in the translation; (2) the Annunciation 
to Mary (Luke i, 28, 30-33, 35-37, 38.) four pieces of trimeter poetry 
of different lengths connected by seams, evidently incomplete in 
their present form; (3) the Annunciation to the Shepherds (Luke ui, 
10-12, 14), two pieces of trimeter poetry evidently extracts from 
a larger piece; (4) the Song of Elizabeth (Luke 1, 42-45); (5) the 
song of the Blessed Virgin, or the Magnificat (Luke 1, 46-55), a tri- | 
meter poem, more complete than the others; (6) the Song of Zach- 
arias, or the Benedictus (Luke i, 68-79), of the pentameter move- 
ment, divisible into five or two strophes, and the most complete of 
all the seven poems; and finally, (7) the Song of Simeon (Luke ii, 
29-32, 34-35), the Nunc dimittis, a trimeter poem and incomplete. 
‘All these seven poems,” Dr. Briggs remarks, “are a series of 
annunciations and of songs of gratitude and praise, all with marked 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry, not only in form but in the style 
and substance of thought. They are not complete in themselves, 
but extracts from poems. This raises the question whether they 
were not originally parts of larger poems, rather than each from dif- 
ferent and independent poems. Six of them have the same trimeter 
movement, and may be all from the same poem. One of them is a 
pentameter, like the pentameter preserved in Matthew (Chap. i. vv. 
20-21), and therefore both of these may be from the same poem. 
May we, therefore, think of two long. poems, each giving a poetic 
account of the birth and infancy of Jesus? Or are we to think of a 
number of little poems each taking up a different theme? It scems 
more probable that we have to think of two original poems of this 

°On the angelology of Luke, and its distinct Old Testament character and 


features see Sweet, The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, Philadelphia, 1906, pp. 
189-190. 
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kind, the one chiefly used by Matthew, the other chiefly used by Luke. 
At all events, so far as Luke is concerned, his story of the infancy 
is nothing more than a prose setting for these seven pcetic pieces: 
given by him. These poems were certainly originally in Hebrew; they 
were also certainly before him in written documents, one or more. 
They were written sources as truly as the original Mark, and the 
original Matthew—all alike in the Hebrew language. They must 
have been composed before the destruction of Jerusalem, either in 
the Christian congregation of Jerusalem, or the Christian. community 
in Galilee; therefore by early Christian poets who had access to the 
family of Jesus, certainly to His brother James the head of the Jer- 
usalem Church, and possibly also to the Virgin Mother of our Lord,. 
and to others who could speak as eye-witnesses or ear-witnesses of 
these matters embodied in verse. Making every allowance for the 
poetic form, style, and conception, these poems are sources of the 
highest value, and of the first degree of historic importance, as be- 
longing with the original Hebrew Gospels of Mark, Matthew, and: 
John, rather than with the later Gospels of Matthew, Luke and John,. 
as we now havethem.” (New Light on the Life of Christ, pp. 163-165). 
So much for the first assumption of Soltau, concerning the 
heathen origin of Luke’s narrative of the Virgin Birth. As to the 
second assumption viz.: that Luke was familiar with the Augustan 
inscriptions of Asia Minor, which he is supposed to have imitated or 
copied, it is simply a supposition which he has to prove, and which: 
he cannot prove, as Luke’s narrative is entirely of Hebrew colouring, 
and it is very improbable that he ever knew of these inscriptions,. 
still more copied or imitated them. If all critical hypotheses were 
as arbitrary as the above suggested by Soltau, the fact would argue 
a grave lack of common sense on the part of our modern critics. 
VIII. As to the episode of the Magi, out of which Soltau makes: 
so much capital, it is not too much to say that he makes unwarrant- 
able demands on our credulity. The episode of Tiridates’ visit to 
Nero was too recent (having occurred in 66 A. D.) and of too little 
significance to have possibly influenced the Evangelist, or to have 
undergone so much transformation in order to pass into the Gospel 
narrative of the infancy. And how explain the connection between 
Herod and these Wise Men of the East? Or how account for the 
massacre of the innocents of Bethlehem, the memory of which must 
have been still alive and fresh in the minds of the Bethlehemites, 
and which was caused indirectly by the Magi’s visit to Herod and 
the infant Jesus? And was not the flight of the Holy Family to 
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Egypt the direct consequence of the same events? Now, all 
these happenings are historical facts and, as far as we know, 
by none reasonably doubted or denied; but if the episode of 
the Magi is fictitious, then all these facts must be relegated 
likewise to the realm of fiction, an assertion which no sane 
eritic has as yet attempted to prove. If the Magi’s visit is a legend 
‘and myth then the other two central facts must be legendary and 
false, as all these events are mutually and vitally connected together. 
And how is it possible that our Evangelist should invent such an atro- 
cious and bloody story in order to bring into his narrative a visit 
which never took place, yet with which such an epoch-making event 
is closely associated? And how account for the Star in connection 
with the coming of the Wise Men to Bethlehem, as such a phenomenon 
is totally absent in King Tiridates’ visit to Nero? And does Soltau 
believe that Tiridates’ visit to Rome was such a phenomenal and 
epoch-making event as to have left such an imperishable record on 
the history of the age, or in the memory of those few insignificant 
Palestinian Jews and Christians or on the Evangelist? The whole 
hypothesis is so fantastic as to border on the farcical. To our mind, 
it is considerably less objectionable and far more scientific to say 
that the story was entirely fabricated by the Evangelist than to derive 
it from the journey of Tiridates to Rome. 

IX. Furthermore, Soltau’s whole contention depends for its 
plausibility on the assumption, first, that the account of the visit 
of the Magi in Matthew is late, which is contradicted by the Chris- 
tology of the entire section; second, that the writer was familiar with 
the incidents of Roman court life, for which there is not the slightest | 
foundation; and, third, that the writer would have accepted with 
equal facility ideas from the Old Testament, current mythology, 
and Roman history, which is contradicted by every single implica- 
tion of the passage. In view of the facts of the case the explanation 
as an able writer has expressed it, “‘ has not a leg to stand upon’’ 

X. Finally, according to Soltau, the foundation upon which 
the two narratives, which now stand at the beginning of Matthew’s 
and Luke’s Gospels, were built, was that ‘toward the end of the first 
century, Bethlehem was regarded as the real birthplace of Jesus” 
(p. 28), and that “the idea that the Holy Spirit begot Jesus can have 
_no other than a Hellenic origin” (p. 48), which idea “did not certainly 
arise until toward the end of the first century, or cannot have come 
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to be commonly held” (ibid). Soltau’s system and hypothesis are: 
certainly incons'stent and utterly indefensible. For, as Dr. Sweet 
aptly remarks, we would have here a very curious and improbable 
process, viz.: “that there came into existence near the end of the 
first century a conviction that Jesus must be born at Bethlehem. 
From this beginning, by an elaborate process of building up, detail: 
upon detail, through the addition to the primitive tradition of de- 
tached fragments trom all imaginable sources culminating finally 
in the fiction of the Virgin Birth, which is itself a complicated, manu- 
factured article, the completed fable came to be, and yet the begin- 
ning and the ending of this whole process is dated at the same time. 
The conviction that Jesus must be born at Bethlehem arose about the: 
end of the first century, the Hellenic conception of the miraculous. 
birth arose about the end of the first century, and yet between the 
two lies a process of development, which it would require at least a half 
century to consummate....One can see plainly enough where the 
difficulty lies. The process of building up an elaborate legend from 
such humble beginnings as a simple belief that Jesus was born at 
Nazareth of Joseph and Mary, into the story as we now have it, by 
adding details borrowed from Old Testament stories, heathen my- 
thologies, and Imperial inscriptions and edicts, requires time and 
a great deal of it. The process must be supposed to have begun late: 
because sufficient time must be allowed for the sharp outlines of the 
“oenuine tradition’? to become blurred—this accounts for the be- 
ginning of the process at about the end of the first century. It is: 
unsafe to carry the process of formation too far into the second cen- 
tury for we begin to have some definite results as to the establish- 
ment of the canon of the New Testament and the formation of church 
ereeds; hence the completion of the process is put about the end of 
the first century. But it is clearly impossible that such a process as: 
the theory describes could have occupied less than half a century. 
If the foundation of the legend was laid, as Soltau affirms, in the dogma. 
of the Bethlehem birth about the end of the first century, then the 
capstone of the virgin birth could not have been in place before A. D. 
150. But, as a matter of fact, we have indubitable evidence that 
the virgin birth had recognized credal standing in all the principal 
churches long before that date”’ (op. cit. 90). Add to this the fact that 
the infancy narratives of Matthew and Luke cannot be shown to be 
later than the two Gospels themselves, and in the hypothesis that the 
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sections in question are later additions, they cannot be proved to be 
additions inserted later than the end of the first century. 

Hence we may safely conclude, (1) that the parallels adduced by 
Soltau are not parallels at all; (2) that these so-called parallels can- 
not be shown to have influenced the Evangelists, or to have furnished 
them the basis of the infancy narratives; (3) that both Matthew’s and 
Luke’s narratives are of strictly Jewish coloring and far removed from 
any heathenish origin and character; (4) that even admitting the 
probability of Soltau’s hypothesis, it remains certain that in all these 
Graeco-Roman parallels there is no mention of a virgin birth in the 
New Testament sense of the term; and finally, had Soltau’s argu- 
ments any demonstrative value, the great trouble with them would 
be that they would prove too much and, accordingly, prove nothing. 


Il. 


‘THE THEORY OF GREEK MYTHOLOGICAL AND LEGENDARY ELEMENTS 
IN THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF CHRIST’S VIRGIN BIRTH. 


Not less futile is the attempt made by Soltau, and also by Usener, 
Seydel, Hartland, Schmiedel, Holtzmann, Gardner, Robertson, 
Hacker and others, to detect Hellenistic influences in the Gospel 
account of Christ’s Virigin Birth. We have already seen Soltau’s 
views on this point.® 

Usener is of the same opinion. According to him, the Gospel 
idea that Jesus was conceived and born of a virigin is something 
entirely new and foreign to the Jewish mind. . “Here,” he says, 
‘we unquestionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even the Church 
Fathers were unable to shut their eyes to this. The idea is quite 
foreign to Judaism, whilst for Graceo-Roman antiquity it continued 
in full activity till after the Augustan age....The expression in Isaiah 
VII. 14, could not possibly have given occasion for the shaping of 
this birth-story. The context of the passage says nothing about 
an unexpected Messiah, and speaks merely of a young woman, not of 
a “virgin’’ as the word is in the Latin Vulgate. The efforts which 
have been made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion of heathen 
mythology into the substance of the Gospels have been ineffectual. 
It is dangerous to cite evidence that proves the opposite of what it is 
-asked to establish.”* Dr. J. M. Robertson, who, by the way, denies 


‘Op. cit. pp. 45-47. 
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am toto the historical character of Christ Whom he regards as 
myth, asserts that “Though the mystical character of the birth- 
legend is recognized by all who consent to apply rational tests to the 
Gospels, it remains important to keep in mind the nature and extent 
of the documentary proof that the myth is borrowed from Paganism. 
If that be lost sight of, the conditions of the composition of the Gos- 
pels cannot be properly realized. Strauss saw the birth-story to be a 
myth, but failed to note how emphatically it belonged to the sur- 
rounding Pagan world, seeing there rather analogies than sources. 

“Now, the Virgin-Mother myth is universal in Paganism, and 
certainly has no recognized place in orthodox Judaism before the 
Christian era. The so-called prophecy of Isaiah (VII. 14) could 
never have been read as an announcement of a long-distant Parthe- 
nogenesis by the most insane T'almudism had not the myth of Virgin- 
birth first obtruded itself from ‘the Pagan side. If, indeed, Judaism 
was to develop its slowly-formed Saviour-myth at all, it could scarcely 
avoid the datum that he be born of a Virgin-Mother. All the Saviour- 
Gods of Paganism were so reputed, either in respect of the mother 
being a mortal while the father was a God, or in that the mother 
too was a Goddess, and as such termed a virign by way of adoring 
flattery, as all male Gods were termed beneficent, whatever might 
be the cruelty of their supposed deeds. It was perhaps in the same 
spirit that those goddesses who were specially distinguished as virgins 
Athene and Artemis and Persephone, at times received the title of 
mother; but the converse was a more familiar usage. There, as 
above noted, Here, wife of Zeus and Queen of Heaven; Cybele, the 
“mother of Gods; Leto, mother of Apollo and Artemis; Demeter, 
the Earth-mother, who, as such, equates with both Ceres and Vesta; 
and Venus herself, were all “‘ Virgins” as much as Isis, who was at once 
sister and wife (and in a late version the mother) of Osiris, and was 
fabled to have been deflowered in the very womb of her own mother. 
And Dionysos in particular came to figure indifferently as son of 
* Demeter, the Mother, and of Persephone, the ‘‘ Maiden,” styled “‘pure.”’ 

“All of these Goddesses in turn became associated with the 
Virgo Caelestis, the Virgin of the Zodiacal sphere, who, with her ex- 
tended branch or ear of corn, was, no doubt, with other ancient figures 
of fruit-holding Goddesses, the kernel of the myth of Mother Eve 
and her apple, besides lending herself to the Jewish “prophecy”’ of 
the Messianic ‘“branch.’”’ Demeter was the ‘“corn-bearer,”’ the 
“sheaf-bearer,” the “leaf-bearer,’ and the ‘‘fruit-bearer.’’ And as 
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regards the special machinery of the Joseph and Mary myth—the 
warning in a dream and the abstention of the husband—it is a simple 
duplication of the story of the relations of the father and mother of 
Plato, the former being warned in a dream by Apollo, so that the child 
was Virgin-born.” (Christianity and Mythology, London, 1900, pp. 
317-318. 

The numerous alleged virgin-birth parallels, found in Greek or 
Hellenistic hero-stories and legends, have been collected in Hart- 
land’s Legend of Perseus, Usener’s Religion-Geschichtlicher Untersu- 
chungen, 70-75; Seydel’s Hvangelium von Jesu, 110-133; Robertson’s 
Christianity and Mythology, 317-319; Soltau, in the extracts ap- 
pended to his book The Birth of Jesus Christ; and Frazer, in the new 
edition of his Golden Bough, Part IV. (Adonis Attis Osiris), p. 79, 
219 sq. and 236 sq. These stories refer to the well-known fables of 
Hermes, Dionysus, Aesculapius, Hercules, Danae, Melanippe, Auge, 
Antiope, Semele, Cybele, Adonis, Hephaestus, Perseus, and last but 
not least to that of Plato related by Diogenes Laertius in his account 
of the life of the great Greek philosopher. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRECEDING THEORY. 


It cannot be denied that in these fables we find a divine origin 
ascribed to all these heroes, legendary or historical. But this is 
not the question at issue. The question at issue is I. Whether 
these Greek birth-stories are strictly parallel to that of the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus; and IJ. Whether these Greek legends and super- 
stitious beliefs can be shown to have formed the basis of the gospel 
narratives in question, or to have influenced them in any way. Now, 
the second proposition has been dealt with at length in the preceding 
_ pages. It is strange, however, how Soltau can believe that Matthew 
and Luke could have copied or imitated Hellenistic legends concern- 
ing gods, goddesses, and heroes, when he himself states that these 
same legends were ridiculed and laughed at by the people. It would 
have been a staggering blow to the early Christians to be told inat - 
the Infancy narrative of Jesus was nothing but a plagiarism of 
Greco-Roman legends which were stupid, ridiculous and anything but 
edifying! The men who wrote the Gospels, had, to say the least, too 
much good taste and good sense for that. The differences, more- 
over, between the gospel narrative of Jesus’ virgin birth and those 
of Hellenic mythology must not be overlooked. The early Church 
Fathers, who had to deal with these same objections, were perfectly 
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aware of this great contrast. ‘‘God’s own Son,” says Tertullian, 
“was born,—but not so born as to make Him ashamed of the name 
of Son or of His paternal origin. It was not His lot to have as His 
father, by incest with a sister, or by violation of a daughter, or an- 
other’s wife, a god in the shape of a serpent, or ox, or bird, or lover, 
for his vile ends transforming himself into the gold of Danaus. There 
are your divinities upon whom these base deeds of Jupiter were done.’’? 
Origen, equally emphatic: ‘Since Celsus has introduced the Jew 
disputing with Jesus, and tearing in pieces, as he imagines, the fic- 
tion of His birth from a Virgin, comparing the Greek fables about 
Danae, and Melanippe, and Auge, and Antiope, our answer is that 
such language becomes a buffoon and not one who is writing in a serious 
tone”’.* Thus also Justin and Aristides.® 

But the principal objection against these so-called parallels is 
that they are not, not a single one of them, parallels at all. It is a 
fact that not one of these stories has anything to do with a Virgin 
Birth in the sense with which alone we are here concerned, and which 
forms the most striking feature of the gospel idea of Christ’s birth. 
The gods of whom these scandals are narrated are conceived as beings. 
like in form, parts and passions, to mortal men. A god, inflamed 
by lust, sometimes in the form of a beautiful youth, sometimes in that 
of a bull, of a bird or of a serpent, surprises a maiden, and gets 
her with child by natural generation. There is nothing here 
analogous to the Virgin Birth of the Gospels. ‘The stories them- 
selves,” as Prof. Orr remarks, are incredibly vile. The better 
minded in Greece and Rome were ashamed of them. Plato would 
have them banished from his Republic. They were, as Tertullian 
tells us, the subjects of public ridicule. It is a strange imagina- 
tion that can suppose that these foul tales could be taken over by 
the Church, and, in the short space before the composition of our 
Gospels, become the inspiration of the beautiful and chaste narra- 
tive of Matthew and Luke!”’!! 

As to the specific cases of Plato, Alexander and Augustus, it is 
sufficient to remark that as a matter of fact, the fathers and mothers 
of these personages were perfectly well known, and the flattery which 

1A pologia, 21. 

8Contra Celsum, i. 37. 

*In their respective Apologies. 


104 pologia, 15. 
uThe Virgin Birth of Christ, New York, 1907, p. 169. 
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ascribed to them a divine parentage deceived nobody. ‘The people 
knew perfectly well that these legends were not to be accepted as 
narratives of fact. And even if they were, there is yet no real analogy 
with the Virgin Birth of the Gospels. A quite worthless fable (in- 
vented only after Plato’s death, and suggested by the afterthought 
of his mental greatness and superiority) made Plato a son of Apollo. 
But this is not connected with the idea of his mother being a vir- 
gin. Furthermore, as Dr. Gore remarks, none of the pagan writers 
cited refers to Plato as born of a virgin,’ and there is no evidence 
that any such story of the birth of Plato was known in the days of 
Speusippus, Plato’s nephew; and even if Plato’s mother is regarded 
in any of the accounts as a virgin, yet the authorities are so conflict- 
ing that it would be most precarious to build upon their statements. 
Diogenes Laertius, who is well known for his tendencies to mytho- 
mania, in his account of the life of Plato, mingles together history 
and legend, truth and fiction, in a wholesale manner; and the origin 
of the birth story in this case is most probably to be sought for in the — 
eagerness with which in the Grecian world similar stories gathered 
around great and illustrious names. Diogenes himself lived and 
wrote in the second or third century after Christ, that is to say, 
seven centuries after Plato, and he is practically the only writer who 
attributes to Plato a divine origin and makes out of his mother a 
virgin. Nowhere is our critics’ partiality more flagrant than 
in this case. Diogenes Laertius’ fable originated seven cen- 
turies after its supposed event; that of Matthew and Luke 
but few years after Christ, and yet the first is placed on the 
same footing as the other! The fifty years space of time elapsed 
between the death of Christ and that of the final redaction of the 
narratives of Matthew and Luke is regarded by our critics sufficiently 
long to invent, develop and fabricate legendary stories concerning 
the birth of Christ; while, on the other hand, seven centuries dis- 
tance between Plato and his fabulous and mytho-maniac historian, 
Diogenes Laertius, is easily passed over. We are aware, of course, 
of the fact that our critics are far from attaching any historical value 
to Diogenes’ assertion concerning Plato’s virgin birth and divine 

2Dissertations Connected with the Subject of the Incarnation, p. 291. 

Qn the worthlessness of Diogenes’ writings and stories see Croiset, Histoire 
de la littérature Grecque, vol. V. pp. 819-820. ‘‘Dans tout cela, ni plan réfléchi, ni 
pensée philosophique; et nul mérite, ni d’ écrivain, ni de critique. Diogéne a dé- 


pouillé d’ autres ouvrages, c’est tout son rdle.” op. laud. p. 820. 
“4R, J. Knowling, Our Lord’s Virgin Birth and the Criticism of to-day, p. 47. 
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origin; but it is not less true that their lack of historico-critical dis- 
crimination between the two cases is as regrettable as pernicious 
and discouraging. We are even told that Diogenes Laertius, story 
is based on older pre-Christian sources such as Speusippus’ Funeral 
Banquet of Plato, Clearchus’ Panegyric on Plato, which is said 
to belong to Plato’s generation, and Anaxilides’, History of Philos- 
ophers. (John M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology pp. 
318-319). But our critics are apparently forgetful of the fact that 
their reading between the lines is not warranted by the text itself of 
these quoted authorities, some of whom have either not come down 
to us at all, or have been preserved only in fragmentary and mutilated 
condition. We challenge, furthermore, the authorship and genuin- 
ness of these alleged quotations. In the case of Alexander, it 
is clear that the legend, which, according to Soltau himself, was in- 
vented by the priests, distinctly affirms that he was begotten by a 
serpent cohabiting with his mother; and no suggestion whatever 
is made of the virginity of the latter. The same may be said of the 
case of Augustus’ mother who, while asleep in the temple, was visited 
by Apollo who thus became the father of Augustus. Here, again, 
there is no question of a virgin birth. The principal fables regarding 
the birth of these Greek and Roman heroes are not so much concerned 
with the mothers as with the fathers of the same. ‘To the Greeks 
and the Romans, the idea that a woman could bring forth children 
without sexual intercourse with some male agency was unthought of. 
To them the birth of a child presupposes carnal relations, the only — 
difference being that while in the case of ordinary mortals the father 
of the child is an ordinary man, in that of the heroes, semi-gods and 
emperors the father is, instead, a god, who, in human or animal guise, 
performs the function of husband and father. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the critics have signally failed in establishing a parallel. 

We may fitly conclude this study with Dr. Sweet’s eloquent 
and masterly statement of the central point of this whole contro- 
versy. ‘‘The view of the relationship,” he says, “between heathen 
myths and Christian facts also misses the truth by a failure to realize 
the significance of the central fact of Christianity; namely, the per- 
son of Christ Himself. The weakness of the heathen faiths consists, 
not so much in the principle of incarnation as in the specific applica- 
tions which have been made of it. It is the distinction of Christian- 
ity that it takes this universal religious category and makes appli- 
cation of it to the supreme spiritual and ethical personality of his- 
tory. This fact, at least, must be kept in mind throughout the entire 
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discussion. If the categories under which Christ is interpreted are 
borrowed, which certainly is not proved, Christ Himself is not bor- 
rowed. Christ Himself is a fact, incontestable, primary, and original. 
Christianity rises at once by sheer ascent to the summit of originality 
by the assertion that the incarnation of Deity, for which universal 
man has longed and of which he has so persistently dreamed, was 
actually accomplished in Jesus of Nazareth. For, while the assertion 
is contradicted by the external circumstances of His career, by the 
reality, the simplicity, the humility of His human life, it is estab- 
lished, so far as any such transcendant assertion can be established 
by proof, by the ethical perfection, the spiritual completeness, and 
the historic supremacy of Jesus. 

“The assertion that Christianity is a plagiarized and masquer- 
ading heathenism, is absurd in view of the fact that at precisely the 
vital point—the character of the personality upon whom the claim 
of authority depends—Christianity is conceded to be without a meas- 
urably successful competitor among heathen faiths. 

‘““And, be it remembered, this is really the essential point at issue. 
Heathenism alleges that in her great men God has in some sense 
been present. The proof of such an allegation must rest primarily 
upon the character of the person concerning whom such statements 
are made. It seems to me: perfectly evident that the heathen relig- 
ions do not affirm concerning their great leaders and prophets all 
that Christianity claims for Christ, but even if they did, the proof 
must be framed from the life history of the person in question. Christ 
is Christianity’s challenge to the world. Christ is the basis and the 
proof for every assertion which we make concerning the nature of 
God and His relationship to humanity. The supreme fact of Chris- 
tianity is Christ. Our interpretation of Him in terms of metaphysics 
is a secondary and derivative question. We may have inherited 
or borrowed our metaphysics,—the question, however, is, have we 
inherited or borrowed the person whom we thus interpret? If Christ 
Himself is original, unique, supreme, our contention is established, 
and we may look with comparative indifference upon attempts to 
criticise our modes of apprehending and interpreting Him.’’*® 

In our next study we shall discuss the so-called Buddhistic bie 
stories in their relation to the Virgin Birth of Christ. 


GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


4Op. luud, pp. 156-158. 


Pee OCLC PHILOSOPHY 
Albert Reynaud, Ph, D. 


Philosophy is not a popular thing. It lies under suspicion of being 
of small actual account. Under any of its aliases, or departments— 
metaphysics, psychology, mind, ethics, and what not—it has an 
abstract squint, in place of the “‘feel’’ of a real thing. And yet one 
of the deepest questions which it puts is, what is a real thing. We 
seem able to get along without it. For all practical purposes of daily 
life, we don’t think of it at all. So it seems. And yet agan, when 
we think a little, everybody, however unconsciously, has a_ philos- 
ophy of his own about things, their relations to each other, and their 
truth. Just as everybody has speech and the power of reason. It 
may be very uncouth, inconsistent and unrelated, part with part. 
We may not know just the right name for our notions, and we prob- 
ably hardly use the names twice the same way and with the same 
precise meaning. 

It is not translatable into money-signs; nor needful for pleasure 
purposes; nor do we readily see just where it does come into the 
facts of our daily activities. Yet again, to think this of life—does it 
not already involve a philosophy of a certain kind? And when we 
have the slightest inkling of what philosophy does mean, can we pick 
up a novel—nay, a daily newspaper—which does not teem, at least 
implicitly, with philosophical assumptions? Some may call this the 
philosophy of common sense; or the philosophy of practicality; or 
that of present day conventions. How wonderously variegated, 
indefinite, contradictory and incomplete-—and when we ‘sit down 
to reflect, how unsatisfactory to a mind which really wants to know 
the truth. Yes, there is a natural philosophy for bread and butter 
purposes. Indeed, there is a natural philosophy of higher truths, 
however badly got up, which many sophisticated systems simply 
spoil in the mending. 

Scientific philosophy tries to bring order out of this chaos; , to 
reason out the wherefore of these crude assumptions; to inquire 
into their correctness or incorrectness—to know the truth. It is a 
reasoned and reflex attempt of the mind to render an account to 
itself, of itself and of things outside itself. To live a higher life than 
the brutes who live by instinct; to live by mind, which implies reason 
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and. reflection. To the consciousness of mind we owe the respect 
and duty to reason right; as to the consciousness of conscience we 
owe the duty to do right. 

But this too is a philosophy. 

If we take a broad view of humanity we find, so far as history 
goes, that it has always had its philosophers—its leaders in philosoph- 
ical thought. Again, taking it in the broadest sense, all religious 
systems involve a philosophy. Even the pagan, or the atheist, had and 
has his own. Greater than the sword of conquerors, or the successes 
of the merchant princes—war or commercialism—History is dom- 
inated by the facts, or the fetiches, of the unknown God. The body 
of humanity may be coerced for a time by the physical power of the 
one. Its mind, even subconsciously, is forever affected by the moral 
power of the last. 

Nor in its way is anything more interesting than the study of this 
subconscious influence of philosophy on the human race; none more 
wondrous than its occult and far-reaching effect even on dull minds; 
more inspiring than the efforts in each succeeding stage of time to 
soar above the immediate things of sense to the principles behind 
them; of the human mind to satisfy the craving, beyond bread, of* 
an unquenchable and everlasting why. Its very vagaries, its labored 
profundities of speculation, have perhaps sometimes the greater 
attraction from the novelties they attempt. Men flock like bees 
around a new word, dreaming to find new honey in it. About these 
new words a generation will cluster, and form a hive for the time. 
Sometimes, insensate, they build a temple on them for human worship. 
A life spent in iteration of that word makes of the man a hierophant, | 
and of his thought, a creed. So, for instance, the word evolution; 
from which scarcely a page of print on anything is free. 

Observations, discovery, reflection, inference, speculation, add 
to the fund on which thought feeds. It seeks to assimilate it into 
a system of philosophy. Genius expends its ability to spell out better 
or more accurately or from new viewpoints, the accumulated data. 
New conditions bring forth new theories and readjustments of cor- 
relation—social, political and economical changes, discoveries in 
physical science, in historical knowledge, in means of investigation, 
in critical judgments and tests—lead to further views and statement. 
By no means are all these wise, or true, or good. But they evince 
the titanic effort of the mind to lift the Atlas of matter and of sense 
above its shoulders—to clear its sight; and to invest itself with the 
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power to reason right. These things are some of the charms of 
philosophy—the redde rationem of the human mind. 


II. 


So much being said of the ground, effect and attractiveness 
of philosophy, it may be allowed to speak of its limitations and de- 
ficiencies; of the aberrations to which, unguided, it leads the human 
mind. Alas! a large chapter in history and of the subtler phases 
of human life. Lists of mind-giants with feet of clay; of shibboleths 
of one generation or two, turned into anathemas in the next. Reason 
without the chrism of Religion and Revelation often comes near 
as it can to spell insanity. io 

The suggestion is sometimes made of the need to embody into 
one harmonious system of concepts (salvis salvandis) various systems 
of concepts held out by the mind-builders of the past down to this 
day. It implies that they can be wniversalized in some great synthesis 
of world-wide acceptance. 

The notion is alluring. It has some of the enchantments of evo- 
lution. It has features which have caused a yearning in many minds 
before. It bears witness to that centripetal force of the human mind 
towards unity—the synthesis of truth. 

There is no readier word upon the tongue than the word synthesis. 
And it is a noble word. But human life, and so human thought, 
mark zymotic lines upon the page of history. Like a chart of tem- 
peratures, and stock market quotations, they zig-zag up and down. 
Mathematically, we can perhaps average them. LEclectically we 
ean bind them together into one volume. Historically we can note 
their day and duration. But philosophically we cannot make two 
blacks into one white. Bt ; 

Truth cannot by any chemistry, mathematics or mechanism, 
reconcile contradictories. And it is, I think, some injustice to the 
ablest thinkers of the human race to assume that the system of thought 
to which they devoted a life’s labor did not, in the main, cohere. It 
is an entirety. You cannot take a fragment here, and a fragment 
there, of that system, and disregard the rest, without bringing down 
the whole structure. The greater the thought, in its way, the more 
thorough and sincere in its main positions, so much the more is it 
enmeshed in the entire fabric. The higher the thought, so the more 
vital and primary. In the highst philosophy we deal with vital 
and primary principles and facts. 
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The thinker believes, or he does not believe, in things beyond 
the senses. He is deist or atheist, pantheist or agnostic. He believes 
in soul, or only inmatter. He is pagan or Christian. Upon this, towards 
this, all his lesser thoughts, however unconsciously, converge. From 
his main position on this, they radiate. Is there a God? Is matter 
all we know? Are we and all things self activized? Are we free 
but answerable; or mechanically determined? Is there a hereafter 
and is immortality true? What is right and wrong, and what is truth? 
These are some of the problems with which every philosophy more 
or less has dealt—even if indirectly and under other names. How 
reconcile the differing answers, differing at least in so many respects, 
into any synthesis? , 

Many indeed have felt the attractiveness of embodying into a 
system the results of observation and the growth of physical sciences. 
There are concepts emphasized by later thought which sometimes 
did not stand out with all the same force or precision in older teaching. 
Mainly minor, however, and in the main related to physical obser- 
vation. There are plain blunders, especially in physical knowledge, 
to be excerpted from the older:teaching. In this lesser sense there is: 
room for what might be called a new synthesis. There is always room 
for a hearty recognition of the labors and inquiries to which mighty 
minds have addressed themselves. 

But on the main lines that make for life or death; for faith or 
despair; for right or wrong; for truth or error—philosophy is either 
divine or pagan. 


i Bi. 


From a little reading of and some love for philosophy, and ob- — 
servation of the strange paths into which human speculation has led; 
and with all respect for those who have devoted themselves to the 
building of systems of philosophies—we come to this thought. 

You cannot dissociate philosophy from religious truths, or it is 
irreligious. Because the higher truths, or if you like, the greater 
inquiries of philosophy, are coincident in the main with religious. 
truths. It is Christian, or it is wn-Christian. I will boldly say more. 
It is Catholic, or it is anti-Catholic. Because the Catholic Church 
has a philosophy; while our dissenting brethren have scarcely agreed ~ 
on any one. But in any philosophy the preconceptions of religious. 
men dominate their philosophy. So, too, with the non-religious, the 
irreligious, the materialist and the agnostic. These preconceptions 
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run through the whole web and woof of their system: It makes for 
them; or it makes away from them. While, as I said before, I do 
not think it quite fair to those whom men have deemed great thinkers 
to dismember their thought; neither do I think it quite honest to say 
that you “abstract” altogether from any religious trend, or other- 
wise. It is there; for or against; and on purpose. Thus, I have found 
small comfort in ‘‘Theodicies”’ that claim divorce from any Theology; 
less, perhaps, in psychologies that ‘‘prescind”’ from the data of divine 
revelation; none at all, in Ethics which purport to walk straight with 
God and Christianity left out. 

No synthesis lies there. To patch up these various systems into 
one, is a surgery of vital elements and essential principles. It is a 
synthesis of dismemberment; and not of life. It can’t work. 

Here, perhaps, one may see a just ground of the insistence of the 
Pope for a return to St. Thomas. His was a Christian philosophy, a 
Catholic philosophy. 

Again; the data of the supernatural, of our deepest and noblest 
reflections, our Christian heritage—are facts. just as well as the data 
of physical science. They are part of our total equipment. Some 
may come within the powers of our unaided intellect. But their great- 
est cogency after all rests on the fact of God’s witness. Philosophy 
must be reduced to a mere physical science, if it fail to take account 
of them. The groundwork of our belief in them, as of our belief in 
anything, is an ontological, psychological, ethical fact. It cannot be 
divorced from philosophy. They shed light on our other truths; 
they correlate them for us. 

Without losing their religious sacredness or certitude philosophy 
can reverentially examine them; it can brush briars away from their 
path; expose the otherwise unexplainedness of things; beat down 
hostile views; and manifest their harmony with all else we know. 
' It is plainly within its scope to examine the criterions of credibility, 
and to show that certitude is attainable and exists. Ah! there is 
a vital point in philosophical systems. But let it pass. Why dis- 
locate truths so closely related? But again, for right results on. the 
fundamental positions, it requires a right philosophy and a Christian 
philosophy. 

No; to dissociate philosophy as a system of thought and _ prin- 
ciples from the dominant force and light of Religion, is to open the 
door to every aberration which the agile human mind can conceive. 
That those without the aid of. God’s revelation, or plainly rejecting 
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it, have sometimes groped in reverential, nearing and admirable 
suggestion,—yes. That their thought sometimes, with splendid 
labor, has hit upon sidelong approaches towards religious truths— 
yes. That discoveries in physical sciences, and results of patient 
observation, acute comment and criticism, may (mostly in minor 
ways) require some absorption in Christian philcsophy,—yes. 

But you cannot synthesize, eclecticize or universalize into one, 
systems which clearly, often expressly, are based on disregard of the 
truths of Faith, or in absolute indifference to them. Opinion-belief 
may wag every whitherwise. Faith is of God. And Catholic phil- 
osophy is a handmaid of God’s truth. 

ALBERT REYNAUD. 


THE FRANCISCAN MOVEMENT IN THE 
PROTESTANT AND RATIONAL- 
ISTIC WORLD 


Leo. L. Dubois, S. M., Ph. D. 


I 


No Saint has ever received such a tribute of admiration from 
the Protestant and Rationalistic world as St. Francis of Assisi. This 
fact is all the more striking as St. Francis, among all Saints, was a 
most devoted son of the Catholic Church and always showed the 
greatest veneration for the Holy Father. Not only that: his life was 
ever in close touch with the supernatural; wherever he went miracles 
became so common that they ceased to be wondered at. He was 
animated by the most vivid spirit of faith and this spirit passed into 
the hearts of all those who came near him. That he should have 
gathered such a following among Protestants and Rationalists seems 
at first an anomaly. A short account of the prime movers in this 
Protestant veneration of St. Francis, together with its main causes 
may not be uninteresting if only to show us what great minds even 
from without the fold have admired our Saint, and what is the load- 
stone that draws all hearts to the Poor Man of Assisi. 

1. It is a popular impression that Paul Sabatier inaugurated 
this non-Catholic Franciscan movement. Forty years before he 
published his Vie de St. Francois d’Assise German Protestants were 
already at work on the subject. KE. Vogt published his Die heilige 
Franz von Assisi, ein biographischer Versuch as early as 1840,' there- 
fore even a year ahead of the long famous, but now superseded work 
of the Abbé Chavin de Malan.? In 1856 Karl Hase published Franz 
von Assisi, ein Heiligenbild,? and it is his work which, later trans- 
lated into French by Ch. Berthoud,‘ gave occasion to Renan to pub- 
lish his own study on St. Francis. In 1870 G. Voigt translated part 
of Jordan of Giano’s Chronicles in his Die Denkwuerdigketten des 
Minoriten Jordanus von Giano. Until 1885* this was the only avail- 

'Tuebingen. 

*Histoire de S. Francois d’ Assise, Paris, 1841. 

SLeipzig. 

‘Francois d’ Assise, Paris, 1864. 

5When these chronicles were published in ezxtenso in the first volume of the Ana- 
lecta Franciscana. 
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able text of these Chronicles which are such an important authority 
on the progress of the order in Germany and the crisis of 1219, while 
St. Francis was on his journey to the East. 

On their side the English non-Catholic writers were not idle. 
In 1849 Sir James Stephens wrote an excellent essay on St. Francis 
in his Essay in Ecclesiastical Biography,’ and J. 8. Brewer published 
in 1858 in the first volume of the Monumenta Franciscana’ the text 
of Thomas of Eccleston’s Chronicles. Matthew Arnold with all his 
rationalistic tendencies wrote beautiful pages on St. Francis in his 
Essays in Criticism, published in 1865.* The life of St. Francis by 
Margaret Oliphant? is also well known 

But it is particularly since 1884, the year of the centenary cele- 
brations of St. Francis’ birth, that Protestants and Rationalists vie 
with Catholics in their efforts to sing the praises of the little Poor 
Man of Assisi. The essay of Ernest Renan already referred to and 
published in his Nowvelles Etudes d’Histoire religieuse,!* Felice Tocco’s 
L’Eresia nel Medio Evo" dealing extensively with the Franciscan 
movement, and the clever biography of Ruggero Bonghi, Francesco 
d’ Assist,” were published in the same year, 1884, while the following 
year saw the publication of the excellent works of Henry Thode’ 
and of Karl Mueller, professor of theology at the University of Halle.” 

A. Harnack’s weighty references to St. Francis and the early 
Franciscan history must also be mentioned. In his Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, he consecrates some thirty pages to Franciscan 
matters, and he also speaks of them at length in Das Moenchtum, 
seine Ideale und seine Geschichte.* , 

The work of the French Academician Emile Gebhart, L’Jtalie 
mystique’ had probably more influence on the Franciscan movement 


®London. 

7London, 1858. 

’Cf. chapter on “‘Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment” in 1869 edition, 
pp. 185-210: Boston, 1865, pp. 174-199. 

*London, 1871. 

10Paris. 

“Firenze. 

“Citta di Castello. 

8Franz von Assisi und die Anfaenge der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien, Berlin, 
1885, 2nd ed. 1904. 

“Die Anfenge des Minoriten Ordens und der Bussbruederschajten, Freiburg, 
i. B., 1885. 

Freiburg, 1. B., 1890, Vol. III, p. 306, pp. 364-391. 

Giessen, 1903, pp. 49-58. 

17Paris, 1890. 
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among non-Catholics than is generally attributed to it. The view- 
point which he takes in the treatment of such subjects as Joachim 
of Fiora, St. Francis and the Franciscan apostolate, the exaltation 
of Franciscan mysticism, the Eternal Gospel, the Spirituals and the 
Fraticelli; then the ideas which he brings out, of contrast between 
the ideals of Francis and those of the Church, of the enthroning of 
Jesus, through the action of Francis, in the conscience of the people, 
instead of the Church and the priests, of the universal priesthood, 
as understood by St. Francis, of his supposed infractions of the dis- 
cipline of the Church, of the absence of external worship in the Fran- 
ciscan spirit—all this brings us very near to Paul Sabatier’s life of 
St. Francis. 

2. From the non-Catholic point of view by far the best known 
writer on St. Francis is Paul Sabatier.** Born in France (Cévennes) 
in 1858, he studied at the Faculty of Theology of Paris and was ap- 
pointed vicar at the Church of St. Nicholas, Strassburg, in 1885. A 
few years later, he returned to his native country where he was pastor 
for a short time. His poor health forced him to abandon the active 
ministry and it is then that he began his literary career. He lives 
now at Chantegrillet, near Crest, Dréme, France, though Assisi 
seems to be a second home to him." His famous Vie de Sé. 
Francois d’Assise, crowned by the French Academy, was pub- 
lished in 1894. The Pope, though he had shown by a con- 
eratulatory letter to’ the author that he admired the spirit which 
moved one outside the fold to pay this tribute of affection to a Cath- 
olic Saint, still, after mature consideration, placed his work on the 
Index of Prohibited Books. This life was soon translated into most 
modern languages and the French original went through ten editions 
within a few months and has now reached over thirty editions. 

We must distinguish two parts in Paul Sabatier’s work. In 
the first the author analyzes the sources of St. Francis’ history with. 
the acuteness of a true historian. The accusation of partiality brought 


18He should not be confounded with Auguste Sabatier, who was professor at 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris, wrote several works on religious ques- 
tions, and died a few years‘ago. 

Last Spring M. Sabatier tried to secure the historical house of Bernard of Quin- 
tavalle, St. Francis’ first companion. There followed protestations against such a 
holy shrine falling into non-Catholic hands; the price went up in proportion with 
the publicity given to the affair, with the result that M. Sabatier gave up the idea 
of buying this house, and, a few months ago, secured a fine villa at Assisi. Saturday 
Review, July 6th, 27, etc., 1907. 
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against Thomas of Celano, the first historian of St. Francis, may be 
exaggerated; yet it has some foundation.?? On the whole this study of 
the sources was by far the best ever published by any Catholic or non- 
Catholic writer. As to the second part of Paul Sabatier’s work, 
the life proper, it has a distinctly Protestant tendency. ‘The author 
is a liberal Protestant, and a belief in the supernatural, as we Cath- 
olics understand it, would be sought in vain in his life of St. Francis. 
So also, miracles are admitted only as extraordinary events which 
we cannot fully understand, but which are nevertheless natural. 
The miracle as a suspension or change of the laws of nature, or as a 
special intervention of the first cause is simply said to be immoral.” 
St. Francis indeed is represented as a devoted child of the Catholic 
Church, but no occasion is lost to speak of him as almost a prophet 
of the Protestant reformation and liberty of conscience. He was 
“a, heretic without suspecting it.”?? He had come to preach a new 
religion, no longer the religion of Rome but that of humanity. Be- 
cause he divined the superiority of the spiritual priesthood, he refused 
to be ordained priest.» The Roman Church or rather the “Roman 
Curia”? hampered and narrowed down his ideal and put obstacles 
in the way of his reform. Hence the work of Francis has had only 
a partial success. 

Paul Sabatier did not rest after this achievement. He threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of publishing the sources and 
documents relative to Franciscan history. In 1898 he published 
as a first volume of the Collection de documents pour servir a Uhis- 
toire religieuse et littéraire du moyen Age, the Speculum Perjectionis 
which caused as much commotion in the critical world as his Vie 
de St. Frangois had four years before. He contended that the Spec- 
ulum Perjectionis was the earliest document on St. Francis’ life, 
written by his intimate companion as a protest against the innova- 
tions of brothers too friendly to the Church, and he found in it the 
confirmation of the theories advanced in his first work. The early 
origin and, though to a less extent, the polemic character, of the Spec- 
ulum Perfectionis were immediately denied by mcst Catholic critics, 
while a few Catholics and all non-Catholics sided with Paul Sakatier. - 


20Cf. the writer’s article ‘““Thomas of Celano the Historian of St. Francis of Assisi’’ 
in the Catholic University Bulletin, April, 1907. 

729th edition, p. 401. 

Ibid. p. xiv, 94. 

Ibid. p. 8. 
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However, his opinions have since then been largely discarded and 
to-day only a few hold them. 

Until a year or two ago, Paul Sabatier continued publishing at 
frequent intervals documents and studies on St. Francis, either in the 
Collection de documents pour servir a Vhistoire religieuse et littéraire 
du moyen Age already mentioned, or in his Opuscules de critique 
historique, a series reserved for shorter works. Among the prin- 
cipal of these publications from P. Sabatier’s pen may be mentioned: 
Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio Tractatus de Indulgentia S. 
Mariae de Portiuncula,* Actus B. Francisci et Sociorum ejus,?> Regula 
Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Poenitentia seu Tertit Ordinis S. Fran- 
cisci,** Description du manuscript franciscain de Liegnilz,” S. Fran- 
cisci Legendae Veteris Fragmenta quaedam,** Description du Speculum 
Vitae B. Francisci et Sociorum ejus, Nouveaux travaux sur les docu- 
ments franciscains,*® Examen de quelques travaux récents sur les opus- 
cules de St. Francois,*! Examen de la vie de Frére Elie du Speculum 

Vitae.” 
| A new edition of the Vie de St. Francois d’Assise, revised accord- 
ing to the fresh data obtained from the newly published documents 
and from recent studies, has long been announced. But Paul Sa- 
batier now seems to have abandoned, at least temporarily, the Fran- 
ciscan field to launch into the question of Church and State in France 
and of Modernism. Since the publication of his A propos de la Sép- 
aration des Eglises et de l’Etat,** no important Franciscan work has 
come from his pen and the Collection de documents pour servir 
a Uhistoire religieuse et littéraire du moyen Age has been suspended 
for an indefinite period. 

3. Paul Sabatier has had many admirers and faithful followers 
among non-Catholics, particularly in England; others after him 
have also written on St. Francis, but on more independent lines, and 
even in opposition to his views. Hence a considerable non-Catholic 
Franciscan literature which is still daily increasing has been the result. 

*Paris, 1902. 

; ers, 1901. 

"Paris, 1901. 

*8Paris, 1902. 

*Paris, 1903. 

Paris, 1903. 

Paris, 1904. 


°Paris, 1904. 
83me edition, 1906. 
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Many Churchmen like Dr. Creighton, late Bishop of London,** and 
Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D. D., of Calvary Church, Pittsburg, Pa.* 
have made St. Francis the subject of their lectures and sermons. 
Staff Captain Douglas of the Salvation army presented him to the 
followers of Gen. William Booth as a model of the Salvationist spirit,** 
and W. P. Swainson, editor of The Tolstovan, as a model of mysticism 
for ‘practical idealists.”** T. Edmund Harvey studied him from the 
Quaker standpoint and for the benefit of Quakers.** Rev. Augus- 
tus Jessop, Rector of Scarning, England,** Rev. James Adderley,* 
Canon W. J. Xnox Little,*t Canon Rawnsley,*? have written valuable 
works or essays on St. Francis and Rev. H. G. Rosedale published 
the text of Thomas of Celano’s two legends of St. Francis.** Physi- 
cians; like Dr. A. Bournet,** university men and critics like Raf- 
faecle Mariano, member of the Academy of moral and political sciences. 
of the Royal Society of Naples,** Dr. Ed. Lempp,** Prof. John Herkless, 
D. D., of the University of St. Andrews,‘?7 Dr. Edmund Wauer,pro- 
fessor at the Vitzthumsehen Gymnasium of Dresden,** A. G. Little, 
ex-Professor of the University of Wales, and, for several years, 
president of the British branch of the International Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies,*®? Dr. Friedrich Glaser, of the University of Mu- 


%4English Historical Review, Vol. V, No. 20. 

-%8St. Francis of Assisi. Six Addresses in Lent. New York, 1902. 

® Brother Francis, or Less than the Least. Red Hot Library. London, 1895. 

‘TFrancis of Assist, Saint and Mystic. London, 1903. 

« St. Francis in History and the Life of to-day: A Study from the Quaker Point 
of View. London, 1904. 

8The Coming of the Friars and other Historical Essays. New York and London, 
1889. 

“Francis the Little Poor Man of Assisi. New York, 1901. Cf. also Adderley 
and Marsons: Third Orders. London, 1902. 4 

“St. Francis of Assisi: His Times, Life and Work. London and New York, 
1897. 2nd edition, 1904. 

“Sacrum Commercium. London, 1904. 

“St. Francis according to Brother Thomas of Celano. London, 1904. 

“St. Francois d’Assise, Etude Sociale et Médicale. Bibliotheque de Psychologie . 
normale et pathologique. Lyon and Paris, S. D. 

“Francesco d’Assisi e alcuni dei suoi piu recenti biografi. Napoli, 1896. 

“Frere Elie de Cortone. Paris, 1901; also articles in the Zeitschrift fuer Kir- 
chen-Geschichte of Brieger. 

“Francis and Dominic and the Mendicant Orders: The World Epoch Makers. 
New York, 1901. 

*8Die Anjfaenge des Klarissenordens in den Slawischen Luendern, Leipzig, 1903. 
Entstehung und Ausbreitung des Klarissenordens besonders in den deutschen Minor- 
itenprovinzen, Leipzig, 1906. 

“The Grey Friars in Oxford, Oxford, 1892. The Sources of the History of St. 
Francis of Assisi. English Hist. Review, Oct. 1902. Initia Operum Latinorum 
guae Saeculis xiii, xiv, xv attribuuntur. Manchester, 1904. 
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nich”, Walter Goetz, lecturer in history at the University of Munich, 
H. Boehmer, professor at the University of Bonn, Nino Tamassia, 
professor of History of Law, and of Ecclesiastical Law at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, ete., etc., have published books on St. Francis 
or the Franciscan movement that would do credit to any historical 
subject. | 

Many feminine Protestant authors have also made St. Francis 
the subject of their writings. A good many of these are more or less 
sentimentalist, sharp in mind, but too much inclined to consider 
St. Francis with the eyes of the heart and imagination rather than 
with the eyes of reason, too apt also to follow blindly the lines traced 
by Paul Sabatier. There are some, however, whose volumes are 
not without merit, like Mlle. Arvéde Barine,** Miss Anne Macdonell,** 
Anna M. Stoddart,** Emma Gurney Salter, Lina Duff Gordon,® etce., 
etc. | 

This list could be drawn out to greater length; yet the principal | 
non-Catholic works on St. Francis and Franciscan history have been 
mentioned. But it has not been enough for individual writers to join 
in the movement: an “International Society for Franciscan studies”’ 
was created in 1902 at Assisi, whose aims are: 1. to found an extensive 
Franciscan library; 2. to offer to Franciscan students the means 
of research in the city which is the natural center of Franciscan studies; 
3. to put these students in relation with the persons who may best 
help them; 4. to compile a catalogue of Franciscan manuscripts 
in the various parts of Europe. Much of the organization of the So- 
ciety was due to Paul Sabatier. Yet, as the aim was of universal 
interest, many Catholics of note joined it: Franciscan Friars, secu- 
lar priests, bishops, prominent Catholic laymen, etc. The impres- 
sion went around afterwards that the Society was more or less anti- 


Die Franziscanische Bewegung. Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903. 

Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz von Assisi. Gotha, 1904. 

8Analecten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi. Tuebingen and Leipzig, 
1904. 

8S. Francesco d’ Assisi e la sua Leggenda. Padova and Verona, 1906. 

“Saint Francois d’Assise et la Légende des Trois Compagnons. 3meed. Paris, 
1901. 

Sons of Francis. London, 1902. The Words of St. Francis. London, 1904, 
St. Douceline. London, 1905. 

Francis of Assisi. London, 1903. 

Hranciscan Legends in Italian Art. London, 1905; besides the translations 
of the Legend of St. Francis by the Three Companions, and the Life of St. Francis 
by St. Bonaventure, in the series of the Temple Classics. London, 1904. 

The Story of Assisi. London, 1905. 
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Catholic, and that its secret purpose, or, at least, spirit, was to study 
St. Francis as man to the exclusion of the Saint. Accordingly many 
of the Catholics who had ‘given their names at first then withdrew. 
This withdrawal seems unfortunate and it is a matter of regret that 
Catholics have not by their influence shaped the Society into at least 
a fair organization for the study of St. Francis under all points of 
view. By keeping aloof from the movement, we force it, as it were, 
to be non-Catholic and exclusive, not to say anti-Catholic. 

As it is, the Society has been the source of some good in the line 
of Franciscan literature. The main branch has published regular 
reports and valuable catalogues of libraries.** Lately it has decided on 
the erection of a commemorative bronze bas-relief near the original spot 
wherefrom St. Francis blessed his native city a few days before his death. 

The British Branch of the Society, with its headquarters in Lon- 
don, has also been quite prolific, and not only have we from its reports, 
Occastonal papers and the translations in The Temple Classics 
of some important Franciscan sources, but it is also to its influence 
. that we must trace the activity in the Franciscan field of many of the 
English writers, particularly the women, mentioned above. Last 
November, the British Branch, largely at the instance of Prof. A. 
G. Little, changed its name from “International Society for Fran- 
ciscan Studies; British Branch” to that of ‘“ British Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies,” thereby declaring its autonomy; and promised the 
publication of several important works of English Franciscans. 

The international review Bullettino critico di cose francescane 
under the direction of Luigi Suttina, is also the special fruit of the 
non-Catholic Franciscan movement. Unfortunately, this review, 


started in 1905, lasted only a short time. There are still attempts — 


to revive it and the first number for 1906 appeared only a few months 
ago.* Yet its success becomes quite problematical. The publica- 
tion" of the Catholic quarterly Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
on which Father Paschal Robinson, well known among English- 
speaking Franciscan students, has been appointed co-editor, may 
soon replace altogether its non-Catholic predecessor. 

4. One more fact should be mentioned here—the introduction 
of practical Franciscanism into Protestant life. Not only are books 


Particularly Prof. Leto Alessandri: Inventario dell’ antica biblioteca del sacro 


Convento di San Francesco in Assisi. Assisi, 1906. 
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written on Franciscan matters by Protestants, but there is in the An- 
glican Church a Franciscan Order and a Third Order and we are told 
that ‘the members of the Salvation Army in India largely use as , 
their book of devotion and rule of life, the manual of the Third Order” 
of St. Francis.” 

The Anglican Third Order has been particularly flourishing. 
Founded in 1891, the first six members were admitted in Durham 
by Canon Body. Miss E. E. Marshall, was largely instrumental 
in promoting it and wrote several books on the subject.“ At the 
London Diocesan Conference of 1892, the following resolution was 
brought forward for consideration: ‘That a wide-spread society, 
‘under episcopal san¢tion, somewhat on the lines of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, would tend to the encouragement of Church workers, 
to the better organization of Church work, and to the strengthening 
of the Church of England.” 

Shortly after, the Anglican Third Order was already established 
im several British colonies, in Guiana, Grenada, Barbados, and in 
Australia, and the General Secretary of its Council could “venture 
to say that the Tertiaries already prevail everywhere, so that the task 
is really to create order out of chaos, and to include in one grand or- 
ganization (The Tertiaries or Third Order) the multitude of Church- 
men and Churchwomen who have already embraced.’’® 

The efforts of Leo XIII to restore the Third Order as expressed 
in his Encyclical Auspicato, are brought to mind when we read 
the words of Rev. W. Herbert Mayers, before a diocesan Synod in 
1900: “I am convinced,” he says, ‘‘that the principles of the Third 
“Order are such, that if we could get it to be recognised, and if we 
could get our Church members to imbibe the spirit of this ancient 
order of the Church, most of the difficulties that face us in the Church 
~would wane or vanish altogether.’’* 

Finally, we may add that Father Paul James Francis, 8. A., al- 
ready well known as the editor of The Lamp and whose name has 
appeared lately in our American dailies as the leader in the move- 


®Franciscan Annals. Nov. 1906, p. 348. 

*Whitecliffe Lodge, Ripon, Yorkshire, England. 

“The Dawn Breaking. London; Some.Thoughts on the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis. London, 1897; The Anglican Third Order. Coventry, 1901; The Parochial 
-or Third Order. Oxford, 1901. 

®St. Francis of Assisi and the Third Order in the Anglo-Catholic Church. By 
.P. P. Luigi Josa, Oxford, 1903. p. 130. 

®“The Parochial or Third Order, p. 47. 
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ment among the Episcopalians for corporate reunion with the Cath- 
olic Church, professes to be a Franciscan in every thing except actual 
adhesion to the Holy See. 
II 

Such wonderful activity in the Franciscan field, such a spirit of | 
research, such minute examination of almost every act of the Pov- 
erello cannot be the effect of mere chance. There must be some: 
deep underlying reason to account for the fact of the wide-spread . 
interest in Franciscan studies among Protestants and’ Rationalists.. 

1. The first cause of this movement is St. Francis’ personality 
itself which is not only most captivating, but also fully unveiled 
to us by a wealth of documents. ‘What is attractive in his life,. 
is that, thanks to reliable documents, we reach the man behind the 
wonder-worker.’’*? It is the man, evidently, not the Saint, that has. 
brought to St. Francis so many admirers outside the Catholic Church. 
Of a childlike, imaginative, and emotional nature, he was always: 
happy, joyous, exuberant with life; an enthusiast, he was confi- 
dent of success; an idealist, an artist, he understood instinctively 
the beauties and harmonies of all created things and their relation of 
love to their Creator, and ‘“‘he invited all to glorify, praise and bless: 
Him;** a poet in mind and speech, he saw love and beauty everywhere,. 
and in every being the image of something higher and greater, of 
something divine; he spoke in touching figures, and his words coming: 
from a passionate heart inflamed the hearts of his hearers; friendly 
to the poor, to those who suffer, to the little and to the humble, he 
lived in closest sympathy with all creatures; the birds, the lambs,. 
the wolves, were all his brothers and sisters, and they obeyed his: 
brotherly requests; in fact fire itself ceased to burn at his bidding.. 

It is this lovely nature coupled with holiness and the power of 
working miracles which captivated men in his own time and drew 
around him the army of followers which soon filled the world. He: 
was the type of the real Italian of the thirteenth century; in a word,. 
he was a representative character, the ideal man of the times, and 
this is why he was so popular then, more popular than any other 
saint or wonderworker of his time. It is this also that makes him 
popular now. It is only a short time, since the period of history 
known as the Middle Ages began to find any apprenaia outside of 


P. Sabatier: Vie de St. Francois, p. viii. 
“eT Cel. 80. 
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Catholic circles; but it is already a favorite study to-day. Men rec- 
ognize that St. Francis is a type of that age, and by understanding 
him better, they interpret more correctly the age of which he was 
the product and the representative. ‘We find in him the key to all 
that is best in the Middle Ages, even as in him the Middle Ages seem 
to have recognized their noblest ideal.’’® 

Then again, St. Francis stands as a leader in the center of a great 
historical period, a period of dissatisfaction, hatred, enmities, strife, 
both in private and in social life. A crisis was at hand. It was the 
end of an old and the beginning of a new civilization: the feudal 
system was dying out, and the modern democratic organization was 
shaping itself. St. Francis stood on the dividing line and, through 
the gentle but powerful influence of his word and example, calmed 
the minds of the people and did much to avert from the world the 
evils attending such social crises.” 

Above all, he is the center and leader of a religious movement in 
which Protestant admirers of St. Francis see the dawn of the refor- 
mation. ‘He brought the Gospel within the reach of all and showed 
how its application to daily life could bring about a heavenly happiness 
here on earth. He convinced them by practical examples that there 
were no exigencies, no difficult situations, that could not find their 
key and solution in the simple observance of the Gospel. Under 
his influence the religious life of the cloister spread over all the world 
and the Beatitudes became the privilege, not of a few, but of all sim- 
ple-minded Christians.”’™ 

2. Another reason that has turned many eyes towards St. Francis 
is the study of arts, letters and of civilization in general. 

It is a debated question among the Protestant admirers of St. 
Francis whether he originated the revival in art which began about 
his time. But all contend that he had the greatest influence on the 
movement.” §t.. Francis was possessed of an artistic tempera- 
ment. He loved nature and all God’s creatures. His views of the 
truths and mysteries of our religion were not speculative and ab- 
stract, but concrete and practical, and his plain appeals to the people 

Prof. W. E. Collins: International Society for Franciscan Studies. British 
Branch, Occasional Paper no. ii. 

”H. Thode: Franz von Assisi, p. 4. 

™P. Sabatier: Vie de St. Francois, p. 177, 319 etc.; H. Thode: Franz von Assisi, 
p. 521, etc. 
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Renan calls St. Francis “the father of Italian art.” 
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were full of comparisons and‘ figures taken from God’s beautiful world; 
his emotional, imaginative nature manifested itself in all his actions. 
and captivated all those around him. He became the popular Saint. 
of Italy, and the inspiration of artists, painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects. Not only is he the favorite subject of more paintings of that. 
age than any other Saint except. the ‘‘Madonna,” not only did art 
develop more particularly in the splendid monuments erected on his. 
tomb, in Franciscan churches, and in other shrines consecrated to- 
him, but his spirit gave life and feeling to the art of the times. We 
no longer see Byzantine art with its regluar and conventional forms: 
that left no room for initiative or naturalness; we have now living. 
figures, original in tone and imaginative in treatment, suggestive 
scenes from the lives of St. Francis, of Our Lord, of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, mystical representations of the Saint’s virtues, as his marriage 
with Lady Poverty to whom he had never been unfaithful. The- 
ancient Grecian art disappears before the young Italian art.” 

“The birth of Italian painting,” says John Addington Symonds,” 
‘Gs closely connected with the religious life of the Italians. The 
building of the Church of St. Francis at Assisi gave it the first great 
impulse; and, to the piety aroused by St. Francis throughout Italy,. 
- but mostly throughout the valley of the Appenines, it owed its ani-- 
mating spirit in the fourteenth century.” 

Art becomes now the manifestation of Christian affection and 
sentiments; it is the expression of the popular ideas, of feelings common. 
to all Christian hearts. At the same time it brings nearer to the 
people those mysteries in which they believed. The Gothic Churches. 
became the books of the people and, as St. Francis had taught by 
examples, by dramatic narrations, so the Franciscan artists taught 
by mural paintings and sculptures and brought nearer to the hearts. 
of the faithful Our Savior, His Blessed Mother, the Poverello, and 
the other Saints of the Church. Such was the ambition of the ar- 
tists of this new Italian School, of Niccola Pisano, of Giovanni Pisano,,. 
of Guido da Sienna, of Cimabue, and of Giotto, who prepared the- 
way for Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo. 

Again, if we trace Italian literature to its source, we reach St. 
Francis and find in him the inspiration for its most remarkable pro-- 
ducts during the thirteenth century.” 

3On the difference between these two styles cf. John Ruskin: Modern Painters. 
Boston, 1894, Vol. ii, pp. 248 seqq. 

“Renaissance in Italy, Part III; The Fine Arts. London, 1877, p. 195. 
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His method of preaching, simple and intelligible to all, without 
any other ambition than that of touching hearts, paved the way 
for a popular literature. Latin as a means of expressing the ideas 
of the people fell more and more into disuse; the young Italian 
language taking its place, first in the friars’ religious instructions 
and exhortations and then in popular literary productions. Who has 
not read the delightful orettt so thoroughly representative of 
the Italian people and so thoroughly Franciscan? 

But it is particularly Italian poetry that received the inflow 
of St. Francis’ spirit. It is the poet that Matthew Arnold admires 
in St. Francis: “Prose could not satisfy this ardent soul, and he 
made poetry....The beginnings of the mundane poetry of the Ital- 
ians are in Sicily, at the court of kings; the beginnings of their re- 
ligious poetry are in Umbria, with St. Francis. His are the humble 
upper waters of a mighty stream; at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it is St. Francis, at the end, Dante.’’7® 

St. Francis’ poetical temperament not only manifested itself 
in his own poetical utterances, particularly the Laudes Creatur- 
arum, better known as the Canticle of the Sun,” one of the most. 
ancient productions of Italian poetry, but it also inspired his fol- 
lowers. Fra Pacifico was poet laureate before joining the order 
and, certainly, St. Francis put no check on his poetical pursuits, for 
he saw in all his disciples the “ Joculatores Domini,’ who went around 
singing the praises of the Lord and of Poverty, in the same manner 
as the Troubadours of his time went from castle to castle celebrating, 
the exploits of heroes and the virtues of fair ladies. 

Two true Franciscan poets, Giacomino da Verona, and still more 
Jacopone de Todi, ‘“‘the mad penitent of Todi,” form the link between 
St. Francis and Dante. Like Dante, Jacopone puts theology into 
popular garb and, under the vivifying fire of his poetical genius, the 
most sublime ideas take popular expression and are sung in the fields, 
on pilgrimages, in Churches. From the mystical poetry of Jacopone 
to the Divina Comedia, the ascent is easy. Dante knew Jacopone- 
and his lyric compositions in which he found more than one inspira- 
tion. Nor was the great Italian epic poet ungrateful to the Umbrian 


®Hssays in Criticism. Boston, 1865, p. 189. 

See, however, in the Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, xxv, xxix, 
xxxiii, the opinion of I. della Giovanna, who with a few other critics, placed the 
Canticle of the Sun among the doubtful writings of St. Francis. 
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‘Saint who had by himself and through his sons prepared his way, 
for he celebrated with emotion the praise of him 

... ‘la cui mirabil vita 

Meglio in gloria del ciel si cantarebbe ”’.”8 

It would be interesting to English readers to trace the influence 
of St. Francis on English literature through Dante, Boccacio, and 
Petrarch on one hand, and Chaucer on the other. The influence 
cannot be denied; in what degree it was felt, would be a subject 
‘worthy of study. 

Hence it is no wonder that artists and critics, litterateurs and 
students of civilization have become interested in St. Francis. For 
‘Catholics he is a great Saint, and that is enough; but for non-Cath- 
-olics, he is an attractive personality, a representative character, the 
fountain-head of true Italian art and literature. 

3. Would that we could stop here and say that there is no other 
influence pushing on the non-Catholic Franciscan movement! Un- 
fortunately some publications, or passages in works otherwise praise- 
worthy, show that another motive has been at play, or at least that 
an occasion has been welcomed to make an attack on the Catholic 
‘Church. The Middle Ages were ages of faith of heroism, of devotion 
to a cause; they were the age of the Crusades, of knighthood, of great 
deeds. But there was also another side to this picture; there were 
bold heresies, crime, revolution against the Church, and against the 
‘state, a deep feeling of dissatisfaction with the old civilization; hence 
many complaints, criticisms, attacks against existing institutions 
and rulers. Religion already felt the upheaval that was to break 
out in the sixteenth century, and the monarchical system was no 
longer firm on its base. Could St. Francis and the movement created 
by him have been entirely foreign to these feelings? 

Some writers find in him a representative, to a certain extent, 
of this spirit of dissatisfaction, a religious reformer opposed to the 
‘Church and its hierarchy. A great resemblance, they say, can be 
established between him and the heretics of his time, the Cathari 
and particularly the Waldenses, and he is made one of the first Joa- 
chimists. Some go so far as to look for a relationship between him 
and Buddha and suggest some secret influence of the Oriental Sage 
on the Umbrian Saint.” Others show in him the democratic revo- 

*®Dante, Parad. xi. 


Cf. the writer’s article on ‘“‘St. Francis and Buddha” in the American Catholic 
Quarterly, April, 1907. 
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lutionist who fought on the side of the people against the Lords of 
Perugia, the friend of the townspeople, of that Third Estate which 
was destined to become the future free republics; they make him 
almost the leader against the old ideals of monarchy and let the 
readers understand that he had a secret antipathy for the privileged 
classes of lords and clergy. 

Besides, the Franciscan order, in its beginnings, was not exempt 
from the difficulties and strainings attendant on the foundation of 
all great institutions. The two parties of Mitigants and Spirituals 
existed already in fact, though not in name, before St. Francis’ death. 
Brother Elias was not the only one that caused scandal in the order. 
All this makes excellent working material and interesting reading 
for the non-Catholic world, and it contributes its share to the Fran- 
ciscan movement outside the Church. What is, for instance, G. 
Coulton’s volume® but a collection of facts with a view to bring out 
the dark side of this agitated period. 

Add to this a good deal of sentimentality in favor of poor Fran- 
cis, so lovely, so sweet, and yet persecuted, or at least hampered by 
the “intolerant” Catholic ‘Curia,’ as it is called contemptuously, 
and you will have the main elements that have caused this furore 
for Franciscan history. 

| Il 


1. Hence one of the first results* of this non-Catholic move- 
ment has been the criticism, at times very bitter, of the Catholic 
Church; its methods, its organization. Without the Church the 
reform movement created by Francis would have been far more suc- 
cessful; but the Church has interfered, and not only hampered the 
liberty of conscience of the Poverello and retarded the emancipation 
of which he was the prophet, but reduced him to the simple condition 
of a canonized Saint, and transformed his movement into an order 
very much like the old orders which defend and protect the Church 
and its hierarchy against the encroachments of progress and liberty 
of conscience. 

2. Yet this unfortunate result is amply counterbalanced by 
others which have turned to the glory of St. Francis and of the Cath- 
olic Church. These results may be classified as literary, historical 
and moral. 

From St. Francis to Dante. London, 1906. 


81Cf. “Non-Catholic Work in Franciscan Studies” by R. E. in The Catholic 
World, Sept. 1906. pp. 721-732. 
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Many of the documents on St. Francis which were rare or dif- 
ficult to obtain, have been republished and are now in the hands of 
every Franciscan student. For instance, ten years ago, practically 
the only available documents were the lives published in the Acta 
Sanctorum, that is, the First Life of Thomas of Celano, that of the 
‘Three Companions and that of St. Bonaventure. The First Life of 
‘Thomas of Celano edited by Rinaldi and Amoni had long been out 
of print and there was no other edition of the life of the Three Com- 
panions. Hence of these three documents, only the life by St. Bona- 
venture could be had separately, and as every one could not have 
under his hand the Acta Sanctorum, the study of Franciscan history 
was the privilege of the few. Besides, in the Acta Sanctorum there 
were missing some very important documents: the Second Life of 
‘Thomas of Celano which was then out of print, the Annals of Jor- 
danus of Giano unpublished yet, the Speculum Perjectionis not 
yet disentangled from the Speculum Vitae, etc....These works 
and many others are now accessible to all. This is largely the result 
of the present non-Catholic movement in Franciscan studies; not how- 
ever that non-Catholics alone have published such works, but it is, 
to a great extent, the pressure of this non-Catholic movement that 
has aroused. Catholics and incited them to contribute their mite 
towards the publication of these documents. The two lives of Thomas 
of Celano, for instance, had been promised by Father Edward d’Alen- 
con several years ago; but their publication being delayed beyond 
endurance, Rev. H. G. Rosedale brought forth an edition,’ which 
was very imperfect indeed, but which forced Father d’Alengon soon 
after to give to the world his excellent work. 

Then again, these sources have been studied, compared and 
translated, until a very abundant literature has already been created. 
‘The value of these Fransiscan sources is better understood. Thirty 
or forty years ago one could write a life of St. Francis on the sole 
authority of Wadding; to-day, no one would dare attempt such 
a work without being perfectly acquainted with the early documents. 

As a consequence the history of St. Francis and of his time is 
far better known now than it was half a century ago. The Saint 
had been studied—not the man. Not only the first biographers, 
but many of those who came after them and until very recently, saw 
only the Saint and miracle worker in St. Francis. Now, the man, 
the poet, the reformer, have been brought out; this has been done 


®Cf. the interesting controversy regarding this edition in the Saturday Review, 
May 12, 1906, and following numbers. 
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sometimes in a more or less one-sided view and to the detriment of 
the Saint and of truth; but the equilibrium will be re-established 
little by little, and we already know more of Francis owing to his: 
modern biographers and in spite of the false coloring which at times. 
is given to the facts. We also know better the origins of the insti-. 
tutions created and inspired by him, particularly of the Third Order;. 
we understand better the early history of the Order, the doings of 
Brother Elias, the formation of the two hostile parties in the Order. 
A new light has been thrown on the influence of St. Francis on litera-- 
ture, art, civilization, etc. 

But as neither St. Francis and his influence, nor the history 
of his order could be understood without a thorough knowledge of 
the times in which he lived, the century of St. Francis, also, has been 
studied with renewed interest. The heresies, the democratic move- 
ments, the fall of the feudal system, have been canvassed one after: 
the other. The “Middle Ages” from a term of contempt has be-- 
come a favorite study with many, and this correction of a false view 
must be, at least partly, attributed to the study of St. Francis. The- 
period is admired and loved for its spirit of activity, aggressiveness, en-- 
thusiasm, universal sympathy and devotion to all that is great and noble. 

By being better known the Middle Ages have become a model 
and lesson to us. The ideal of St. Francis and of his disciples has. 
appeared to us in all its beauty. We compare it to ours and we won- 
der whether our much vaunted standard is really superior to that 
of the poor and childlike St. Francis. As an individual, he was better- 
and happier than we are and the study of his life and deeds cannot. 
fail to incite in us a desire to be more like him and to imitate him. 
We soon learn by sad experience that the world is not a synonym 
of happiness and that our sore hearts will find far more comfort in’ 
drawing nearer to God than in the enjoyment of the short-lived pleas-- 
ures of this life. So St. Francis has also tried to reform the world 
and his attempts have not been without success. How did he ac-. 
- complish his reform? Through the modern methods? Through 
violent opposition of parties, the preaching of revolution, of the rights. 
of man, etc.? No, but by justice and kindness. He taught men 
their duties as well as their rights. | He put the love of God and of 
our neighbor, before every thing else, and tried to reform men, not. 
institutions, the individual, not the organization. Are not his methods: 
those that will bring us success? We have here food for reflection. 
These are still the methods of the Catholic Church. Is she right?’ 


Leo L. Dusors, S. M. 


THE STORY OF ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN 
EXPLORATIONS 


Gabriel Oussani, D. D. 


To give in a few articles, a complete or even a fair account of 
the rise, progress and results of Oriental Archeology in the last fifty 
or sixty years of excavations would be an impossible task. Such 
‘an account would fill volumes, and what a record it would be:— 
Narratives of travels, romantic adventures, perilous undertakings, 
cunflagging intellectual labors, startling discoveries, and historical 
-and literary anecdotes innumerable. Indeed, the wonders have 
been so numerous and so startling that they almost transcend the 
limits of literary sobriety. But such discoveries have been, and 
-are yet, so frequent that we are actually growing to be accustomed 
‘to them. We have come to expect a tale of wonders in each succeed- 
ing report from the camps of our travelers and excavators, out amid 
‘the solitary and desolate ruins of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, 
Palestine, Syria or Arabia. And a legion of other no less patient 
-and competent workers are diligently engaged in collecting, editing, 
translating and studying the immense literary and archeological 
treasures which have been constantly accumulating in our libraries 
and museums. The mysterious East has showered on us its gifts 
-and hidden treasures with a truly Oriental generosity. Discoveries 
which, a quarter of a century ago, would have stirred the whole civ- 
ilized world are nowadays matters of ordinary occurrence. Indeed, 
the materials for study have increased much more rapidly than the 
supply of competent students to handle them. In spite, however, 
of this deficiency no other science has made such rapid and substantial 
progress, no ‘other department of intellectual activity has scored 
more scientific conquests and trophies in such a short period of time; 
and it is not less certain that within a decade or two our knowledge 
of those ancient West-Asiatic peoples will be greatly increased and 
enriched by fresh researches and discoveries. 

In this and in the following issues we shall endeavor to sketch 
in bare outlines the progress as well as the principal results achieved 
in the various fields of Oriental Archeology, such as Assyriology 
(Assyria, Babylonia and Elam), Egyptology, Palestinian and Syrian 
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(including Hebrew, Aramean, Canaanite, Moabite, etc.), Hittite 
and South Arabian archeology. 


I 


HISTORY OF THE ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES.! 


Part I. 


In 1849, Sir Henry Layard, the foremost pioneer of Assyro- 
Babylonian explorations, in the preface to his classical work entitled 
Niniveh and its Remains remarked that, previously, with the excep- 
ception of a few cylinders and gers preserved elsewhere, ‘“‘a case: 
hardly three feet square” in the British Museum “enclosed all that 
remained not only of the great city, Niniveh, but of Babylon itself !’’* 
At that time, few, indeed, would have had the presumption even to 
imagine that within fifty years Assyria and Babylonia would have 
given us the most venerable, primitive, and extensive literature of 
the ancient world. What, fifty years ago, belonged to the world of. 
dreams is, at the present time, a striking reality; for we are now in: 
possession of the priceless libraries of the ancient Assyrians and Baby-- 
lonians, of their historical annals, civil and military records, state 
archives, diplomatic correspondence, text-books and _ school-exer- 
cises, grammars and dictionaries, religious hymns and sacred songs,. 
bank accounts and business transactions, laws and contracts, as well. 
as an extensive collection of geographical, astronomical, mythologi-- 


The term “Assyriology’”’ is nowadays universally employed to denote that 
branch of Oriental studies which relates to the history, archeology, mythology, 
languages and literature of Assyria, Babylonia and Chaldea; and secondly to all 
those monuments and inscriptions which are inscribed in the Assyro-Babylonian 
language and script in their different dialectical and scriptural varieties such as: 
those found in North-West Mesopotamia (the Kingdom of Mitanni), in Van in 
Armenia, in Elam and Persia, in Tell-el Amarna, in Egypt, and in some parts of 
Syria and Cappadocia. The use of the term in these latter cases is scarcely justifi-- 
able; but its universal acceptance, and, above all, the lack of a better term, are- 
sufficient reasons for maintaining it. The appellation is based on the fact 
that the first, most important and most numerous of the Cuneiform inscriptions. 
were found in the land of Assyria,—in the neighborhood of the modern city of Mos- 
soul. The following account of the various explorations and discoveries in Assyria. 
and Babylonia, down to 1877, is based mainly on the accounts and publications: 
of Layard, Botta, Rassam, G. Smith, Kaulen, Vigouroux, Hommel, Brunengo, 8. J.; 
Harper, Rogers, Hilprecht and Fossey. The titles and dates of these publications= 
will be given in the course of this article. 

*“Tntroduction,’’ page xxv, quoted by Driver in his essay on Hebrew Authority;- 
page 3. 
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eal, magical and astrological texts and inscriptions.* These precious 
monuments are scattered in the public and private Museums and 
tra collections of Europe, America and Turkey-in-Asia.* The total 
number of Cuneiform tablets, cylinders and inscriptions, so far dis- 
covered, is approximately estimated at not less than three hundred 
‘thousand, which, if published, would easily fill 400 volumes in 80 of 
-400 pages each. Unfortunately, only about one fourth of these 
inscriptions, so far discovered, have been published; but these con- 
‘tain more than eight times as much literature as is contained in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament.* The British Museum alone has published 
440 folio, and over 900 quarto pages of cuneiform text,’ and considerably 
more has been published in France, England, Germany and America in 
books, reviews, and archeological publications.* The British Museum 
-alone has more than 100,000 cuneiform texts,® the Louvre more 


3It is noteworthy that in variety, antiquity and importance no other literature 
-of the ancient world can possibly compete with that of Assyria and Babylonia. It 
is strange, however, that, although the language of the Assyro-Babylonian monuments 
-and inscriptions is, phonetically and linguistically considered, one of the most decayed 
Semitic dialects, the Aramaic excepted, and while Arabic has more faithfully pre- 
-served the original features of the primitive Semitic speech, nevertheless, the former 
has given us the most ancient and voluminous literary productions, and the latter, 
‘notwithstanding the important discoveries of Halevy, Glaser and others, gives evi- 
dence of a very small and insignificant literature before the Christian era. Arabic 
literature, properly speaking, does not go much further back than the sixth or fifth 
-century after Christ, or about one century before Mohammed. 

*The British Museum in London has the richest collection of Assyro-Babylonian 
monuments and inscriptions. The so-called Kouyunjik Collection alone fills a cata- 
‘logue of five large volumes in 40. (Cf. Bezold’s Catalogue of Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyuniik Collection of the British Museum, London, 1880-89). Next in im- | 
portance is that of the Louvre in Paris, most of which belongs to the Gudea period 
(about 4,000 B. C.), discovered by the late M. de Sarzec. Then come those of Con- 
-stantinople, Philadelphia, Berlin, and New York. 

5Comp. Menant Bibliothéque de Ninive. Paris, 1880, p. 30. Vigouroux La 
Bible et les Découvertes modernes. 6th ed. Paris, 1896, Vol. I, p. 191. 

®Price, I. The Monuments and the Old Testament, p. 62. 

7Cf. H. Rawlinson’s Inscriptions of Western Asia, London, 1861-1891, in five 
vols. in folio, with the collaboration of Hinks and G. Smith; and Cuneiform Tezts 
an the British Museum, by Pinches and King, of which 20 parts have already appeared. 
Comp. also The Historica! Inscriptions of Assyria, by King and Budge, the first volume 
-of which, containing the annals of Assurbanipal, appeared four years ago, London, 
1904. 

8The various publications of Assyro-Babylonian texts and translations will be 
-given further on. 

*"The Assyro-Babylonian monuments and inscriptions in the British Museum 
-are arranged in several very large 100ms, while thousands of inscribed bricks are 
still enclosed in large cases awaiting future workers and decipherers. Comp. Vigour- 
~oux, op. cit., Vol. I, page 154. 


et 
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than 30,000, the Imperial Museum of Berlin more than 10,000, that 
of the University of Pennsylvania more than 20,000 and the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum at Constantinople’? many thousands more await- 
ing the patient toil of the Assyriologists. The library of the famous 
Assyrian King Assurbanipal (668-636 B. C.) at Kouyundjik, orig 
inally discovered by Rassam'! and afterwards unearthed by Layard 
and Smith, must have contained over one hundred thousand tablets.” 
At Tello alone (Layash) M. de Sarzec found more than 30,000* 
while Dr. Hilprecht estimates the number at Nippur to be about 


In a decade or two the Constantinople Museum will undoubtedly have the 
largest and most important collection of Assyro-Babylonian antiquities. By a very 
stringent resolution of the Sultan and of his Minister of Public Instruction, the right 
to excavate is granted to European and American expeditions on condition that 
the monuments and inscriptions found must go to Constantinople as exclusive and 
inalienable property of Turkish Government, only duplicates being allowed to go 
to the European and American Museums. ‘The disposition of the Law is as follows: 
Article III. ‘‘All the antiquities discovered in the Ottoman territory, be it on the 
surface, underground, or exhumed, picked up in the sea, the lakes, the rivers, the 
streams, or the valleys, are the property of the Government.”’ Article VIII. ‘The 
exportation of antiquities found within Ottoman territory is absolutely forbidden.” 
Article XII. ‘‘The antiquities excavated with an official permit belong to the Im- 
perial Museum, and the excavators have only the right to take drawings or moulds.”’ 
A complete English translation of the Turkish law on archeological excavations can 
be found in Dr. Peters’ Nippur, Appendix D: Vol. I, pp. 303-309; and in Harper’s 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, pp. xvii-xxiv. The severity of these laws is 
undoubtedly due to the influence of Hamdy Bey, the Director of the Stamboul 
Museum, himself one of the most accomplished modern explorers and archeologists. 

“Mr. Rassam himself tells us that beyond a few notices, ‘“‘no record has ap- 


' peared anywhere of the share I have had in Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries; 


the consequence was, that not many years afterwards some of my acquisitions were 
attributed to others, and, actually, the Assyrian legend of the Creation and Deluge 
tablets, which I found in Ninive, in Assurbanipal’s palace, in 1853, were credited 
to Mr. George Smith’s exploration, which he undertook for the proprietors of the 
Daily Telegraph twenty years afterwards, because, forsooth, he was the first Assyrian 
scholar who had deciphered them! Even in the present ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, in which historical records ought to be strictly correct, the 
following appears in a note in Vol. VXII, page 512, referring to Assurbanipal’s palace: 
“Tn this palace is the famous library-chamber from which Layard and George Smith 
brought the tablets now in the British Museum.’ Whereas, when I discovered 
them, the former had ceased his connection with the Assyrian excavations, and 
the latter could not have been more than nine or ten years of age!’’ Asshur and 
the Land of Nimrod, by Hormuzd Rassam. New York, 1897, page v-vi. 

2Comp. Sayce, Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, London, 1880, p. 15 and 
p. 2; Birch, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, tom. 1, 1872, p. 5; 
Ménant, La Bibliotheque des palais de Ninive, Paris, 1880; Rogers, History of Assyria 
and Babylonia, Vol. I, pp. 170-171. 

BRogers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 238. G. Duncan, in the Biblical World, Chicago, 
1903, Vol. XXII, p. 116; Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands... pp. 247-48 and 257. 
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250,000.** Sometimes large slabs from six to ten feet in height are 
found and these slabs as well as the many cylinders, statues, seals. 
and objects of art contain not only pictures of kings, priests, gods, 
sacrifices, legendary and mythological representations, lively scenes: 
of battles and sieges; they are also, in the majority of cases, covered 
with inscriptions. These monuments and inscriptions date from 
prehistoric times, or before 5000 B. C., down to the first century 
before the Christian era.'* But this is not all, for according to the 
unanimous opinion of modern Assyriologists, by far the largest and 
probably the most important part of the Assyro-Babylonian literature: 
is still buried under the fertile soil of those wonderful lands, awaiting 
the fortunate spade of the future explorer. This will not appear 
surprising when we consider that out of the more than one hundred 
mounds and ruins, so far identified in Assyria and Babylonia as con- 
taining the remains of buried cities, only a very small number have: 
been explored, and of these scarcely more than half a dozen with 
thoroughness. The soil of Mesopotamia unquestionably holds in 
store for us still greater and more valuable treasures than those already 
found.** 

Furthermore, the prominent part assigned to these Assyro-- 
Babylonian discoveries in connection with the exegesis of the Old. 
Testament is, of course, of capital importance for us, as it opens up: 
the whole question of the influence of the Assyro-Babylonian religion,. 
civilization and literature upon those of the ancient Hebrews. ‘This: 
Babylonian influence can be traced, not only in Israel, but through: 
all Western Asia, from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts and 
oases of Arabia, and from the Caspian and Persian-Elamite regions: 
to the Mediterranean shores, many centuries before the conquest. 
of Palestine by the Israelitish tribes.’ 

As we have already remarked,'* the meagre and often unreliable 
information about Assyria and Babylonia, which has come down 
to us through the Persian, Greek, Latin and Arabic historians and 

4Biblical World, loc. cit; Hilprecht, op. cit., p. 524 and 529. 

The latest Assyrian inscription thus far discovered bears the name of the Par- | 
thian King Pacorus who reigned between 77 and 111 after Christ. Comp. Maspero,. 
Histoire ancienne des peuples de VOrient, 5th edit., Paris, 1893, p. 711, note; and 
Oppert, Mélanges d’ archéologie égyptienne et assyrienne, tom. I, p. 23-29. 

Comp. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 14; and. 
Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques, Paris, 2d edit., 1905, page 67. 

Comp. the writer’s article in the Open Court of Chicago, ‘‘Is the Bible in Dan-- 


ger,” 1904. 
18Article cit., page 780. 
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geographers, has contributed little or nothing to the advancement 
of our knowledge of these countries. The early European travellers 
in the region of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, such as Benjamin 
of Tudela*® (1160 A. D.), John Eldred (1583 A. D.), Anthony 
Shirley”: (1599 A. D.), Pietro Della Valle”? (1614-1626), John Cart- 


19He is probably the first European traveller who has left us any authentic record 
of his visit to Assyria and Babylonia. Benjamin of Tudela was a Jewish Rabbi of 
distinction. He made in 1160, an extensive journey through France, Italy, Greece, 
Cilicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, etc., and returned by way of Arabia, Egypt 
and Sicily, after 13 years of travel. He wrote his narrative in Hebrew, and it was 
published for the first time in Constantinople in 1543. In 1633, it appeared with 
a Latin translation at Leyden, and afterwards in French and English, thus becoming 
well known in Europe. The object of his long journey was to study the social and 
religious conditions of the Jewish Communities of Europe and Asia, and his remarks 
and impressions are of peculiar interest. He visited Ninive, Mossoul, Bagdad, Hillah 
and the ruins of Babylon, but his visit was of a superficial character. Cf. Itinerarium 
Beniamin Tudelensis. Ex Hebraics Latinum factum Benedicto Ario Montano in- 
ferprete. Antverpie 1575. For English translations see Thomas. Wright, Karly 
Travels in Palestine, London, 1848; and A. Asher, The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin 
of Tudela, London and Berlin, 1840. The latest and best edition of the Hebrew 
text of Benjamin’s travels is that of M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, 
Critical text, translation and Commentary, London, 1907. Comp. also Rogers, op. 
cit., pp. 85-88; and Fossey, Manuel d’ Assyriologie, tome I, Paris, 1904, page 6-7. 
Shortly after Rabbi Benjamin, another Spanish Jew, Rabbi Pethachiah of Ratisbon, 
visited Mesopotamia. ‘The account of his journey was afterwards set down by one 
of his disciples. 

This traveler and merchant is probably the earliest English writer who has 
left us the record of his visit to the Tigris and Euphrates valley. From his relation 
it appears that Eldred did not visit the ruins of Ninive; but of Babylon he speaks 
with precision and details. Comp. The voyage of M. T. E. to Trypolis in Syria. ..and 
from thence...to Babylon and Bassora. London, in fol; see Rogers, op. cit. pp. 89- 
92. Another Englishman, Sir John Mandeville (1322-56), made a journey to these 
regions but did not visit the sites and the ruins of Ninive and Babylon. He was 
contented to report what he had heard concerning them. So Marco Polo, the famous 
Venetian traveller, appears to have cared nothing for the ruins, and though he 
visited both Mossul and Bagdad, never refers to them. 

1Sir Anthony Shirley, His Relation of His Travels into Persia, etc., London, 
1613. He speaks of the ruins of Babylon and Ninive with eloquence, for he saw 
in them the fulfilment of the awful prediction of the Hebrew prophets, Comp. 
Evetts, New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land, New York, pp. 1-2. 

2Pietro della Valle, Viaggi di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino. ..descritti da lut 
medesimo in LIV lettere familiari.. .all erudito, e fra pin cari, di molti anni suo Amico 
Mario Schipano, Roma, 1650-8. He visited Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo and Bagdad, 
where he married a Caucasian girl; also Persia, where he was received with honors 
by Shah-Abbas. In one of his letters, dated 10 December, 1616, he gives a full 
description of the ruins of Babylon, which he confuses with Bagdad. He visited 
also, in 1621, the Achemenian ruins at Persepolis and Nakshi Rustam and left us a 
description of the trilingual inscription which two centuries later opened the way 
for the decipherment of the Cuneiform inscriptions. On his return he brought 
with him from Hillah some bricks which he sent to Rome. “One of these was pre- 
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wright?= (1610 A. D.), Casparo Balbi* (1590 A. D.), John 
Otter?® (1734 A. D.), Niehbur?® (1765 A. D.), Beauchamp,?? 


sented to Athanasius Kircker, the Jesuit, who wrote a learned treatise on the Tower 
of Babel,” for he believed that the brick in question ‘“‘had formed part of the original 
Tower of Babel,’ Rogers, op. cit., p. 98. This is undoubtedly the very first Baby- 
lonian antiquity which came into Europe. The Tablet given to Kircker is now at. 
the famous Museo Kirckeriano in Rome, which was originally formed by the Jesuits, 
but was afterwards appropriated by the Italian Government. ; 

The preacher’s Travels: wherein is set downe a true journall to the confines of the 
East Indies, through the great countries of Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Media, 
Hircania and Parthia. With the author’s returne by the way of Persia, Susiana, As- 
siria, Chaldaea and Arabia. 1611. Cartwright’s relation contains more accurate: 
descriptions than those of his countrymen J. Eldred and Anthony Shirley. Comp. 
Rogers, pp. 94-97. . 

*4Viaggio nelle Indie Orientali. Venice, 1590. 

*Voyage en Turquie et en Perse. Avec une relation des expéditions de Thomas 
Kouli-Khan, 2 vols. Paris, 1748. Between the period of Gasparo Balbi and Otter’s 
travels there took place several journeys undertaken by Augustinian, Jesuit, Car- 
melite and Franciscan friars and missionaries, some of whom visited the sites cov- — 
ered with the ruins, while others were content to report what they had heard. Vin- 
cenzo Maria di S. Caterina di Sienna, procurator general of the Carmelite monks,. 
and Emmanuel de St. Albert, a Dominican, are among the more conspicuous ones, 
Comp. Hilprecht Explorations in Bible Lands. ..pp. 17-19; Rogers, op. cit. pp. 98-104, 
and Fossey, Manuel d’Assyriologie, pp. 12-13. 

**Carsten Niebuhr, already famous for his successful travels in Arabia, Persia 
and Mesopotamia, was attached as mathematician to the expedition sent to Arabia. 
by King Frederic V. of Denmark (1761-1767). Niebuhr was the first to take exact. 
copies of the Achemenian inscriptions at Persepolis. He visited Basrah, Bagdad, 
Hillah, Kufah and other ruins of Babylonia; then he passed through Kerkuk, Erbil, 
Mossul, Nabi-Yunus, Mardin and Diarbekir of all of which he gives accurate and 
sober descriptions. He complains of the fact that he could not remain longer at 
these sites to make a more thorough study of the ruins, and he calls earnestly for 
others to continue the work which he had to leave unfinished. Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Laendern. WKopenhagen, 1778. Comp. Rogers, 
pp. 104-105; Fossey. pp. 13-14; Hilprecht, 18-19; Goodspeed, History of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, New York, 1902. page 16, and Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian literature, pp. XXV-XXVI. 

“Abbé De Beauchamp is ‘Our last and best informed witness from the close 
of the eighteenth century, who deserves, therefore, our special attention. Well 
equipped with astronomical and other useful knowledge, he resided at Bagdad as 
the Pope’s vicar-general of Babylonia for some time between 1780-1790. The ruins 
of Babylon, in which he was deeply interested, being only sixteen to eighteen hours 
distant from Bagdad, he paid two visits to the famous site, publishing the results 
of his various observations in several memoirs”? (In Journal des Savants, Mai, 1785 
and Dec., 1790.). Hilprecht, op. cit. pp. 19-21. Rogers, 105-108. Abbé Beau- 
champ’s relation is of unique interest and shows a remarkable bent for original and 
independent archeological investigations. Comp. Fossey. op. cit. pp. 14-15. 

In the very interesting and elaborate account of the Dominican and Carmelite 
missions in Bagdad and Mossul, during the last three centuries, written by Mgr. : 
Altmayer, Apostolic Delegate of Mesopotamia, and the Revs. Fathers Bernard and 
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Oliver,?® and others,?? down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
have left us a rather vague and superficial account of their personal 
visits and impressions. 

Subsequent travelers, however, such as Claudius James Rich*? 


Galland, of the Dominican Order, and published in the first volume of a sumptuous 
work entitled La France au dehors: Les Missions Catholiques Frangaises au XIXe 
Siécle, Paris, 1902. pp. 223-271, I was unable to find any reference to Abbé De Beau- 
champ and to his mission to Bagdad as Papal Delegate. At page 236 we read that 
“De 1773 4 1781 (the year in which Abbé De Beauchamp went to Bagdad) |’Eglise 
latine de Bagdad ne revit plus d’évéque. Un seul fut préconisé en 1781. Ce fut 
Mgr. Mirondot du Bourg, Bénédictin, qui recut méme du pape Pie VI la faveur du 
pallium, mais n’en mérita pas moins les censures de |’Eglise pour avoir pris part a 
la consécration de Gobel, l’ archevéque assermenté de Paris. Il ne songea du reste 
jamais 4 se rendre dans son diocése. L’administration en fut devolue, pendant ce 
long intervalle, aux Supérieurs des Carmes de Bagdad, qui portérent successivement 
le titre de Vicaires Apostoliques.”’ Of Emmanuel de Saint-Albert, mentidned above, 
it is stated that he became the sixth latin Bishop of Bagdad in 1729, and that he 
was ‘‘Jeune d’age mais de grande science et vertu”’ p. 232. . 

Guillaume A. Olivier, a French physician, visited the ruins of Niniveh and 
Babylon at the close of the eighteenth century. He was sent to the East for the 
purpose chiefly of scientific study. The information he gives is very meagre, and, 
consequently, did not add anything new to that Niebuhr and Abbé Beauchamp 
had already gathered. Comp. Voyage dans l’ Empire Ottomane, l’ Egypt et la Perse, 
6 vols. Paris, 1801-1807. 

Sir Harford Jones Bridges, (1800) J. M. Kinneir (1808-1810), the French bot- 
anist Michaux and others. 

30With James Rich a new era was opened for Assyro-Babylonian explorations. 
He is in fact ‘the first methodical explorer and surveyor of Babylonian and Assyrian 


ruins.” <A native of France (being born at Dijon, in 1787) but educated in Bristol, 


England, he soon manifested an extraordinary ability for Oriental studies and archeo- 
logical investigations. He is said to have been acquainted with Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, Persian, Turkish, Arabic and even to some extent, Chinese. At the 
age of 24 he was appointed resident of the East India Company at Bagdad. In 1811 
he visited for the first time the ruins of Babylon which made a deep impression on 
his enthusiastic and energetic spirit. In 1815 he made a second visit. He began 
excavations at Mujailibeeh, planned all the mounds and located them by astronomical 
observations, took several specimens of inscribed bricks, and sent several of them 


- with some Babylonian inscriptions to the British Museum. In 1820, he visited 


Mossul ‘and Niniveh where he spent over four months. He visited and sketched 
with plans every one of the great mounds which might be considered as forming a 
part of the ancient city of Niniveh. He began excavations at Nabi-Yunus, opposite 
Mossul, where he found several terra-cotta inscriptions which he sent to the British 
Museum. Then he studied the mound of Kuyunjik, Nimroud and Qal ‘at Shargat. 
In 1821 he visted Persepolis where he made more exact copies of the Achemenian 
inscriptions. After so many years of noble and useful work he died of cholera, at 
Shiraz, on his way to Bagdad, at the age of 34. His first Memoir on the ruins of 
Babylon was written in 1812 in Bagdad, and published in Germany in 1813. In 
1816 he himself translated it into English. In 1818 he published his second memoir. 
Rich’s Narrative of a Residence in Kurdistan and on the site of Ancient Niniveh was 
published by his widow, in 2 vols, London, 1836.. Comp. Hilprecht. op. cit. pp. 
26-36. Rogers, op. cit. pp. 113-120. Fossey, op. cit. pp. 16-18. Hommel, Ges- 
chichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. (Italian version) Milano, 1895. pp. 90-92. 
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(1811-1821), J. 8S. Buckingham* (1816), Sir Robert Ker Porter 
(1817-20), Captain Robert Mignan* (1826-8), G. Baille Fraser,* 
(1834-5) The Euphrates Expedition under Colonel Chesney** (1835-7) 
James Felix Jones,** Lynch,’ Selby,®* Collingwood, Bewsher, and 
others of the first half of the nineteenth century, made a more search- 


Travels in Assyria, Media and Persia, including a journey from Bagdad by 
Mount Zagros, to Hamadan, etc. London, 1829; and Travels in Mesopotamia, in- 
cluding a journey jrom Aleppo to Bagdad... with researches on the ruins of Niniveh, 
Babylon and other ancient cities. London, in 2 vols. 1827. In these three volumes 
Buckingham gives a full description of Tel-Hermus, Nabi-yunus, Erbil, Akarkuf, 
Mujailibeh, Kasr, Uhaimir, Tak-i-Bustan, near Kirmanshah, Behistun, etc... 
where he speaks of an inscription containing from two to three hundred lines of 
Cuneiform writing. His remarks are full of interest and originality. In his excur- 
sion to the ruins of Babylon he was accompanied by Mr. Bellino, a well-informed 
secretary to the English Residency at Bagdad. Comp. Hilprecht. op. cit. pp. 36-44. 

2Sir Robert Ker Porter was an artist ‘‘who had made his name famous in Eng- 
land by many a canvas depicting the glory of England in war, and the history of the 
people in Church and State. He had the unique distinction of having been court 
painter at St. Petersburg. A man of talent, if not even a man of genius, a man 
of great social following in Great Britain and Russia, where he had entered the high- 
est circles and even married a Russian princess.’”? (Rogers, p. 121-122). He made 
extensive journeys to the ruins of Babylon in which he was greatly assisted by Mr. 
Bellino. The results of his observations, and admirable sketches of the ruins were 
published in two sumptuous volumes under the title Travels in Georgia, Armenia, 
ancient Babylonia, etc. London, 1821-22, which on account of their style and the 
beautiful illustrations by his own brush, attracted great attention in England. 
Comp. Rogers, op. cit. pp. 121-123, and Hilprecht, op. cit. 44-51. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Schythia, 
London, 1827, in 2 volumes; and Travels in Chaldaea, including a journey from Bas- 
sorah to Baghdad, Hillah and Babylon, performed on foot in 1827, with observations 
on the sites and remains of Babel, Seleucia and Ctestphon. London, 1829. 

*Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, etc., with sketches of the character and man- 
ners of the Koordish and Arab tribes, London, 1834; and Travels in Koordish, Mes- 
opotamia....etc. including an account of parts of those countries hitherto unvisited by 
Europeans, London, 1840, in 2 vols. 

On this famous expedition, undertaken under the special patronage of King 
William IV. in the years 1835-37, in order to explore the basins of the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, and to examine the adjacent countries of the Mesopotamian valley, 
Comp. Col. Chesney’s narrative The Expedition for the survey of the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, London, 1850, in 2 vols. Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. Lon- 
don, 1868; W. Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria, Babylonia and Chaldaea, forming 
part of the labours of the Euphrates Expedition, London, 1838; and the same author’s 
A personal narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, London, 1888, in 2 vols. Comp. 
also Hilprecht, op. cit. pp. 57-63. 

Comp. Hilprecht, op. cit, pp. 63-66. 

37Op. cit. p. 67. 

8A ccount of the ascent of the Karun and Dizful rivers and the Ab-i-Gargar canal, 
to Shuster in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, tom. XIV., pp. 219-246. 
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ing and scientific study of the Mesopotamian region.*® But the real 
pioneers and founders of early Assyro-Babylonian explorations are 
Emile Botta (1842-45), Sir Austen Henry Layard, (1840-1852), Victor 
Place (1851-5), H. Rassam (1850, 1878-82), Loftus (1850), Jules 
Oppert, Fresnel and Thomas (1851-52), Taylor (1851), and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who have not only opened but paved the way for all 
future researches and explorations. 

The year 1842, however, marks the real beginning of a triumphal 
era in Assyro-Babylonian explorations. In that year the French 
Government created at Mossul, in Assyria, a vice-consulate, and at 
the instigation of the great French Orientalist, Jules Mohl,*? Emil 
Botta, nephew of the well-known Italian historian, Carlo Botta, 
was selected to fill the place. Soon after his arrival at Mossul 
Botta began excavations at the mound of Kuyunjik, not far from 
Mossul, where the results proved rather meagre and discouraging. 


In 1843 he determined to begin excavations at another ruin called 


Khorsabad (Dur-Shargina or palace of Sargon) where within three 
days inscriptions and antiquities began to be found.** Encouraged 
by the result, he sent a letter, the first of a series, dated 5 April, 1848, 
to Mr. Mohl, which did not fail to have its effect on the French Gov- 
ernment and people.*t Meanwhile, the excavations went on slowly 


*Hilprecht, op. cit., pp. 66-68. To these we must add the names of others 
such as H. Willock; J. Shiel; F. Forbes; J. Ross; E. Boré; F.C. M. Texier; C, A. 
De Bode; Hyslop and others. 

4Qne of the greatest Persian scholars of Europe, editor and translator of the 
great Persian epic of Firduzi, the Shah-nameh, or book of kings, in 6 superb vol- 
umes in folio, secretary of the Asiatic Society of Paris for more than 25 years, and 
one of the most enthusiastic students of Oriental researches. He was born in Stutt- 
gart, 25 October, 1800, became a naturalized French citizen in 1842, died in Paris 
the 4 January, 1876. Comp. E. Renan’s Rapport, in the Journal Asiatique, July, 
1876, pp. 12-27. 

“According to Vigouroux (La Bible et les décowvertes modernes. vol. I. p. 154) 
and G. Brunengo (L’impero di Babilonia e di Ninive. Prato, 1885, vol. I. p. 11), he 
was the son; according to Hilprecht (Explorations.... p. 73), the nephew of the 
great Italian historian. He was born in Turin, Italy, 6 Dec. 1802, died in Achéres, 
near Poissy in France, 24 March, 1870. He was a naturalist by profession, but 
with a natural gift for diplomatic and consular service. In 1840 he was appointed 
French consul in Alexandria, and in 1842 at Mossul. In 1846 he was sent as consul- 


. general of France to Jerusalem and in 1857 to Tripoli, in Barbary, where he held 


his consular office till the year 1868 in which year he retired to private life. 

“Nevertheless he found numerous fragments of bas-reliefs and cuneiform in- 
scriptions, but, as he himself tells us, ‘“‘nothing in a perfect state was obtained to 
reward the trouble and outlay.” 

“The village of Khorsabad is situated on the left bank of the river Khosar, 
about five hours to the northeast of Mossul. 

“Botta’s letters were published in the Journal Asiatique, series IV, vol. II, pp. 
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but persistently, notwithstanding the many difficulties Botta. had 
to face from the part of the local Turkish Pasha, at whose instigations 
the sublime Porte finally ordered that all excavations should stop.“ 
But in 1844 the French Ambassador at Constantinople secured a 
Firman, or royal permission, to resume excavations. Botta did not 
delay in resuming his researches. He succeeded in unearthing a 
large collection of Assyrian inscriptions and antiquities, including 
the colossal winged bulls, which were shipped to France and deposited 
in the Louvre where they are still admired as one of the principal 
ornaments of that Museum.‘® A+ complete account of Botta’s exca- 
vations was published in five superb volumes in folio by the French 
Government in 1849 and adorned with many beautiful drawings and 
plates by Flandin, an architect who had accompanied Botta. This 
gave to the learned public the first scientific account af Assyrian 
explorations.*7 


61-72; 201-214; vol. III, pp. 91-103; 424-435; vol. IV, pp. 301-314; and vol. V, 
pp. 201-207. Botta’s letters made a considerable impression in France; and although 
his first excavation was carried on chiefly at his own personal expense, the French 
Government, at the request of the French Academy of Paris, granted him the neces- 
sary funds for the continuation of his researches. 

“The difficulties which occidental explorers have to face from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and people, as well as the obstacles which they have to overcome in order 
to placate the jealousy, fear and superstition of the Arabs can be only appreciated 
by reading the accounts of Botta, Layard, Rassam, de Sarzec, Haynes and Hilprecht. 
The explorers were at first looked upon as spies, then as magicians or as thieves. 
The monuments, statues and objects of art discovered were popularly believed to 
be the relics of the giant Nimrod, and hidden gold and silver treasures of past gen- 
erations. Most of the mounds and ruins were considered as sacred and unapproach- 
able. 7 

“The large mass of materials discovered by Botta were packed and shipped 
by rafts down the Tigris to Bassorah, whence a French steamer, especially sent 
for the purpose, carried them safely, in 1846, to Havre and thence to Paris. 

“IMonuments de Ninive, découverts et décrits par M. P. E. Botta, mesurés et des- 
sinés par M. E. Flandin. 5 vols. one of text and 4 of plates (400 in number). Paris, 
1849-1850. Botta’s letters were afterwards published in a separate volume by 
T. Mohl Paris, 1845, and translated into English, London, 1850. Comp. also his 
Mémoire sur |’ Ecriture Cunéiform Assyrienne, Paris, 1848. Flandin has also pub- 
lished his souvenirs in his Voyage archéologique a Ninive. I. ‘LL’ architecture 
assyrienne.” II. ‘La Sculpture Assyrienne,” in the Revue des deux Mondes, 15 
June and 1 July, 1845. (tom X. pp. 1081-1106; tom. XI, pp. 88-111). On Botta’s 
excavations cf. Vivien de Saint-Martin in the Revue Germanique, 1862. pp. 5-43; 
481-523, and 15 April, pp. 457-482; Hilprecht, op. cit. pp. 73-81; Rogers, pp. 126- 
138; Vigouroux, op. cit. vol. I. pp. 153-157; Goodspeed, History of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, New York, 1902. p. 18; Fossey, pp. 30-31; Harper, op. cit. p. VI 
Brunengo, op. cit. vol. I. pp. 11-14 and Price, the M gauiienis and the Old Testament, 
pp. 45-48. 
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| In 1840, Austin Henry Layard,** destined to become the Schlie- 
mann of Assyro-Babylonian explorations, and a man “gifted with 
extraordinary literary accomplishment, love of fine arts, interest in 
archeology and passion for travel,” visited Hamadan in Persia, and 
Mossul in company with Edward Ledwich Mitford. In 1842, he met 
Botta and visited the many Assyrian mounds and ruins, the sight 
of which, he tells us, excited so greatly his curiosity and enthusiasm 
that from that time he formed the design of thoroughly examining 
and excavating these singular ruins which made upon him a deeper 
impression than any Greek or Roman ruin. In 1842 he went back 
to Constantinople, where he met Sir Stratford Canning (after- 
wards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), then British Ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte. After having succeeded in awakening the 
enthusiasm of the British Ambassador, he went to England where 
he succeeded in collecting £160, of which £60 were given by Sir 
Stratford Canning. Armed with this insignificant sum, he went to 
‘Constantinople, and thence to Mossul, where he immediately attacked 
the mound of Nimroud (the ancient Calah) which he had formerly 
determined to excavate. His enthusiasm can be estimated from the 
record he has left us of how he passed the night before the: first spade 
was struck into the ground. 

“T had slept little during the night. The hovel in which I had 
taken shelter, and its inmates, did not invite slumber; but such scenes 
and companions were not new to me; they could have been forgotten 
had my brain been less excited. Hopes long cherished were now to be 
realized or were to end in disappointment. Visions of palaces under- 


ground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures and endless inscrip- 
tions floated before me. After forming plan after plan for removing 


48Born in Paris, 5 March, 1817, of a family originally French, which had estab- 
‘lished itself in England during the reign of Louis XIV. In 1839, he made a journey 
‘by way of Persia, Asia Minor, Syria and India to Ceylon, of which he has left us a 
very interesting narrative, Harly adventures in Persia, Susiana and Babylonia, including 
a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes before the Discovery of Niniveh, 
London, 1888, in 2 vols. Jn 1849 he was appointed as attaché to the English Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. Between 1852 and 1877 he was several times elected member 
of the English Parliament. In 1866, he was elected as a trustee of the British Mu- 
‘sseum and in 1877-80 was appointed English Ambassador at Constantinople, after 
which he retired to private life. In 1894, (3 July) he died in London at the age of 
77. A brief sketch of Layard’s early life and adventures is found in the introduction 
to the 2nd edition of his Early adventures written by Lord Aberdare, London, 1894. 
Comp. also Edward Ledwitch Mitford A Land March from England to Ceylon forty 
years ago, London, 1884 in 2 vols. Mr. Mitford was Layard’s companion during 
his first journey to Asia. Layard’s ‘‘ Autobiography and letters’’ were published in 
2 vols. in 1903. London. 
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the earth and extricating these treasures, I fancied myself wandering 
in a maze of chambers from which I could find no outlet. Then, again,. 
all was reburied and I was standing on the grass-covered mound. Ex- 
hausted, I was at length sinking into sleep when, hearing the voice of 
Awad (his Arab host), I rose from my carpet and joined him outside 
the hovel. The day had already dawned; he had returned with six Arabs, 
who agreed for a small sum to work under my direction.’ 

Layard’s first excavations lasted but a month (from the end 
of October to the beginning of December, 1845). After a short visit. 
to Bagdad, the excavations were resumed, but were again inter- 
rupted by the fanaticism of the Arabs aided by the Wali, or governor, 
of Mossul. In February, 1846 they were again resumed with un-- 
expected success, so great that 1t can only be realized by reading 
Layard’s own dramatic account of it.*° He unearthed many objects: 
of art, inscriptions, statues, bas-reliefs, colossal winged-bulls, rooms,. 
corridors, underground palaces. The discoveries were so valuable: 
that they excited the jealousy of the Turkish local authorities, against. 
which he, as well as Botta and all their successors, had continually 
to struggle, often indeed in vain. In the meanwhile, the news of 
Layard’s discoveries reached England and Europe, where they se-- 
cured him popular fame. His most sanguine dreams were thus fully 
realized. The palace he had discovered was that of King Shalman-- 
eser, the conqueror of Samaria (727-722 B. C.). Its contents were- 
quietly shipped to England and deposited in the British Museum. 
In 1846, Layard was again granted permission to continue his ex— 
cavations. The English Government, in token of acknowledgment. 
oranted him a fund for his work. Consequently, in October of 
the same year the work was resumed and a winter campaign was: 
carefully planned. The new excavations were still more successful 
than the first, and here room after room was unearthed, with walls: 
covered with pictures, scenes of hunting, of wars, of processions and 
thousands of inscriptions. Many cylinders, one Obelisk, statues. 
and objects of art were all carefully removed and shipped to Eng- 
land. Soon after, he attacked another mound, that of Qal ‘at Shar-- 
gat, (the ancient city of Asshur,) and that of Kujunjik (one part. 
of ancient Ninive). Here his success was not less satisfying and 
complete. On June 24, 1847, Layard left Mossul for England to- 
arouse interest in his work and thus secure funds for further exca— 
vations. During his short stay in England, he published his two: 


“Niniveh and its Remains, vol. I. p. 25. 
op. cit. pp. 6O5ff. 
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classical works®! which created a profound sensation. In August, 
1849, he sailed again to Mossul, provided with more generous funds 
and accompanied by Hormuzd Rassam, a native of Mossul, then resi- 
dent in England; also by Mr. F. Cooper, an artist, and Dr. Sandwith, 
a physician. In this last expedition Layard concentrated all his 
efforts on the mounds of Kuyundjik and Nabi-Yunus.” These he 
discovered to be the palace of King Sennacherib and ancient Ninive 
respectively. The discoveries of this expedition were even greater 
than those achieved in his former attempts. Shortly after, he re- 
newed his excavations at Qal ‘at Shargat, Nimroud, and Khorsabad 
where he discovered the palaces of King Sargon (722-705 B. C.) and 
Essar-Haddon (681-668 B. C.). The treasures, there found, includ- 


ing several thousand Cuneiform inscriptions, were also sent to Eng- 


land, by way of Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, and now form one of 


the main attractions of the British Museum.* From Mossul he made 
several excursions to Bagdad and to the various sites and ruins of 


northern and southern Babylonia where he made some excavations 
but without much result. In 1852, Layard returned to England 


INiniveh and its Remains, a Narrative of a First Expedition to Niniveh, Lon- 


don, 1848 in 2 vols., Discoveries in the ruins of Niniveh and Babylon, London, 1853. 


Numerous complete as well as abridged editions of these two works of Layard have 


appeared in England and America. Layard also published The Monuments of Nin- 


aveh, from Drawings Made on the Spot, series I., 100 plates, London, 1849. A Second 
Series of the Monuments of Niniveh, etc. 71 plates. Loudon, 1853; and Inscrip- 


tions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments, 98 plates, London, 1851. 


%A prominent mound and village opposite Mossul where Mohammedan tradi- 
tion locates the tomb of the prophet Jonah (hence the name Nabi-yunus, which 
means “‘the prophet Jonah ’’). 

81 is difficult to form an adequate idea of the immense number of monuments, 
tablets, inscriptions and objects of art found by Layard during his several expedi- 
tions to Assyria unless one reads his own books or visits the British Museum. 
Layard had uncovered, examined and sent to England what he had discovered in 
more than one hundred rooms and in more than four palaces and one Royal Library. 
When we remember that the cataloguing of less than half of this royal library of 
Niniveh required five large volumes, we can imagine the extent of Layard’s achieve- 
ment, and also the greatness of the work yet to be done in connection with this li- 
rary. As a solution of the difficulty mentioned above as to who was the real dis- 
ecoverer of this library, Hilprecht says that the “Library was stored in two palaces 
and discovered by both Layard (south-west palace) and Rassam (north palace).”’ 
Explorations in Bible Lands. p. 121, at the end of the foot-note. 

Rogers, op cit. p. 158, Hilprecht, op. cit. p. 126. Itisimportant to add that Layard 
made several visits and even several attempts to explore many other ruins in Assyria 
and Babylonia such as Nuffar (Nippur), Bahshiqa, Karamles, Lak, Shemamyk, 
Sherif-Khan, Abu Marya, ‘Arban, around the river Khabur, Bavian, Keshaf, Mo- 
hamur, Gla, El-Qasr, Tel-Ermah, Boraij, Sheddadi, Shemisani, Mahlaibiyeh, Tel- 
Kaukab, Tel- ’A‘far, Van, Tel-Mohammad (probably the palace of Hammurabi) 
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after having achieved the greatest triumph of his long and noble 
career as traveler, explorer, statesman and archeologist. His name 
shall always hold a prominent place in the story of archeology, a 
place to which he.is entitled not only by reason of the good fortune 
which attended his efforts, but still more for the zeal, self-sacrifice,. 
energy, wisdom, and honesty he displayed in carrying on his work.** 

In 1851, the French Government, encouraged by the results of 
the excavations of Botta and Layard, sent to Mossul Victor Place,. 
an architect of great skill, to act as vice-consul and at the same time: 
to resume Botta’s work.** The results of Place’s expedition were — 
comparatively not very great, except on the side of art and plans.57 
He succeeded between 1851-55, in excavating the greater part of the 
palace at Khorsabad, the outside wall and seven monumental gates,. 
where he found a large quantity of sculptures and terra-cotta in- 
scriptions. These were shipped in 4 keleks, or rafts, to Bassorah; 
but, unfortunately, two of them were sunk by the Arabs near Kurna,. 
between Bagdad and Bassorah. The treasures of the remaining two 
were safely landed at Havre.** 


Birs-Nimroud, El-Uhaimir, Muqallibeh, Zibliyeh and other minor localities. Fur-- 
thermore, he made excursions to the Nestorian mountains and to the region of the- 
Yezidiyeh , or Devil-worshippers, of mee of which he has left us a most detailed 
and interesting account. 

On Layard’s excavations and discoveries comp. in particular Hilprecht, pp.. 
88-126; Rogers, 138-159; Fossey, 32-35; Brunengo, 15-20; Vigouroux, pp. 178-79; 
Hommel, pp. 95-104 (Italian Version); Harper, vi-vili; Price, 48-51. D. Philipson, 
Five Lectures on Cuneiform Discoveries, Cincinnati, Chicago, 1889. Lecture II.. 
pp. 13-23 ete. 

*6Place was born in Paris in 1822; died in Paris in 1875. 

The results of Place’s cipinoktiens were published by him in his Ninive et I" 
Assyrie, avec des essais de restauration par F. Thomas, Paris, 1866-69, in 3 volumes. 
Place made also several excursions into Qal ’at Shargat, Tell- Shenae Nimroud, 
Erbil, ete. comp. his ‘‘ Lettre 4 M. Mohl sur une Expédition faite a Arbéles,” in The - 
Journal Asiatique, series IV., vol. XX. pp. 441-470. Mr. Felix Thomas, a well- 
known architect, painter and traveler, who accompanied Place during his explora- 
tions, was born in Nantes, Sept. 29, 1875, and died the 15 of April, 1875. (Comp.. 
de Girardot, Félix Thomas, architect, Nantes, 1875). Thomas’s restorations of the- 
Assyrian ruins, palaces and temples are very well done. 

6“ Unfortunately, a large part of the antiquities excavated by Victor Place at 
Khorsabad met with a sad fate. Together with sixty-eight cases of the finest bas- 
reliefs from Ashurbanipal’s palace at Qoyunjik, which Rawlinson had allowed him 
to select for the Louvre, and including all the results of Fresnel’s expedition to- 
Babylon, they were lost on two rafts in the Tigris on their way from Bagdad to Basra 
in the Spring of 1855. But notwithstanding this lamentable misfortune, Place 
was enabled to submit to the public all those results which he had previously brought 
on paper in another magnificent work published by his liberal government.” Hil- 
precht, p. 84; Hilprecht’s allusion to Rawlinson in this connection is due to the fact- 
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| “Place’s excavations, though they did not yield anything like the 
rich harvest reaped by his predecessor, were by no means insignificant. 
‘They were especially productive in those small objects of clay and 
stone, glass and metal, which in a welcome manner supplemented 
our knowledge of the life and customs of the ancient Assyrians. Place 
discovered no less than fourteen inscribed barrel cylinders with his- 
torical records. He found a regular magazine of pottery, another 
full of colored tiles, and a third containing iron implements of every 
description in such a fine state of preservation that several of them 
were used at once by his Arab workmen. He unearthed even the 
water-closets, the bakery and the wine-cellar of the King, the latter 
easily to be identified by a number of pointed jars resting in a double 
row of small holes on the paved floor, and discharging a strong smell 
of yeast after the first rain had dissolved their red sediments.’ 

In 1851, William Kennett Loftus, attached as geologist to the 
staff of the British Commissioner, Colonel Williams, the hero of Kars, 
made a short trip to the ruins of Babylon.” His attention became 
especially concentrated on the massive ruins of Nippur, Hammam, 
Warka and Muqayyar which he found covered with fragments of 
stone and broken pottery. Loftus was the first European traveler 
to visit the numerous South-Babylonian mounds and ruins, all of 
which he carefully described and minutely located. Aided by Colonel 
Williams, Loftus began excavations at Warka (the ancient Erech, 
the sacred burying-place of the ancient Babylonians), where he found 
hundreds of coffins. The majority of these, being made of argil, 
were dissolved at the first contact with the air, others, however, were 
shipped in good condition to the British Museum. 

In 1853, after a short visit to England, Loftus returned to the 
ruins’ of Babylonia for the second and last time. He was sent there 
in company with W. Boutcher and T. Kerr Lynch, by the newly 
that the Turkish Government had granted at the same time equal permission to 
Place and H. Rawlinson to excavate in any ground belonging to the state. In con- 
sequence of this the interests of the two explorers threatened frequently to clash. 
At Qoyunjik and Kalat-Shargat the tension became very acute but it was finally 
settled in an amicable way. Comp. Rassam, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod, New 
York, 1897, pp. 12-27, and Hilprecht, op. cit. pp. 83-84. 

*Hilprecht, pp. 82-83. 

‘Loftus was born in 1821 at Rye, died at sea on his way from India to England 
{in 1858) at the age of 37. In 1849-52 he acted as geologist to the commission 
which was charged to settle the limits of the Persian-Turkish frontiers, and a few 


years later was appointed by his government as an attaché of the British Embassy 
at Constantinople. 
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formed “Assyrian Excavation Fund” of London. He resumed his: 
excavations at Warka where he met with considerable success. As: 
Hilprecht tells us ‘Important portable antiquities of early Babylonian 
times were unfortunately not disclosed by the explorer. Yet his: 
excavations were by no means entirely lacking in literary docu- 
ments and other valuable archeological objects. As most conspicu- 
ous among them may be mentioned no less than a hundred so-called 
contract tablets of the Neo-Babylonians, Persian and even Seleucide- 
dynasties....a few syllabaries and two large mushroom-shaped cones: 
of baked clay covered on their flat tops and stems with Cuneiform 
legends; an interesting small tablet in serpentine with pictures on 
the one side and four lines of early Cuneiform characters on the other; 
a limestone slab with an imperfect inscription in South-Arabian 
writing—the first of the kind discovered in Babylonian ruins; @ 
brick with stamp in relief of an elevated altar surmounted by a seven- 
rayed sun; several terra-cotta figurines; a thin silver plate embossed 
with a beautiful female figure; fragments of a bivalve shell, the ex- 
terior of which shows fine carvings of horses and lotus flowers, etc.’’** 
Nevertheless, as the same writer further remarks, Loftus’ excavations 
were of real importance only for the history of architecture and for 
a study of the burial customs prevailing during the Persian, Parthian. 
and later occupations of Babylonia.* 

The ‘‘Assyrian Excavation Fund,’ of which we have spoken, 
was formed to gather popular subscriptions and to continue exca- 
vations in Assyria and Babylonia on a more systematic basis and on 
a larger scale. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, whose name shall survive 
in the annals of posterity as that of a great diplomat, soldier, traveler,. | 
scholar, explorer, linguist and the first real decipherer of the Cunei- 
form inscriptions, was chosen to carry on the task." At that time 


Op. cit. pp. 149-150. 

“Op. cit. loc. cit. Loftus himself has left us a complete account of his exploration. 
in Babylonia in his T’ravels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana, London, 1857. 
Besides Warka, Nippur and Muqayyar, Loftus started excavations also at Senkere,. 
Tell-Sife Sherif-Khan, Abu-Shahrain, Suk-es-Shuyukh, Buwariyyah, Wuswas, 
el-Uhaimir and other places, where he found several very valuable archeological. 
objects including many cuneiform inscriptions and tablets. Comp. Hilprecht, pp. 
Mei a Rogers, 159-163; Hommel, pp. 128-130; Fossey, 36-38; and Brunengo,. 

“Henry Creswicke Rawlinson was born in Chadlington, Oxfordshire, 11 April,. 
1810, died in London, 5 March, 1895. In 1827 he entered the military service 
of the East India company. In 1833 was appointed major in the government ser- 
vice in Persia. In 1840 became political agent at Kandahar in Afghanistan, 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson was British Resident and Consul General at 
Bagdad, and his first act was to send J. E. Taylor, British vice-consul 
at Bassorah, to Muqayyar (probably the ancient Babylonian city 
of Ur). ‘Taylor’s excavations did not attain any considerable success, 
although he found several cylinders and tablets. Later on, Taylor 
conducted excavations at Abu-Shahrain (the ancient Eridu), and 
‘Tel-el-lahm, but without important results. 

In the months of Sept.-Oct.-Nov. of the year 1854, Rawlinson 
himself undertook the task of excavating the ruins of Birs Nimroud 
(the ancient Borsippa), which for a long while had been the one ruin 
above all which he desired to excavate. Here he found several cylin- 
ders with inscriptions of the period of King Nebuchadnezzar (605- 
562 B. C.). From the inscriptions it became clear that the ruins 
in question represented the old tower, or temple, of Borsippa which 
‘was called the ‘Temple of the Seven Directions (Spheres) of Heaven 
and Earth.’’** Rawlinson made several journeys to the ruins of 


and, in 1843, in Arabia. One year later, he was transferred to Bagdad as Consul 
General. In 1849, after an absence of 22 years, he returned to England and, in 1850, 
was promoted to be lieutenant colonel, and Consul General at Bagdad. In 1855 
he resigned, and in 1856, returned to England where, in 1858, he was elected mem- 
ber of Parliament and in 1859 appointed British ambassador at Teheran in 
Persia with the title of major general. During the years 1865-1868 he was again 
elected member of Parliament, in 1871-78 President of the Geographical 
Society of London, and in 1878 trustee of the British Museum. A complete account 
of H, C. Rawlinson’s life and work was written by his brother, Rev. G. Rawlinson, 
{the well-known author of the Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World), 
A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, London, 1898. Comp. 
also Vigouroux, op. cit. p. 162, note. 

%On Taylor’s excavations Comp. Hilprecht, pp. 171-178, Rogers, pp. 163-164; 
Fossey, 41-42, and Hommel, 137-139. In Muqayyar, Taylor discovered the famous 
temple of the Babylonian Moon-god, Sin (to whom Mount Sinai was sacred, and 
after whom it was called Sinai), in this temple he discovered several fine barrel 
cylinders and large inscribed bricks, which demonstrated that the temple was orig- 
inally built by King Ur-Gur (about 2700 B. C.) and, was restored 2000 years later 
by King Nabonidus. He also discovered several clay coffins, vases of different 
‘sizes and shapes, many small objects in stone, metal and clay. At Tell-el-Lahm, 
‘Taylor discovered several coffins and a few bricks and inscriptions. At Abu Shah- 
rain (the ancient Eridu) he discovered several rooms and the remains of an old temple 
with a fe v inscribed bricks. Taylor’s reports were published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1855. vol. XV, under the titles ‘“Notes on the ruins 
of Mugeyer,” pp. 260-276, and ‘‘Notes on Abu Shahrain and Tel-el-lahm,” pp. 414- 
415, with 9 plates and 3 maps. 

®Cfr. Rawlinson, “‘On the Birs Nimrud or the Great Temple of Borsippa,”’ in 
the Journal of the R. Asiatic Society, vol. XVIII. (London 1861) pp. 1-34, but es- 
pecially pp. 1-17. See also Hommel, op. cit. pp. 140-141, and Hilprecht, 184 ff. 
‘The famous tower of Borsippa, which formed the most conspicuous part of the tem- 
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Assyria and Babylonia, but his principal merit consists in the valu-— 
able help and advice which he never failed to accord to all travelers 
and explorers, French and English, who sought his counsel or support. 
Rawlinson’s share in deciphering the Old Persian and Cuneiform 
Assyrian inscriptions will be treated later on.* 

In the year 1851, there was organized in France a new scientific 
and artistic expedition to Mesopotamia, the object of which was to 
resume excavations on a vast scale. At the instigation of that great. 
lover of Oriental studies, Jules Mohl, the French Government agreed 
to give 70,000 francs for the purpose. The members of the expe- 
dition were Fulgence Fresnel, formerly French consul at Jidda,*” 
Jules Oppert, the father of Assyriology in France, and a most talented 
scholar, (then professor of German at the Lycée, Reims), and Felix 
Thomas, an architect." On October 1, 1851, they left Paris and on 
March 1, 1852 reached Mossul, where they met Victor Place who had 
succeeded Botta as vice-consul, and who was actively engaged in 
excavating the ruins of Khorsabad. From there they proceeded 
to Bagdad where after a long delay, they started for Babylon, es- 


ple Ezida, dedicated to Nebo, son of Merodach, consisted originally of seven stages: 
differently colored: the first in black, (sacred to Saturn); the second, reddish-brown 
or orange (sacred to Jupiter); the third, red, (to Mars); the fourth, gold-plated (to: 
the sun); the fifth, yellowish white (to Venus); the sixth, dark blue (to Mercury); 
and the seventh, silver-plated (to the moon). The lowest stage was two hundred 
and seventy-two feet square, and about 26 feet high. “‘As the successive stages: 
rose to the height of about one hundred and sixty feet, they gradually receded, be- 
coming smaller and smaller, the seventh stage being occupied by the richly dec- 
orated shrine of the god Nebo, the Guardian of Heaven and Earth, to whom the 
temple was dedicated.’’” Comp. the model prepared and arranged by Sir H. Raw- 
linson in his above quoted article. 

®On H. Rawlinson’s excavations in Assyria and Babylonia Comp. Hilprecht,. 
pp. 70-71, 97, 182-186 and 188; Rogers, 172-173; Hommel, 139-142, and Fossey, 
35-36, ete. 

Born in Mathieu (Calvados), 15 April, 1795, died in Bagdad (Babylonia), 30» 
November, 1855. 

®Jules Oppert was born in Hamburg, 9 July, 1825. He was proiessor of As- 
syrian philology and Archeology in the College de France, a chair which he occupied 
from 1874 down to 1905, the year of his death. Oppert’s researches and contribu- 
tions to Orietntal and especially Assyro-Babylonian studies are very numerous 
and characterized by marked originality. He was one of the first to solve the mys- 
tery of the complicated system of Cuneiform writing; also the author of the first 
Assyrian grammar (published in 1861.), and the founder and father of Assyriology 
in France. A complete list of his very numerous books, articles, pamphlets and 
contributions has been compiled by Dr. Muss-Arnolt, of the University of Chicago, 
in Haupt and Delitzsch’s Beitrage zur Assyriologie Vol. IV. Weipzig, 1899. 

Born in Nantes, 29 September, 1815, died the 15 of April, 1875. 
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tablished their headquarters at Jumjuma and began actual excava- 


tions at the Qasr on July 15, 1852. The results. owing to the many 
difficulties they had to overcome, were rather modest, but they dis- 
covered a large number of varnished tiles, representing men, animals, 
plants, ornaments, and Cuneiform inscriptions. Shortly after, they 
attacked the ruins of Tell ‘Omran ibn ‘Ali where they found many 
inscribed bricks of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and a large number 
of terra-cotta vases, clay figurines, glass vessels, instruments in copper 
and iron, and a few gold objects. Shortly after, they began excava- 
tions at the mound of Babil, situated at the extreme northern end 
of that vast complex of ruins, but the results were insignificant. Pre- 
liminary and superficial excavations were also undertaken in Tell- 
Ibrahim, El] Uhaimir, E] Bandar and a number of lower elevations, 
several miles to the east of Babylon, but the results were rather dis- 
couraging.” In 1854 Oppert left Babylonia and returned to France 
by way of Mossul where he made a thorough study of the ruins of 
Khorsabad and Niniveh. Fresnel died in Bagdad in November, 
1855. ‘The large collection of antiquities and inscriptions was shipped 
together with those found by Place. Unfortunately, however, the 
rafts were overturned and the whole collection was lost in the river 
Tigris, a few miles above its junction with the Euphrates, on May 
23, 1855. 

“Tt was a long series of difficulties and adverse circumstances 
which this French expedition had to encounter from the beginning 
to the end. Owing to the very limited means at their disposal, Fres- 
nel and Oppert had not been able to do much more than to scratch 
the surface of the vast mounds, without contributing anything of 
importance to our knowledge of the ancient topography of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s metropolis. The great city of Babylon was practically 
still unexplored when the French expedition quitted the ruins. But 
notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, scientific results 
were by no means lacking.’’”! 

”The work of this French Expedition in Babylonia lasted about two years. The 
principal merit of its work .consisted in accurate and extensive typographical re- 
searches on the west side of the Euphrates, as far as Kerbela and Kefil, locating 


and describing a number of Babylonian and Mohammedan ruins previously un- 
known. 

“Hilprecht, page, 170. Oppert’s relation of the work and result of the Expe-. 
dition was published by him in his famous Expédition Scientifique en Mésopotamie, 
Paris, 1859-1863 in two volumes and an Atlas (21 plates). In this work Oppert laid 
down the first scientific principles of the Cuneiform language and system of writing, 
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In 1852, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, a native of Mossul, but for many 
years resident in England,” and formerly Layard’s most faithful 
and intelligent assistant in his excavations at Niniveh, was sent by 
the British Government to resume Layard’s work in Assyria. He 
was supposed to undertake the new excavations under the general 
direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Rassam began excavations at 
the northern corner of Kuyunjik whence he kept steadily extending 
his labors to the other parts of the mound for fully a year and a half, 
with the happy result that a great number of tablets, obelisks and 
cylinders were brought to light and sent to the British Museum. 
Rassam claims the credit of first discovering the famous Library of 
King Assurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) which yielded several thousands 
of historical, religious, chronological, grammatical, lexicographical 
and astronomical tablets now in the British Museum. It is the gen- 
eral opinion of Assyriologists that hardly half of this famous library 
has been unearthed, and it is probable that many thousands more of 
Cuneiform inscriptions are still buried there. In 1854, Rassam re- 
turned to England, and Loftus, who had finished his researches in 
Babylonia, was sent to Assyria to resume Rassam’s work.” ‘Rassam 
was fitted for the work of excavator as few who had ever dug in these 
mounds. He knew land and people from his birth up; he had served 
a long and useful apprenticeship to Layard; he was devoted to the 
business he had in hand, and eager to give every energy to its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. In one respect he was unfortunately not 
so well equipped as the brilliant Oppert, who was then busy among 


illustrated by a translation of the largest and most important inscriptions then dis- 
covered. / 

Fresnel’s report was first communicated in two long letters to Jules Mohl and 
published in the Journal Asiatique. The first series V., vol. I. (1853), pp. 485-548 
(dated Hilla, December, 1852, and vol. II. (1853), pp. 5-78; and the second in vol. 
VI. of the same series (1856), pp. 525-548, dated Hilla, June, 1853. Comp. also 
Hilprecht, pp. 163-171; Fossey, pp. 40-41; Rogers, 164-165; Brunengo, 32-34; 
Vigouroux, 180-183, and Hommel, 130-132. 

?Mr. Rassam comes from an old and well-known Assyrian, or, as it is generally 
called in the East, Chaldean family of the city of Mossul. The family, as well as 
Mr. Rassam himself, belonged to the Chaldeo-Nestorian Church. He afterwards 
became a Protestant, apparently as a means for success as English representative at 
Mossul. Many of Mr. Rassam’s relatives are still in Mossul, where he himself is 
well known and remembered. He married an English lady, and made England 
his permanent residence. In 1884, he was sent on a political mission as special 
envoy of England to King Theodore of Abyssinia where he succeeded in establish- 
ing and promoting diplomatic and commercial relations between England and 
Abyssinia. 

See further below. 
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the mounds of Babylon. Oppert knew all that was then known 
of the Cuneiform writing, while Rassam knew nothing of the language 
in which the ancient records of his country were written.’ 

But in spite of his lack of the philological equipment of his West- 
ern compeers, Rassam’s discoveries, in his several expeditions to 
Assyria, ‘‘were the greatest which had yet been made either in Assyria 
or Babylonia. By the exercise of a skilled judgment and the for- 
tunate combination of circumstances he had actually uncovered 
the long-buried library of the Royal City of Niniveh—the library 
which Assurbanipal had gathered or caused to be copied for the 
learning of his sages. Here was a royal storehouse of literature, 
science, history and religion brought to light, ready to be studied in 
the West, when the method of its reading was fully made out. Well 
might Rawlinson join with Layard in applause over this happy and 
fortunate discovery, which had linked Rassam’s name forever with 
the history of Assyrian research.’ 


“Rogers, op. cit. p. 166. 

150p. cit. pp. 170-171. A complete account of Rassam’s explorations and dis- 
coveries during his several expeditions to Assyria and Babylonia was published 
by himself, for the first time, in 1897 under the title Asshur and the land of Nimrod, 
being an account of the discoveries made in the Ancient ruins of Niniveh, Asshur, Sep- 
harvaim, Calah, Babylon, Borsippa, Cuthah and Van, New York, 1897. Comp. 
also Hilprecht, pp. 83, 98, 114, 130-131, 201-202, 206-9, and 260-279; Rogers, vol. 
L. p. 154, 157, 166-170 and 234-236; Hommel, pp. 152-158; Fossey, p. 45, 47, 51, 
59; T. G. Pinches, ‘“Mr. Rassam’s Assyrian Treasures,” in the London Academy, 
1878 Vol. XIV. pp. 202-203; 252-253; ‘‘The bronze gates from Balawat and their 
chased pictures,” in the Athenaeum, April, 1879 p. 480, July pp. 23-24; H. Rassam, 
“Recent Assyrian and Babylonian Research,” in the Journal of the Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute of Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 1880; Pinches, 
“Remarks upon the recent Discoveries of Mr. Rassam at Aboo-Habba,” in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1881. Vol. III. pp. 109-111; 
Pinches, ‘‘The bronze gates discovered by Mr. Rassam at Balawat,’’ ibidem, vol. 
XII. 83-118; H. Rassam, ‘‘Excavations and discoveries in Assyria,” ibidem, vol. 
VII. pp. 37-58; Rassam, ‘‘Babylonian cities , with comments by Prof.Delitzsch 
and an appendix by M. Boscawen,” in the Journal of Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, vol. XVII. 1883; Rassam, ‘‘On Recent discoveries of ancient 
Babylonian cities,” in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, London, 
1883, Vol. V, pp. 83-84; Pinches, ‘“‘The antiquities found by Mr. Rassam at Abu- 
Habbah (Sippara);” in T. S. B. A., vol. VIII. pp. 164-172; Rassam, ‘‘ Recent dis- 
coveries of ancient Babylonian cities,” ibidem, vol. VIII. pp. 172-197; Rassam, 
“History of Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries,” in the Imperial and Asiatie 
Quarterly Review, 1894, July, pp. 86-101; and finally his interesting book on Bibli- 
cal Lands, their topography, races, religions, lanywages and customs ancient and mod- 
ern,’’ London, 1896 (originally published in the Transactions of the Victoria Insit- 
tute, vol. XXX). 
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With Rassam and Oppert the first period of Assyro-Babylonian 
explorations comes to a close. The emulation of the French and 
British Governments and savants had been productive of brilliant 
results. Numerous Assyrian and Babylonian monuments and in- 
scriptions were now to be found scattered through the various Euro- 
pean Museums. The materials, accordingly, were abundant, but 
the knowledge of their contents was still scanty. Neither the system 
of writing not the language of these monuments and inscriptions was 
as yet understood. Hence the attention of scholars was directed 
towards solving these important linguistic problems before going 
any further into additional explorations and excavations. An 
account of the various attempts of scholars to solve the mystery of 
the Cuneiform system of writing of the Old Persian and Assyro-Baby- 
lonian inscriptions will be given later on; and for the present we shall 
continue our brief account of the second period of Assyro-Babylonian 
explorations which begins with the year 1872; the time between 
the end of the first and the beginning of the second period, i. e. 
from 1855 to 1872, being a time of respite for the excavator but of 
hard toil for the decipherer. 

But first of all we must sketch the earlier career of the man whose 
work is the main glory of this second period of discovery. In the 
year 1860, the trustees of the British Museum entrusted to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson the execution of a plan proposed by him, 1. e. of publish- 
ing the most important Cuneiform texts in the British Museum in 
an accurate and trustworthy edition. In this arduous work Rawlin- 
son was assisted by Edward Norris, secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the author of the first Assyrian dictionary, and George 
Smith a talented engraver and: a very enterprising and promising 
student of Biblical and Oriental archeology. At a later date, Smith 
was succeeded by Theophilus Pinches, now one of the veterans among 
English Assyriologists.7* A few years later, G. Smith developed into 
a very successful interpreter of Assyrian texts, and in this capacity, 
in the year 1867, he was attached to the Assyrian department in the 
British Museum. Full of enthusiasm for this new branch of Oriental 
research, he soon realized its importance for the study of the Old Tes- 
tament. Immediate success confirmed his expectations; for he first 


The work was published in five volumes in folio under the title of Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. I., Loncon, 1861; vol. II., 1866; vol. III., 1870; 
vol. IV., 1875; (a second edition of which appeared in 1891, prepared by Pinches); 
vol. V., Part I, 1880; Part IT., 1884. 
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discovered the name of King Shalmaneser and that of Jehu in one 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. Afterwards he discovered the names 
of Azariah, King of Judah, Pekah, King of Israel, and Hosea, King 
of Israel. These early and brilliant results were followed by others. 
In 1870 the Assyrian language was fairly understood by the few scholars 
who had devoted their energies to its solution. These scholars were 
H. Rawlinson, S. Birch, E. Norris, Hinks, G. Smith and Prof. Sayce, 
in England; E. Schrader and Frd. Delitzsch, in Germany; and J. 
Oppert, J. Menant and F. Lenormant in France. In 1891, Smith 
published, for the first time, in a superb octavo volume, the historical 
inscriptions of King Assurbanipal with interlinear transliteration and 
English translation.” But in 1872, “while working among some 
fragments brought home by Rassam, Smith picked out a broken 
lay tablet, upon which he soon read unmistakable parallels to the 
biblical account of the deluge. The piece thus found was soon fol- 
lowed by three duplicates and other lesser fragments. From these 
he ascertained that the first part found was the eleventh in a series 
of twelve tablets, and that it gave the history of a great hero whom 
Smith called Izdubar. He published the announcement of his dis- 
covery, and Assurbanipal was forgotten, few probably thinking of 
the great King who had made the library out of which these newly 
found tablets had come. But England did not know how to be calm 
in the presence of such a discovery as this. When Smith had trans- 
lated enough of the tablets to make a somewhat connected story of 
the deluge, as the Babylonians told it, he read a paper on the sub- 
ject before the Society of Biblical Archeology on December 3, 1872. 
The meeting was large and enthusiastic. Sir Henry Rawlinson pre- 
sided, Smith presented his translation, and then enthusiasm had 
sway when it was pointed out by Dr. Birch that this had immense 
importance for the study of the Bible....Then Mr. Gladstone spoke, 
showing how valuable all these discoveries were for the study of the 
origins of Greek culture, which he said had come from that Hast by 
way of Phoenicia. This was appreciated, but it was not exactly 
what the company most desired to hear, and to that phase Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last sentence returned, concluding with the magic word “re- 
ligion.”” The cheers broke forth then with a good will, and at a late 
hour the company went away to spread abroad this marvelous story 
of the discovery of an early narrative which all thought illustrated, 


™Hystory of Assurbanipal, translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions, London, 
1871. 
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and many believed confirmed and corroborated, the biblical story 
in Genesis.’ 

The English public became excited by the result, and the pro- 
prietors of The Daily Telegraph perceived the opportunity and seized 
it. They offered a thousand guineas to pay the expenses of an ex- 
pedition to Niniveh on condition that Smith should lead it, and send 
letters to the paper describing his experience and discoveries. On 
January 20, 1873, a month after Norris’ death, Smith set out upon 
his enterprise, reached Mossul on March 2nd, and after a short visit. 
to Babylon, began excavations at Nimroud. In the month of May, 
he attacked the mound of Kuyunjik where he found a new fragment. 
of the Deluge story which fitted into the ones previously discovered.” 
He found also several other inscriptions of Esarhaddon, Senaccherib- 
and Assurbanipal. Shortly after, he found two more fragments of 
the Deluge tablet, and on June 9th the excavations were stopped 
and Smith returned to England.® | 

On November 25, 1873, however, he was sent again to Mossul 
by the trustees of the British Museum, and on January 1, 1874, he 
immediately began excavations at Kuyunjik with the most successful 
results." On April 4th of the same year he returned to England;® 


Rogers, vol. I., pp. 229-230. 

"This fragment ‘contained the greater portion of seventeen lines of inscription 
belonging to the first column of the Chaldean account of the Deluge, which fitted 
into the only place where there was a serious blank in the story.” 

These antiquities were shipped to England but they were seized by the custom. 
house officials in Alexandretta. It was only after many energetic protests from: 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople that the Deluge fragments were released 
and sent to London. . 

81[n this second expedition, notwithstanding the many difficulties he had to- 
overcome, Smith discovered ‘‘over 3,000 inscriptions from the royal Library of 
Niniveh, including mythological, astronomical, chronological and grammatical 
texts, prayers, hymns, and litanies, syllabaries and bilingual tablets of the utmost 
importance.”” Among these numerous inscriptions there were fragments of the 
Chaldean story of Creation, of the Deluge, portions of the great national 
Chaldean epic of Gilgamesh, the legend of the seven evil spirits, the legendary 
account of Sargon’s birth and rescue (analogous to that of Moses and of Romulus 
and Remus), the hymn to Ishtar, reports of eclipse, geographical lists of Assyrian. 
and Babylonian cities, historical inscripitons of Adadnirari I. (about 1325 B. C.), 
of Mutakkil-Nusku (about 1175 B. C.) of the Cassite King Agumkakrime (about 
1600 B. C.), a new fragment of the synchronous history of Assyria and Babylonia 
in the thirteenth century B. C., of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal and Sin- 
sharishkun, the last Assyrian ruler. Comp. Hilprecht, p. 198. 

“It was after her return from the second expedition that this brilliant young 
Assyriologist set himself to the study of the priceless antiquities he had brought 
from Assyria. In 1873, he published his Assyrian Discoveries, London, in which he 
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and in March, 1876, was sent again by the British Museum to resume 
his excavations. He proceeded to Bagdad for the purpose of securing 


_ some Oriental antiquities which were offered for sale. ‘‘ But ignorant 


of the laws of health, by which Europeans are so closely bound in 
the Orient, he worked too much, rested too little, and was careless 
in the providing of good food suitable for the climate. At times 
he rode for days eating only crusts of bread. Beset behind and be- 


' fore’ with difficulties, and not permitted to excavate, he had to con- 


tent himself with visits to numerous mounds, which he sketched or 
planned. On his way back he fell ill of fever, and died at Aleppo, 
August 19, 1876, (at the age of thirty-six). Smith’s death came 
to the little world of Assyrian students as a thunderclap out of a 
clear sky. In England he was looked upon by scholars and people 
alike almost as a prophet; in Germany, where a new and vigorous 
school of Assyriologists had begun its work, men were thrown into 
confusion by the severity of the loss which they felt. It was indeed 
a sore blow to the new study; but science dare not linger. The ranks 
closed up at the British Museum by the appointment of Mr. W. St. 
Chad Boscawen, and the trustees sought a man to begin again the 
excavations which Smith and his predecessors had laid down.’’® 
The choice fell on Mr. Rassam, who had previously distinguished 
himself as an explorer in Assyria and Babylonia. The selection was 
a most fortunate one, for, although Rassam knew nothing of Assyrian 


_ or Semitic philology, except his knowledge of Arabic, his native tongue, 


he was very familiar with Oriental people, life and habits, and en- 
dowed with a fine common sense for archeological researches and 
discoveries. In October, 1877, Rassam set out for Mossul where 
he received by telegraph from Sir Henry Layard, then British am- 
bassador at Constantinople, the news that the firman was granted. 
He began excavations at a new mound, called by the natives Balawat, 
about fifteen miles east of Mossul, where he discovered the beauti- 
fully inscribed and adorned bronze plates which had covered at one 
time the palace gates of King Shalmaneser. Later on he began ex- 


gave a full account of his two expeditions, and, in 1875, he published his famous 
book The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the translations of Babylonian 
legends and myths parallel to those of the earlier chapters of Genesis, a work which 
stirred the whole scientific world. No less than five editions were published within 
.a few months. 

8Rogers, op. cit. pp. 233-234; also pp. 227-234; Hilprecht, pp. 190-201; Fossey, 
pp. 45-47; Hommel, 152-154; Brunengo, vol. I. chapter IV, V and VI; and De- 
litzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 266 ff. 
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cavations at Kuyunjik. and Nimroud where a small number of in- 
teresting inscriptions was found. Rassam further made extensive 
journeys over portions of Babylonia, and among other results iden- 
tified the site of Sippara. He visited Babylon and made some small: 
excavations there, returning by way of Van to England. 

Rassam’s first excavations in Assyria took place, as was noted 
above, in 1852-4, about the time when Victor Place was conducting: 
his excavations at Khorsabad. Rassam’s excavations were carried 
on under the general direction of H. Rawlinson.* Prior to this, Ras-. 
sam was employed by Sir H. Layard as superintendent during two. 
of his successful explorations in Assyria, during the years 1846 and. 
1849-51. In the expedition of 1852-54 Rassam excavated twice at. 
Qal ‘at Shargat where he discovered the two famous terra cotta prisms,. 
containing in about 811 lines of Cuneiform text the annals of King: 
Tiglath-Pileser I (1110-1100 B. C.). These played an important 
role in the history of Assyriology, having been selected by the Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London for a public test as to the 
correctness of the deciphering of the Assyrian Cuneiform writing, 
and translated by the four pioneers of Assyrian studies: H. Raw- 
linson, Hincks, Oppert and Talbot. He also discovered, -at Nim- 
roud, the temple of Nebo and six large statues of the god, the stele 
of Samsi-Adad IV. (825-812 B. C.), and fragments of an inscribed 
black obelisk of Ashurnasirpal II. While at Kuyunjik he found 
the white obelisk (nearly ten feet high and: covered with bas-reliefs. 
and inscriptions), of Ashurnasirpal II., and several other inscriptions. 
and objects of art. 

His second expedition took place in 1877-1878; the third 
in 1878-1879: the fourth, in 1880-1881; the fifth and last, in 
1882. During all these expeditions, which he undertook under 
the auspices of the British Museum, Rassam extended his ex- 
cavations to the most important ruins of Assyria, Babylonia,. 
and Van in Armenia. viz: Kuyunjik, Nimroud, Qal ‘at Shargat, 
Balawat, Abu-Habbah, Deir, Tell-Ibrahim, Tel-Dailam, Tunyurmah,,. 
Birs-Nimroud, Telloh, etc. The numerous and very valuable in- 
scriptions, monuments and objects of art he found in all these lo- 
calities can easily compete, both in importance and number, with: 
those discovered by Layard or any other explorer of Assyro-Baby- 
lonian antiquities. He discovered the famous bronze gates at Bala- 
wat (about fifteen miles to the east of Mossul), the ancient Imgur- 


“Cf. Rassam, Asshur and the Land of Nimrod. New York, 1897. pp. 12-27. 
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Bel, where King Ashurnasirpal II (cir. 1060 B. C.) had built his palace. 
“These ornamental bronze plates had once covered the cedar gates 
of a large Assyrian palace. Each leaf... consisted of seven panels 
eight feet long, and richly embossed with double rows of figures sur- 
rounded by a border of rosettes. The bronze plates represent a 
variety of subjects taken from the life and campaigns of Shalmaneser 
II [860-825 B. C.].” At Kuyunjik and Nimroud be found several 
thousands of Cuneiform terra-cotta inscriptions, the decagon prism 
inscribed with the annals of Ashurbanipal [668-626 B. C.], four fine 
barrel-cyclinders of Sennacherib, covered with inscriptions, the fa- 
mous library of Ashurbanipal, several thousand cuneiform terra- 
cotta inscriptions, and a great number of bas-reliefs, cylinders, seals, 
statues, foundation stones and objects of art. 

In Babylonia Rassam’s excavations were not less successful 
or valuable. At Babil he discovered four exquisitely built wells of 
red granite, about 150 feet deep, at Jumjuma he discovered thousands 
of Babylonian contract-tablets, belonging to private individuals 
and to business firms, among which the famous business firm of Egibi 
and Co. In this locality, a few years before, Arab brick-diggers 
had found about 3,000 similar contract-tablets which were purchased 
by G. Smith for the British Museum. Here also he discovered the 
broken cylinder of Cyrus, in which this famous king mentions his 
capture of the city of Babylon (539 B. C.). At El-Birs (the ancient 
Borsippa), and in the mound of Ibrahim-al-Khalil, he unearthed a 


fine collection of inscribed tablets and about eighty chambers: and 


galleries of a large building (the famous temple of Ezida, sacred to 
Nebo); which, as we have already remarked, was partly explored 
by Rawlinson. At Abu-Habba, after eighteen months of energetic 
excavating, he discovered one of the most important and ancient 
buildings of Babylonia, i. e. the temple of Shamash, the sun-god. 
In it he found the pictorial representation of the god, and of King 
Nabu-apal-iddina, [about 850 B. C.) as well as the two large barrel 
cylinders of Nabonidus, the famous Chaldean priest, king and arche- 
ologist. Nabonidus related on these cylinders the story of the temple 
in which they were found, how it was restored by him, and how he 
found the foundation stone first laid by Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon 
of Agade, who had reigned 3200 years before him. According to 
this calculation, we learn that this great ancient monarch lived about 
3750 B. C., a date somewhat controverted by later Assyriological 
investigations. Here he found also about twenty thousand inscribed 
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clay tablets, of commercial and of literary character, such as sign- 
lists, grammatical exercises, astronomical and mathematical texts, 
letters, hymns, mythological fragments, and a new bilingual version 
of the Babylonian story of Creation; also numerous fragments of 
vases and statues engraved with the names of Manishtusu and Uru- 
mush, two ancient Kings of Kish; the fine mace-head of Sargon I., 
father of Naram-Sin, the monument of Tukulti-Mer, King of Khana, 
the lion-head of Sennacherib, several boundary stones, and more 
than thirty terra-cotta cylinders bearing Sumerian and Semitic rec- 
ords of the building operations of Hammurabi, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonidus and other Babylonian and Assyrian rulers. At Telloh 
where, a few years later, de Sarzec made his epoch-making discoveries, 
Rassam discovered several monuments and inscriptions of the Gudea 
period. 7 

In a future article ye shall give an account of the still more won- 
derful excavations and discoveries carried on in Assyria, Babylonia 
and Elam by de Sarzec, W. H. Ward, Peters, Hilprecht and Haynes (of 
the University of Pennsylvania expedition), Scheil, O. P., Koldewey, 
Moritz, Weissback and Delitzsch (of the German Oriental Society), 
de Morgan, Dr. Bank (of the Chicago University expedition), Capt. 
Cross (of the French expedition), and Drs. Thompson and King, 
of the British Museum, covering the period between 1878-1907. 
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According to Rassam, the number of chambers in this: particular temple or 
edifice must have amounted to nearly three hundred, one hundred and thirty of 
which were partially or completely unearthed by himself. 
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STUDIES: 


DIVORCE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


AN EXEGETICAL STUDY (V). 


Francis E. Gigot 


The writings of the New Testament which we have hitherto ex- 
amined, ascribe to Our Lord one and the same unqualified opposition 
to divorce. This is the plain and unambiguous testimony of our 
earliest Synoptic Gospel, that of St. Mark. In Mk. x, 2-12, Jesus 
not only regards the Mosaic toleration of divorce as a legal concession 
made because of the hardness of the Jewish heart and in spite of God’s 
primitive ordinance, but He rules it out from among His disciples, 
explicitly declaring to them that the marriage of either consort after 
divorce is an adultery. Equally clear and distinct is the witness of 
our latest Synoptic writing, the Gospel of St. Luke. Viewed in itself 
and in its context, Lk. xvi, 18 attests that Our Lord proclaimed as 
tainted with adultery all remarriage after divorce, and that in doing 
so, He alone proved Himself faithful to the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. Lastly, in writing to the members of the Corin- 
thian Church, St. Paul sets forth in no uncertain terms Christ’s actual 
opposition to divorce. According to I Cor. vu, 10, 11, marriages 
contracted by Christian partners are regulated by the Lord’s command 
in virtue of which they are indissoluble. It is indeed true that. im- 
mediately afterwards (I Cor. vii, 12-16), the Apostle speaks of cases 
where the marriage bond may be broken and remarriage be allowed 
after divorce. But he does so simply,—as is evident from his words,— 
because the marriages which he has now in view do not come under 
the command of “the Lord:” had he regarded such unions as con- 
tracted by members of Christ, he would never have treated them 
otherwise than indissoluble because of the absolute will of Christ 
in this regard (Cfr. I Cor. vu, 10, 11). 

To all these passages then, the Catholic apologist has a right 
to appeal as proving that the present teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the very same as the one ascribed to Jesus in early docu- 
ments of Christianity. Indeed, his position would be readily admitted 
by all non-Catholic interpreters of Holy Writ as well, were it not for 
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the fact that in two passages of our first Gospel (Mt. v, 31, 32 and 
Mt. xix, 3-12), the significant clause ‘except for fornication” is ac- 
tually placed on the lips of Christ Himself. In view of this exceptive 
clause, it is oftentimes claimed that Jesus regarded “marriage as in 
itself indissoluble, except by death or by that which in its very nature | 
is the rupture of marriage,’ viz.: adultery; and that St. Mark and 
St. Luke did not mention adultery as an exception, because it was 
understood as a matter of course. It behooves us therefore to look 
closely into these passages of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and to determine 
accurately their real meaning. To reach this end more effectively, 
we shall study them separately, and devote the present paper to a 
careful examination of Mt. v, 31-32, alone. 

The following parallel columns present side by side the original 
Greek and the literal English rendering of this important passage: 


Mt. v. 

31. "Eppébn de- 31. It was said also: 
“Os dv drodtoy Thy yuvaika avrod Whoever shall put away his wife, 
dérw auth dmorrdcvov. let him give her a bill of divorce. 

32, "Eyw d€ Aéyw viv ore 32. But I say to you that 
was 6 atrohUwy THY yuvatka avTOU Every one putting away his wife 

| Wapexros NOyou topvetas except because of fornication 

Trovet duT hy worxevO prac makes her commit adultery, 
Kal ds €dy droheAupevny yaunon and whoever shall marry one put away, 
MOLX GT OL commits adultery. 


It can be readily seen that while our first 

I. Purpose of Writer Evangelist intends to set forth in this short 
of Mt. V, 31-22 section Our Lord’s teaching concerning divorce, 

he distinctly gives that teaching of the Master | 

only in the second verse of the passage: ‘But I say to you,” etc. 
Hence, one anxious to ascertain the doctrine which the writer of the 
present section ascribes to Jesus regarding that great ethical question, 
m'ght-be tempted to neglect Mt. v, 31 as foreign to his object, and 
to determine Christ’s mind concerning divorce, by means simply of 
Mt. v, 32. In point of fact, many interpreters who deal with this 
passage of our first Synoptist, treat the contents of Mt. v, 32 as if they 
were practically independent of those of the immediately preceding 
verse, and infer from Mt. v, 32 thus separately considered, what they 
think ought to be regarded as the personal teaching of Our Lord con- 
1J. Monro Gibson, The Gospel of St. Matthew, p. 270. New York. Armstrong. 


1901. Cf. H. A. Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
p. 132. New York. Funk and Wagnalls. 1884; ete. 
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cerning divorce. Such a method of interpretation is decidedly incor- 
rect It is plain to the attentive reader of the section before us, that 
the two verses of which it is made up should not be explained apart. 
from each other. Our first Evangelist manifestly bound them together 
under the form of an antithesis, and thereby meant that their respective 
contents be understood as in opposition to each other. Mt. v, 31 
- quotes an older saying concerning the practice of divorce: 
It was said also: 
Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce; 
Mt. v, 32 sets over against it a more recent saying of Christ concern-- 
ing the same important topic: 
But I say to you that 
Every one putting away his wife 
except because of fornication 
makes her commit adultery, 
and whoever shall marry one put away, 
commits adultery. 

The opposition thus contemplated by the Evangelist between: 
the two sayings which he quotes in Mt. v, 31 and Mt. v, 32 respectively, 
ean be readily determined in a more precise manner. The antithesis: 
in Mt. v, 31-32 is not an isolated one. In this very same chapter v of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, there are five other antitheses’ with which Mt.. 
v, 31-32 can be easily compared, inasmuch as they are all built on the: 
same lines as Mt. v, 31-32. In each and all of them, an older saying 
to be immediately contrasted with a more recent one of Jesus to His. 
disciples, is invariably introduced by the same formula: “It was: 
said” (€ppe0y), as is used in Mt. v, 31a; and in each and all of them, 
exactly as in Mt. v, 32a, the more recent and contrasted saying of 
Christ is invariably introduced by the words: “But I say to you.’” 
Now, the exact kind of opposition which our first Evangelist had in 
mind to express by means of the formulas: ‘It was said,” and “But. 
I say to you,” in these five other antitheses is perfectly ascertained. 
In each and all of these antitheses, the first expression: “It was said’” 
serves unquestionably to introduce not a strict. quotation of the Mosaic 
Law, but a solemn declaration of the sense in which the text of the- 
written Law of Moses had been understood by Jewish tradition,’ 

8This is true even of the saying: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” found. 
in the antithesis in Mt. v, 27-28. This saying is indeed made up of the very words. 
of the Mosaic command in Exodus xx, 13, and Deut. v, 17; yet it sets forth the Mosaic: 


words in their Jewish traditional sense, whereby the actual commission of adultery~ 
was the only sin forbidden by the written text of the Mosaic Law. 
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and was expounded by Jewish teachers in the synagogues.* As 
regards the second expression: “But I say to you’’, which is found 
also in each and all of these five antitheses, it is no less unquestionably 
employed each time to introduce a saying of Jesus, wherein He, the 
Master teaching His own disciples, finds fault openly with the sense 
in which the text of the written Law had been hitherto interpreted 
and enforced by the official teachers of the Jews. Thus then, in these 
five cases, St. Matthew employed these two introductory formulas 
with the intention of setting forth by means of an antithesis the op- 
position which existed between two interpretations of the written 
text of the Mosaic Law, the one given by the Jewish authorities, and 
the other by Our Lord. And in view of this, it is only natural to con- 
clude that our first Evangelist’ employed these same two formulas 
with the same intention in the antithesis found in Mt. v, 31-32: 


Mt. v. 
31. It was said also: 

Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. 
32. But I say to you that 

. Every one putting away his wife 
except because of fornication 
makes her commit adultery, 
and whoever marries one put away, 
commits adultery. 


This conclusion as to the exact intention of our first Evangelist 
in writing Mt. v, 31-32 is put altogether beyond question by the study 
of his purpose in framing the series of antitheses which he has embodied 
In one and the same chapter of his Gospel, and in the midst of which 
he has inserted the antithesis found in Mt. v, 31-32.° St. Matthew’s 
purpose in that regard is not left in any way to our surmising. Just 
before setting forth all those antitheses, our first Evangelist records 
the following declarations of Jesus: 

Mt. v. 
17. Do not think that I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets; 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
18. For amen I say to you: 
Till heaven and earth pass away, 


one yod or one tittle shall not pass from the Law, 
till all things be accomplished. 


4In all these five antitheses the verb éppé@n is preceded by 7xovoare: “You 
‘have heard that it was said,” a fact which proves that each time there is question 
-of an authoritative saying of the Jewish expositors in the synagogues and distinctly 
remembered by their hearers. 
‘This antithesis is preceded by two, and followed by three, other antitheses. 
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19. Whoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments 
and shall so teach men, 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; 
but whoever shall do and teach, 
he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

20. For I say to you that 
Unless your righteousness exceed (that) of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
The Evangelist’s line of thought in these verses can easily be made out. 
Jesus was charged by the official expounders of the sacred Text, with 
destroying it because he required for entering into the Kingdom of 
heaven a righteousness different from that of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, that is different from the one that was secured by a strict ful- 
filment of that sacred Text as interpreted by Jewish oral tradition. 
This oral tradition was held by all as setting forth so perfectly the 
contents of the written Text, that all that was required from a teacher: 
of the Law was to proclaim the oral tradition most faithfully and to 
carry it out scrupulously." To affirm therefore,—as Jesus was actually 
doing,—that the traditional interpretation of the Law when faith-- 
fully promulgated and acted upon by the Scribes and the Pharisees. 
was unable to secure admission into the kingdom of heaven, was to 
affirm this also of the Law itself and consequently to destroy it. It. 
is plainly in view of this accusation against his Master that our first 
Evangelist has written Christ’s declarations in Mt. v, 17-20 and has. 
prefixed them to the authentic sayings that immediately follow in 
our first Gospel. Our Lord’s declarations in Mt. v, 17-20 amount to: 
this. “I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. It is really to fulfil,. 
that I require a higher righteousness, the higher including naturally 
the lower ‘righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees’. It is to fulfil,. 
that in my interpretation of the written text of the law I include. 
small particles of it,—ever a yod or a tittle of it,—which have been 
lost sight of by those who framed the traditional interpretation pro- 
pounded by the official teachers in the synagogues. It is to fulfil,. 
that I declare that only the one who faithfully promulgates and acts. 
upon this inclusive interpretation of the text of the Law can be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven, or even can hope for admittance into: 
it.”’ Such is the obvious meaning of Our Lord’s declarations in Mt. 
v, 17-20; and in order that he may enable his Jewish readers to realize: 


‘With regard to the teacher’s duty concerning the oral law handed down by 
tradition and considered by the Jews as rendering impossible every unwitting trans-- 
gression of the Law of Moses, A. Edersheim pertinently remarks: ‘‘Nothing here- 
could be altered, nor was any freedom left to the individual teacher, save that of 
explanation and illustration” (Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ,. 
p- 288). 
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for themselves the manner in which Jesus’ teaching fulfilled the Law 
down to its “yod and tittle,” differently from the teaching of the 
official expounders of the Law, our first Evangelist gives at once the 
series of antitheses among which is found Mt. v, 31-32. It is therefore 
from this standpoint that it behooves us to interpret the two members 
of the antithesis in Mt. v, 31-32, if we wish accurately to realize the 
doctrine which St. Matthew ascribes therein to the Jewish authorities - 
and to Our Lord respectively. These two members set the two doc- 
trines contrasted, in such an opposition that the first,—that of the 
official expounders of the Law,—must be taken as an imperfect in- 
terpretation of the written text of the Law concerning divorce, and 
that the second,—that of Jesus to His disciples——must be taken, 
on the contrary, as the one which fulfils that same sacred text down 
to its very ‘“‘yod or tittle.” 


It must indeed be granted that in reference 
to some of the antitheses grouped in the fifth 
chapter of our first Gospel, it is difficult to 
point out the exact passage of the written text, 
of which the Evangelist regards the traditional Jewish saying as a 
defective, and Christ’s opposite saying, as a perfect, interpretation. 
But, it can readily be seen that the case is quite different with the 
antithesis in Mt. v,'31-32: 


II. Mt. V, 31-32 
points back to Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4. 


Mt. v. 

31. It was said also: 
Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. 

32. But I say to you that 
Every one putting away his wife 
except because of fornication 
makes her commit adultery, 
and whoever marries one put away, 
commits adultery. 


Both members of this antithesis plainly bear on the question of di- 
vorce, and the classical passage of the Mosaic Law, in which centered 
the discussions of Shammai and Hillel (first cent. B. C.) and of their 
respective schools (first cent. of our era) concerning the practice of 
divorce, is undoubtedly the one which is found in Deuteronomy xxiv, 
1-4, and the full text of which reads literally as follows: 


Deuter. xxiv. 

1. When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, and it cometh to pass, if she find 
no favor in his eyes, because he hath found in her some indecency (NV 
"3J), that he writeth (3/[05)) her a bill of divorce, and delivereth [it] 
into her hand, and putteth her out (amSw)) of his house, » 
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2. and she departeth out of his house, and goeth and becometh another man’s 
[wife], 

3. and the latter man hateth her and writeth (3J0)) her a bill of divorce, and 
delivereth [it] into her hand, and putteth her out candy of his house; 
or if the latter man who took her as his wife, die; 


4. her former husband who put her away (am>y?) is not allowed to take her 
again to be his wife, after that she is defiled ((TN/OWsI); for this is an 
abomination, before Yahweh, and thou shalt not cause to sin the land 
which Yahweh thy God, giveth thee [as] an inheritance. 


‘On the basis of this text, the Shammaites and the Hillelites were still 
at variance in Our Lord’s time as to the cause that would justify a 
man in putting away his wife. The former maintained that the hus- 
band might do so only because of unfaithfulness; the latter, on the 
contrary, affirmed that he might act thus for practically any cause. 
Hence, it was only natural that when Deuter, xxiv, 1-4 was read in 
the synagogue, the official expounders of the Law should promulgate 
what had been settled by tradition as to the full meaning of the text, 
viz.: what we find recorded by our Evangelist in Mt. v, 31: 


Whoever shall put away, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. | 


And it is manifestly because Our Lord is conceived by St. Matthew as 
finding fault with such traditional interpretation of that same text 
of Deuteronomy, that He is represented as declaring in Mt. v, 32: 

But I say. to you that 

Every one putting away his wife 

except because of fornication 

makes her commit adultery, 


-and whoever marries one put away, 
commits adultery; 


for in these lines, the mention of the cause of fornication and of the 
commission of adultery, points distinctly back to particulars found 
in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4,’ and apparently ignored by Jewish tradition. 
We therefore see what is the precise opposition intended by our first 
Evangelist in writing the antithesis in Mt. v, 31-32. The opposition 
which he contemplates is one which exists between two rival inter- 
pretations of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, and the latter of which alone fulfils 
in his eyes the wording of that Mosaic passage. 


7The expression “after she is defiled’’ which is used of the marriage of a divorced 
woman in Deuter. xxiv, 4, is the one applied to adultery in Levit. xviii, 20; Numbers 
v, 13, 14, 20. 
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Having thus made out the exact standpoint 
from which St. Matthew quotes the two say- 
ings which form the antithesis in Mt. v,§31-32, 
we now proceed to determine their respective 
meaning in the light of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, that is of the written text 
of the Law to which they both point back. We naturally begin with 
the Jewish saying which is set forth first by our Evangelist: 


III. Mt. V, 31, in 
the light of Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4. 


Mt. v, 3lbe. 
Os av azohvon thy yuvat Ka avtou Whoever shall put away his wife, 
O0TW QUT? ATOOTACLOY let him give her a bill of divorce. 


This is the traditional pronouncement concerning the practice of divorce, 
the natural meaning of which the official expounders of the Mosaic Law 
considered as stating adequately the requirements of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4: 


Deuter. xxiv. 


1. When a man taketh a wife, and marrieth her, and it cometh to pass, if she 
find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found in her some indecency, that 
he writeth her a bill of divorce, and delivereth [it] into her hand, and putteth 
her out of his house, 

2. and she departeth out of his house, and goeth and becometh another man’s 
[wife], 

3. and the latter man hateth her and writeth her a bill of divorce, and delivereth 
[it] into her hand, and putteth her out of his house, or if the latter man who 
took her as his wife die; | 

4, her former husband who put her away is not allowed to take her again to be 
his wife, after that she is defiled: for this is an abomination before Yahweh, 
and thou shalt not cause to sin the land which Yahweh, thy God, giveth thee 
[as] an inheritance. 


Immediately after the public reading and translating of this section 
of the Law in the synagogues,’ the Jewish teachers proclaimed the’ 
saying recorded in Mt. v, 31, thereby making it known officially to 
their hearers that all that was required by this Deuteronomic passage 
from a man who was determined to put away his wife, was that he 
should give her a bill of divorce. And indeed it must have been in 
their eyes an easy matter to show how the saying handed by tradition, 
was the strict equivalent of the Mosaic enactment concerning divorce 
in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4. According to them, Moses in this passage does 
not forbid divorce, but regulates its practice. After, as before, this 
enactment, a man may lawfully put away his. wife, since in this very 
decree Israel’s lawgiver speaks of the dismissed wife as “going and 

8As the Hebrew language had become unknown to the people at large, having 


given place to the Aramaic, an interpreter stood by the side of the reader in the 
synagogue and translated verse by verse into the vernacular. 


| 


1 
| 
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becoming another man’s [wife]” (Deuter. xxiv, 2), as susceptible 
of being put away by this latter man (verse 3), in which event she may 
still remarry, except however, “her former husband who put her 


away” (verse 4). But after, differently from before, the decree con- 


tained in Deuter. xxiv, 1, 4, whoever is determined to part for ever 
with his wife cannot do so lawfully without supplying her with a bill 
of divorce, since this supplying is distinctly mentioned by Israel’s 
lawgiver in connection with the two men whose action he describes 
in the framing of his decree: 


(Case of the first man). (Case of the second man). 
1. When a tnan taketh a wife 2. and she departeth out of his house 
and goeth 
and marrieth her, and it cometh to pass| and becometh another man’s [wife] 
if she find no favor in his eyes, 3. and the latter man hateth her 
because he hath found in her some inde- 
_ -cency, 
that he writeth her a bill of divorce and writeth her a bill of divorce 
and delivereth [it] into her hand, and delivereth [it| into her hand, 


and putteth her out of his house, and putteth her out of his house, 
, ; : : : : or if the latter man die, ete. 

In the case of the two men spoken of in these lines, the bill of divorce 
is mentioned as a prerequisite for the woman’s dismissal, and in the 
ease of both the first husband and the man who married her after 
she had been put away, it is only upon the giving of that bill, that 
she is assumed to be free to look for another man. Hence, the Jewish 
expounders of the Law could readily claim that this Deuteronomic 
passage simply required for a man’s lawful dismissal of his wife, that 
he should give her a bill of divorce, as is exactly set forth in the tra- 


‘ditional saying: 


Mt. v, 31. 
It was said also: 
Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. 


The wording: “whoever” (os av) in that saying, represented cor- 
rectly, according to them, the mind of the great lawgiver of Israel, 
since in framing his decree, he had embraced all the possible cases 
of a lawful dismissal, viz. that of a man who puts away a woman 
who had never been married before to anybody else, and that of a 
man who dismisses one who had been put away from a husband. 
Again, the expression “‘let him give her a bill of divorce’? (dotw autn) 
used in the saying handed by tradition, included manifestly both 
the writing for her, and the delivering into her hand of that document, 
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which are specified for the two dismissals spoken of in Deuter. xxiv, 
1-4. Finally, they could easily maintain that the traditional saying 
is not a defective interpretation of the Mosaic decree, although dif- 
ferently from Deuter xxiv, 1-4, it contains no reference to the cause 
of fornication (TAT NVI, literally: the nakedness of a thing). For 
this purpose, they had only to appeal to the differences noticeable in 
the respective wording of the two cases described by the framer of 
the Deuteronomic decree. The second man is indeed represented 
like the former husband as determined to put away the woman with 
whom he is living, and his action is assumed to be no less lawful than 
that of the former. And yet, while the first husband is said to be in 
that frame of mind ‘because he hath found in her some indecency’’, 
of the latter man it is simply written: ‘‘and the latter man hateth 
her’. The omission of the clause: ‘because he hath found in her 
some indecency”’ in this second case was of course a deliberate one 
on the part of Moses, and hence should be treated as implying that. | 
he regarded the giving of a bill of divorce, irrespectively of the only 
cause which he had precedently mentioned, as sufficient to make 
a wife’s dismissal perfectly lawful. This inference would appear to 
the Jewish jurists all the surer, because in describing the conduct 
of the second man, the Mosaic legislator had said: 
Deuter. xxiv, 3. 

and the latter man hateth her 

and writeth her a bill ot divorce 

and delivereth [it] into her hand, 

and putteth her out of his house, 

or i} the latter man die, etc. ; . 
The addition of the clause: “or if the latter man die,” in this second 
case, was easily construed as showing that the simple supplying of a 
bill of divorce by a man,—independently of any cause, since the 
mention of a cause is now dropped,—placed the latter man before 
the mind of Moses in exactly the same condition as that of a dead 
husband. And in point of fact, it is because of this additional clause 
in Deuter. xxiv, 3, that the Jews had it that ‘‘a woman is loosed from 
the law of a husband by only one of two things: a bill of divorce, or 
the husband’s death’.* In understanding then the words of the 
traditional saying: 

Whoever shall put away his wife, 

let him give her a bill of divorce, 


*The Talmud of Jerusalem, treatise Qiddushin, chap. i, pp. 193, 202, (French 
Transl. M. Schwab, tome ix). 
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as allowing a man’s dismissal of his wife under the sole condition 
that he would give her a bill of divorce,—for whatever cause he gave 
it,—the official teachers of the Law felt quite sure that they were 
setting forth an adequate interpretation of the Mosaic enactment in 
Deuter. xxiv, 1-4. It is this conviction on their part, which accounts 
for the manner in which such authorized expositors of the Mosaic 
Law as Philo (about 20 B. C.—A. D. 40) and Josephus (about 38-100 
A. D.) give the requirements of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4. The latter, for 
instance, says expressly: “He who desires to be divorced from his 
wife for any cause whatever (and many such causes happen among 
men) let him in writing give assurance that he will never use her as 
his wife any more; for by this means she may be at liberty to live 
with another man, although before this bill be given, she is not per- 
mitted to do so: but if she be misused by him also, or if, when he is 
dead, her first husband would marry her again, it shall not be lawful 
for her to return to him.””’ It is this conviction too, which caused 
official expounders of the Law to look upon divorce in the light of a 
privilege granted only to the Jews, not to the Gentiles;” to consider 
the giving of a bill of divorce as the simple and safe means that sev- 
ered the marriage tie no less effectively than death itself, and to act 
accordingly.” It was this conviction on their part finally, which 
naturally accounts for the fact that the official teachers of Israel 
accused Our Lord of destroying the Law in its enactment concerning 
divorce, and that our first Evangelist felt it necessary to refute them 
by setting forth in Mt. v, 32, Christ’s different interpretation which 
alone he knew to fulfil the text of that passage of the Mosaic Law, 
down to its “yod or tittle.” 


The foregoing examination of Mt. v, 31 in the 
light of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4 enables us then 
to realize how the Jewish authorities, when 
promulgating and enforcing their traditional 
saying concerning the practice of divorce, actually thought that they 
were setting forth fully the meaning of the Mosaic enactment regarding 


IV. Mt. V, 32, a Ful- 
filment of Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4. 


Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book iv, chap. viii, § 23. 

"Talmud of Jerusalem, loc. cit., p. 197. 

“Josephus, Life (75, 76) describes his own freedom in dealing with the marriage 
tie —A. Edersheim (life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii, p. 332, footn. 5) 
pertinently remarks: ‘Two disgusting instances of Rabbis making proclamation of 
their wish to be married for a day (in a strange place, and then divorced), are men- 
tioned in Yoma 18b.” 
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the same point. They required simply the supplying of a bill of di- 
vorce from the man who wanted to put away his wife, because they 
thought that the giving of the document,—for whatever cause given,— 
was the only thing prescribed for this purpose by Deuter. xxiv, 1-4; 
and they regarded the wife thus dismissed, as a woman free to marry 
another man, because in their eyes, Deuter. xxiv, 1-4 treated her as 
such.” And yet, they were indeed very far from having realized 
the exact meaning of the Mosaic enactment. The text of this passage 
whose least provisions they considered as embodied in their tradi- 
tional saying, contains an expression the bearing of which on the prac- 
tice of divorce they had undervalued, and the importance of which 
can hardly be exaggerated for realizing the sense in which our first 
Evangelist understands the Mosaic text in Deuter. xxiv: 


1. When a man taketh a wife and marrieth her (ny), and it cometh to pass, 
if she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found in her some indecency 
23a moyry), that he writeth her a bill of divorce, and delivereth [it] into 
her hand, and putteth her out of his house, 

2. and she departeth out of his house, and goeth and becometh another man’s 

/ (IAN UNI), 

3. and the latter man (9Nj7) hateth her and writeth her a bill of divorce, 
and delivereth [it] into her hand, and putteth her out of his house, or if the 
latter man (%9NFT) who took her as his wife, die; | 

4. her former husband (T>y) who put her, away is not allowed to take her 
again to be his wife, after that she is defiled (TNMs): for this is an 
abomination before Yahweh, and thou shalt not cause to sin the land which 
Yahweh, thy God, giveth thee [as] an inheritance. 


This most important expression is: ‘‘after that she is defiled”, where- 
with the Mosaic lawgiver qualifies in Deuter. xxiv, 4 the marriage 
intercourse of a divorced woman with a man different from her first 
husband. The verb Nf “to defile’, used in that expression, is the 
one which he has employed in his description of the commission of 
adultery in Leviticus xviii, 20; and Numbers v, 13, 14, 20.°* Whence 
it clearly follows that in the eyes of the framer of the decree in Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4, the one put away spoken of in the preceding verses (Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-3) is truly the wife of the husband who has dismissed her and 
whois still living: he conceives of her as one bound by the marriage tie, de- 
spite the fact that he has described her dismissal by that husband 
“because he hath found in her some indecency’’, and by means of a bill of 
divorce, and therefore speaks of her marriage intercourse with “another 


8Cfr. Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, Book iv, chap. viii, 23. 
4Cfr. Ezechiel xxiii, 17. 
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‘man’ asanadulterousdefilement. And this throws at once a vivid light 
upon what St. Matthew regards as the exact meaning of the Mosaic 
enactment in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, concerning a husband’s dismissal of his 
wife. The case of dismissal distinctly dealt with by the lawgiver of Israel 
is that of a man who thinks that he has a perfect right not to consider 
himself responsible for the subsequent remarriage of the wife whom 
he is determined to put away. This right the lawgiver allows in 
the supposition that the man in question has really the grievance 
alleged: “‘if she find no favor in his eyes, because he hath found in her 
some indecency” (N37 AI) literally: “the nakedness of a thing,” 
a euphemism signifying a charge (causa) or proof of conjugal infi- 
delity.* To deter such a man, however, from acting upon his right 
and thereby exposing the dismissed wife to what he regards as an 
adulterous intercourse with another man under the cover of a second 
marriage, the Deuteronomic writer declares expressly that the dis- 
missing husband will not be allowed to live again with her, as husband 
and wife, ‘‘after that she is defiled.”” Viewed then from the stand- 
point of the expression: ‘‘after that she is defiled,” used of a remar- 
ried divorced woman, the straightforward meaning of Deuter. xxiv, 
1-4, according to St. Matthew comes to this: the remarriage of a 
woman divorced because of her alleged unfaithfulness and by means 
of a bill of divorce. is an adulterous union for which a dismissing 
husband is responsible unless the cause of dismissal supposed in the 
lawgiver’s words (viz. unfaithfulness), be really verified in her case, 
and the man who marries her shares, of course, directly and necessarily 
in the guilt of that union. 

Bearing this in mind, one can readily see how our first Evangelist 
would naturally represent in Mt. v, 31-382, the Jewish authoritative 
saying as a defective interpretation of Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, and the 


‘SIt is indeed true that the Jewish authorities did not understand the expression 
saa nminy “the nakedness of a thing,’ as meaning directly conjugal unfaithfulness. | 
It remains true, however, that this expression, in the time of our first Evangelist, 
could be taken.in that sense, since Shammai (lst cent. B. C.) and his school (1st 
century of our era) thus took it when they declared that only an illicit relation on 
the part of a wife could justify her husband in divorcing her. (Cfr. Talmud of Jeru- 
salem, treatise Gittin, chap. ix, 11 in French Trans. by M. Schwab, tome ix, p. 82). 
That the expression: ‘127 ny was actually thus understood by our first Evangelist 
is plain from the fact that its exact corresponding expression: ‘opvelas Méyos in 
Mt. v, 32 denotes exclusively conjugal unfaithfulness. The precise meaning of the 
Hebrew expression in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4 will be studied in our next article. 
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opposite saying of Christ as a perfect fulfilment of that Mosaic passage. 
The Jewish saying: 
Mt. v, 31. 


It was said also: 
Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce, 


is an altogether wrong interpretation of Deut. xxiv, 1-4, since it sup- 
poses that in that passage Moses allowed a man’s dismissal of his wife 
for any cause, and simply required him to supply his dismissed wife 
with a bill of divorce whereby she might be permitted to marry again.” 
Our Lord’s opposite saying to His disciples: 

Mt. v, 32. 


But I say to you that 

every one putting away his wite 

except because of fornication 

makes her commit adultery, 

and whoever shall marry one put away, 
commits adultery, 


sets forth accurately the particulars contained in Deuter xxiv, 1-4, 
which have a bearing on the lawfulness of a man’s dismsisal of his 
wife, or rather sets them all forth more expressly and fully. In Mt. 
v, 32, as in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, the commission of adultery is mentioned 
as the result of the marriage of one put away by her husband: the 
Deuteronomic expression: “after that she is defiled,” finds its most 
explicit equivalent in Christ’s words: ‘‘makes her commit adultery,” 
“whoever shall marry one put away, commits adultery.” In Mt. v, 
32, even more distinctly than in Deuter. xxiv, 1-4, that commission 
of adultery, is represented as the personal sin of the remarrying di- 
vorced woman: in saying that she commits adultery, Jesus conveys 
fully the idea implied in the Hothpa‘al form of the Hebrew verb 
N/D0 in the Deuteronomic phrase “after that she is defiled,’ literally: 
“after that she has allowed herself to be defiled,’ of course adulter- 
ously, as we have seen. In Mt. v, 32, more explicitly than in Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4, the dismissing husband is conceived as responsible con- 
ditionally for her sin of adultery, his responsibility in that regard 
being dependent on the presence or absence of the one condition 
mentioned in the Mosaic text, viz. the wife’s unfaithfulness, which 
is evidently stated more plainly in our first. Gospel: ‘except because 
of fornication,” than in the Deuteronomic passage: “if she find no 


Cf. the words of Josephus quoted already from his Antiquities of the Jews, Book 
{V, chap. viii, 23. 
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favor in his eyes, because he hath found in her the nakedness of a 
thing.” Finally, Our Lord’s last sentence: ‘‘and whoever marries 
one put away, commits adultery,” brings out explicitly the fact that 
the man who marries a divorced woman, directly and necessarily 
commits adultery with her, a fact which the Deuteronomic lawgiver 
had simply left implied in his expression: “after that she is defiled.’ 

Well then could our first Evangelist feel entitled to consider Our 
Lord’s saying concerning divorce as fulfilling the text of Deuteronomy 
xxiv, 1-4 differently from that of the official expounders of that same 
text in the synagogues. Well could he set it over against that of the 
Jewish teachers in one of those antitheses which he grouped in the 
fifth chapter of his work as so many illustrations that Jesus ‘had 
not come to destroy but to fulfil” by setting forth a doctrine which 
embodied the requirements of the Law to “its yod and tittle,’ and 
which if acted upon secured a righteousness greater than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, a righteousness necessary to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Having thus determined the relation of fu - 
filment in which Mt. V, 32 stands to Deuter. 
xxiv, 1-4, it becomes very easy to point out 
by way of conclusion the precise doctrine 
concerning divorce which our first Evangelist ascribes to Jesus in His 
saying: 


V. Doctrine ascribed 
to Jesus in 
Mt. v, 32. 


Mt. V, 32. 


But I say to you that 

Every one putting away his wife 
except because of fornication 
makes her commit adultery, 
and whoever marries one put away, 
commits adultery. 


It is the doctrine of One, who like the Mosaic lawgiver, looks upon 
remarriage after divorce as an adulterous defilement: the dismissed 
wife “commits adultery” if she remarries, and “whoever marries 
one put away, commits adultery.”"” It is the authoritative teaching 
of One who has come “not to destroy but to fulfil” the Law, by de- 


- Jn view of the fact that the expression ‘‘after that she is defiled’ in Deuter. 
xxiv, 4 places the marriage intercourse of a divorced woman in the same category 
as adultery, Keil significantly remarks: ‘The marriage of a divorced woman is thus 
treated implicitly as tantamount to adultery, and the way is prepared for the teach- 
ing of Christ on the subject of marriage: ‘whoever marries one put away commits 
adultery’ (Mt. v, 32).” 
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claring solemnly to His disciples that even the very highest apparent 
ground (viz. conjugal unfaithfulness) for divorce, is but a condition 
which makes lawful the permanent separation of husband and wife.” 
It is a doctrine entirely opposed to that contained in the Jewish tra- 
ditional saying: 

Mt. V, 31: 


It was said also: 
Whoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. 


while in the eyes of the Jewish teachers, any reason was valid for a. 
man to divorce his wife, and his giving of a bill of divorce severed 
the marriage tie as perfectly as death, Jesus, on the contrary affirms. 
that no reason is valid for that purpose, and does not mention the 
giving of a bill of divorce which could be necessary only in the sup- 
position that divorce could be practised.” Finally, it is the very 
doctrine of an absolute rejection of divorce which we have already 
found embodied in the other early documents of Christianity that 
we have examined, the very doctrine of an absolute rejection of divorce: 
distinctly taught by the Catholic Church down to the present day. 

Here therefore we might end our examination of Mt. V, 31-32. 
Owing, however, to the importance of the topic treated, we shall in 
a forthcoming article deal with several’ points barely touched, or 
not touched, upon, in the present paper, and thereby render our 


study of Mt. V, 31-32 as thorough and satisfactory as we can in its. 
various aspects. 


Francis E. GiGcort. 


*As distinctly admitted by B. Weiss (Die Vier Evangelien, p. 36. Leipzig.. 
J. C. Hinrich, 1905) with regard to the exceptive clause, except because of fornica- 
tion: ‘Von einem Ehescheidunsgrunde is nicht die Rede, wie der bedingungslose- 
Parallelsatz zeigt.” , 

*“The bill of divorce,” says pertinently H. J. Holtzmann (die Synoptiker, 3d. 
edit., p. 211), “was to allow the remarriage of a woman who was in possession of 
the said document. The possibility of obtaining such an object, however, is an- 
nulled by the declaration that whoever marries a dismissed woman, commits adultery 
himself, because according to divine right she is not free, but is the wife of another,”’ 


waite POWER OF THE KEYS: (1) 
Edward J. Hanna, D. D. 


Dr. Henry Charles Lea (History of Auricular Confession and In- 
dulgences in the Latin Church, Vol. I, p. 4) writing concerning the power 
to forgive sins as exercised in the Latin’ church, expresses his position in 
the following words: ‘‘In the teachings of Jesus externals were of no 
importance, man dealt directly with God....Repentance, love, humility, 
pardon of offenses or charity sufficed to win forgiveness. It required 
the ingenuity of theologians for thirteen centuries to build up from this 
simplicity the complex structure of dogma and observance on which 
were based sacramental absolution.”’ According to Dr. Lea the growth 
of the penitential system in the Catholic Church has no warrant in the 
teaching of Christ. Of a certainty Dr. Lea is not unmindful of the texts 
which refer to “binding and loosing” (Matt. xvi, 19; xviii, 18); nor 
of the text of St. John which speaks of the power to forgive and to retain. 
(John xx, 22, 23), but of these he says: (p. 108) ‘“‘Whatever sense may 
be attributed to this grant of power, the primitive church evidently re- 
garded it as personal to the holy men whom Christ had selected as his 
mmediate representatives.” 


Those who treat historically the gradual unfolding of the peni- 
tential system in the Catholic Church ever feel (1) that history far 
from disproving, confirms wonderfully, the doctrine as defined by the 
Council of Trent. (2) That whenever growth is admitted it is in virtue 
of principles divine which were to be found in the Church from the 
days of the Apostles. (3) That consequently he who would know 
what Christ really did for his Church, must learn it from the Church 
in which the spirit of truth ever abides, ‘“‘annuntians et suggerens 
ac subministrans ac demum insinuans quidquid est Christi.”? (John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Contra Lutherum de Cap. Bibl. cap. 
ili). See also Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. II, p. 386. 

That there has been a gradual development in the doctrine and in 
the use of the sacrament of penance no one may deny. ‘The practice 
of absolving from venial sin (Council of Trent, Sess. xiv, can. 7), 
the practice of freeing from censure and from punishment due to 
sin in virtue of the “power of the keys,” the practice of “‘reserva- 
tion’’ (Council of Trent, Sess, xiv, can. 11) may have been taught 
with greater clearness in one age than in another. Surely too, Chris- 
tian writers throughout the early centuries of our era might have 
written with some hesitation on such matters as the kind of sorrow 
requisite for forgiveness in the tribunal of penance, the length and 
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severity of satisfaction, or the possible repetition for indefinite times 
of sacramental absolution. These and similar facts prove that the 
early theologians did not always realize to the full all that was im- 
plicitly contained in the teaching of Christ and of his Apostles concern- 
ing the penitential system as it is now known and has been practiced 
for centuries in God’s Church. | | 

Though the Catholic theologian admits some growth in penitential 
doctrine and discipline, still he can always claim that this growth 
is no mere human invention, but is based upon a warrant all divine. 
The Catholic theologian can also claim that in virtue of this divine 
warrant there existed in the Church from the beginning, the power 
to forgive and to retain sins, and that this power, as is clear from the 
words of Christ, was judicial (Council of Trent, Sess. xiv, can. 3 and 9). 

The classical texts are those quoted above (Matth. xv, 19; Matth. 
_ xviii, 18, and John xx, 21-23). To Peter are given ‘“‘the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’’; to Peter and to all the Apostles is granted 
the power of binding and loosing. In the light of such passages has. 
the Catholic Church no warrant when she claims that she was endowed 
by her divine Founder with supreme power both legislative and juridi- 
cal, when she derives from the words of Christ the right and power 
to pardon sin, to free man from the penalties which he incurs because 
of sin? What Peter and the Apostles bind upon earth is reckoned 
as also bound “‘in heaven.”? The Apostles do on earth what is done 
by God himself in heaven. 

The words “to loose” and ‘‘to bind” (Avew and déewv) accord- 
ing to Dalman, can be referred only to DN and NW in the Aramaic. 
Concerning these words the learned Leipzig professor writes as. 
follows: ‘“‘As may be seen j. Ber. 5b, e. g., these are the technical 
forms for the verdict of a doctor of the law who pronounces some- 
thing as “bound” (4’DN j. Ber. 6c) 1. e., “forbidden,” or else as “loosed” 
Ow j. Sanh. 28a), i. e., “permitted’’—not of course, in virtue of his. 
own absolute authority, but in conformity with his knowlédge of the 
oral law. Consequently the statement of Jesus would mean that. 
his disciples—in virtue of their knowledge of his oral teaching—will 
be able to give an authoritative decision in regard to what the ad- 
herents of the theocracy may do and may not do.” And if it be 
objected that Avew and déev do not mean in Matthew’s Greek 
“permit”? and “forbid,” Dalman adds (Ibid. p. 215) that “here no- 


‘The Words of Jesus considered in the light of post-biblical Jewish writings: 
and the Aramaic language. English Translation by,D. M. Kay, B. D., B. Se. p. 214. 
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emphasis falls on “permitting” and “forbidding” as such, but only 
on the final significance universally attached to the word of him who 
has authority to ‘permit’ and “forbid.” 

This is brought out more clearly from a consideration of the 
parallel phrase used by Christ: “I will give thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” In Isaias xxii, 22, Sobna receives upon his 
shoulder the key of the house of David, and he opens and no one 
shuts, he shuts and no one opens. Nor does this mean (Cf. Dalman 
ibid) that Sobna becomes merely the doorkeeper in the palace of 
David, but that he is in supreme control of the king’s domestic con- 
cerns. And in: the same sense does the writer of the Apocalypse 
apply similar words to Christ (Apoc. ili, 7 seqq.) ‘‘These things 
saith the Holy One and the true One, he that hath the key of David; 
he that openeth and no man shutteth; shutteth and no man openeth.” 
In virtue of the authority described in these words, Christ has the 
power to pronounce sentence upon the status and value of any com- 
munity, while no other power whatever can avail in opposition (Dal- 
man Ibid). ‘In the same sense,’ continues the Leipzig professor, 
“Peter, Matt. xvi, 19, has the keys of the theocracy, and, as keeper 
of the keys, is the fully authorized steward of the house of God upon 
earth. Since, moreover, it is the community of Jesus that is here 
concerned, in which Peter is to exercise this office, and as no sort of 
limitation to a defined sphere is indicated, it follows necessarily that 
the control of teaching and of discipline is regarded as entrusted to 
him. Peter had just shown that he understood his Master better 
than the others. He, there’ore, shall it be, who will one day assume 
in the fellowship that position which Jesus then occupied in relation 
to his disciples. Again, in Matt. xviii, 18, the same plenary power 
is vested in the disciples collectively, in the case when the special 
application of that authority is made in respect of the discipline of 
the community.” 

But are we justified, in virtue of these words, in attributing to 
Peter and to the Apostles the power to forgive and to retain sins, 
which power is expressly conferred in the Fourth Gospel? “He 
breathed upon them and said: Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose 
sins ye shall forgive they are forgiven them; and whose sins ye shall 
retain they are retained”? (John xx, 21-23). Again the illustrious 
professor sees no reason why such application should not be made. 
“For exclusion from the community on account of some offence 
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includes the “retaining” of the sins; the readmission of the sinner 
includes the “‘remission”’ of his sins” (Ibid. p. 216).? 

Evidently Jewish-Aramaic sources give warrant for the doctrine 
defined by the Council of Trent (Sess. xiv, cap. 1), and from the same 
sources we may confidently infer that the texts under discussion 
imply the exercise of a distinctly judicial act, and not a bare ministry 
of pronouncing and declaring sins to be forgiven”’ (Sess. xiv. can. 9).s 

Early Christian tradition insists that Christ bestowed upon his 
Church the power to forgive sins, and it insists also that such power 
is exercised by the priesthood in virtue of Christ’s grant. True it is 
that when there is question of pardoning sin, baptism is more fre- 
quently mentioned, for baptism was the great sacrament—the sacra- 
ment of regeneration and initiation into the family of Christ. True 
also it is that the ideal of sanctity was high in the first Christian com- 
munities, and the men and women of Apostolic times were considered 
as “fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built 


upon the foundation of the Apostles and the prohpets, Jesus Christ — 


himself being the foundation stone’ (Ephes. 11, 19-20). Chosen, 
then, to be “unspotted in God’s sight” (Ibid. i, 4), chosen to be the 
“first fruits’? of the Gospel, having been illuminated and having 
tasted the heavenly gift, the early Christians found it hard to conceive 
how-a man could fall away and be again renewed into penance, for 
whoever is born of God committeth not sin (I John iii, 9). But the 
first fervor gradually cooled, and even serious sin was found in the 
very communities established by the Apostles. The question, there- 
fore, of dealing with sin among the brethren forced itself upon the 


community as an important practical issue. It is to be noted that, 


when there is question of repentance, especially in connection 


’x"w “to loose’”’ is used figuratively in various connections in Jewish Aramaity 
viz. (1) to loose from a ban; (2) to deliver a person who has been spellbound by 
sorcery, to free from the spell; (3) the same word has also the sense of “‘forgive”’ 
as is proved by the following instances. According to Midr. Ps. xix, 7, 2, David 
said to God: ‘‘The transgressions wherein I have trespassed before Thee, I pray 
Thee, forgive me” (‘5 wn)! And the answer received was: ‘‘Lo! it is forgiven 
unto thee; lo! it is remitted unto thee” (45 pnwxm 45 wx x, 7). The month 
Tishri is called by this name, according to Vay. R. 29, because at that time God 
“forgives, remits, expiates’’ ("b2n, piswn, wn) the sins of His people. Those who 
have beaten Tarphon (c. 110), not knowing who he was, call to him, j. Shebi. 35d: 
nw, “forgive us.” In Jerus. I. Num. xiv, 18, God is called paindw, “One 
who forgives the guilty.”” Dalman, Op. cit. p. 217. 

8Cf. Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice; Buxtorf, Lex. Chaldaicum; Knabenbauer, In 
Matth. ii, p. 66; Maas, St. Matthew, 183, 184, et al. 
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with the Eucharist and the restoring of the lapsed to church com- 
munion, the office of the priesthood seems to be invoked. 

Clement I in his epistle to the Corinthians not only exhorts to 
repentance, but begs the seditious to ‘submit themselves to the 
presbyters and receive correction so as to repent’? (Chap. 57), and 
Ignatius of Antioch at the close of the first century, speaks of the 
mercy of God to sinners, provided they return “with one consent to 
- the unity of Christ and the communion of the Bishop.”’ The clause 
“communion of the bishop” evidently means the bishop with his 
council of presbyters as assessors. 

The Didache in iv, 14 and again in xiv, 1, commands an individual 
confession in the congregation. “In the congregation thou shalt 
confess thy transgressions,’ or again: “On the Lord’s day come 
together and break bread. ..having confessed your transgressions that 
your sacrifice may be pure.” On these passages Hemmer (Les Péres 
Apostoliques, I-II, p. Ix) remarks as follows: ‘Il ne donne aucune 
indication spéciale sur la fagon de procéder. Aussi ne peut-on édifier 
sur ces textes aucune théorie sur les formes de la pénitence dans |’an- 
tiquité.” This may be granted, but the texts are certainly significant, 
considering the date of the Didache, which Harnack places between 
131 and 160. 

Somewhat later‘ Hermas in the Pastor insists strongly upon moral 
reform and upon penance. In the days of Hermas there was evidently 
a school of rigorists who insisted that there was no pardon for sin 
committed after baptism (Simil. vill, cap. 6). Against this school 
the author of the Pastor takes a resolute stand. He teaches that 
by penance the sinner may hope for reconciliation with God and 
with the church. ‘Go and tell then to everyone that they may repent 
and they shall live unto God. Because the Lord having had com- 
passion on all men, has sent me to give repentance, although some 
are not worthy of it on account of their works (Simil. viii, cap. 11). 
Hermas, however, seems to give but one opportunity for such recon- 
ciliation, for in II, Mandate ix, Chap. 1, he seems to state categorically 
that “there is but one repentance for the servants of God,” and further 
on in chapter 3 he says the Lord has had mercy on the work of his 
hands and hath set repentance for them; ‘‘and he has entrusted 
to me power of this repentance. And therefore I say to you, if any 
one has sinned...he has opportunity to repent once.” Repentance 


*According to Harnack, the Shepherd in its present form dates from about the 
year 140, but parts of the work are probably still older. 
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is therefore possible at least once in virtue of a power vested in the 
Pastor by God. 

The entrusting of the pardoning power to the mitieee of the 
priesthood is expressed more clearly in the Canons of Hippolytus. 
The bishop consecrating a brother bishop is directed to pray thus: 
“Grant him, O Lord, the power to forgive sin’ (xxii, Duschesne, 
Christian Worship, p. 526). 

And. even earlier, Dionysius of Corinth, putting himself against 
certain growing Marcionistic traditions, not only taught that Christ 
has left to his church power of pardon, but that no sin was so great 
as to be excluded from the exercise of that power. For this we have 
the authority of Eusebius, who (Hvzst. Eccles., iv, 23), says: “And 
writing to the church which is in Amastris, together with those in 
Pontus, he commands them to receive those who come back after 
any fall, whether it be delinquency or heresy.” We perceive here a 
reaction against a too strict discipline, a reaction already noticed 
in the Pastor of Hermas. 

Clement of Alexandria seems to contemplate an _ established 
form or penance admitting after the tradition of the Pastor one 
repentance. ‘‘For God being very merciful has vouchsafed in the 
case of those who, though in Faith, have fallen into transgression, a 
second repentance, so that should any one be tempted after his calling 
he may still receive a repentance not to be repented of.’’ He seems 
to be unable to conceive of another trial, for he adds: “Continual 
and successive repentings for sin differ nothing from the case of those 
who are not believers at all, except only in their consciousness that 


they do sin.” (Stromata, Bk. II, chapter xiii). The existence of a 


regular system of pennance is also hinted at in the work of Clement, 
Who is the Rich Man that shall be saved?, where he tells the story of 
the Apostle John and his journey after the young bandit. John 
pledged his word that the youthful robber would find forgiveness 
from the Savior; but even then a long serious penance was necessary 
before he could be restored to the church. And when Clement con- 
cludes that “he who welcomes the angel of penance...will not be 
ashamed when he sees the Savior,’ most commentators think he 
alludes to the bishop or priest who presided over the ceremony of 
public penance. 

But, strange as it may seem, this granting of one chance of re- 
pentance met in the early church with serious oppos tion, espec ally 
where there was question of apostasy or adultery, as may be gathered 
from the Philosophoumena. 
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Pope St. Zephyrinus (198-217) following the Roman tradition, 
had somewhat mitigated the rigor of the early penance and had per- 
mitted those who were guilty of adultery and fornication to return 
to the communion of the church after they had gone through the 
regular penance. Callixtus (217-222) with the deeper knowledge of 
his times than that possessed by most men of his day, showed himself 
still more inclined to mercy; he showed a desire to open the way of 
indulgence to those who had been adjudged guilty even of apostasy 
and murder. It is well to remark that he was accused by Hippolytus 
and his sympathizers of wishing to pardon every kind of sin (Phil. 
Bk. ix, chap. 6). The attack of Hippolytus, unjust as it is unchari- 
table, shows not only the difficulty of putting down the excessive 
rigorism which the early Christian ideal had engendered, but also, 
even at this late date, a most imperfect knowledge of the revelation 
of Christ in reference to the power to forgive and to retain (Philosoph. 
Bk. ix, chap. 7). He does not seem to deny absolutely the power 
to forgive, but he circumscribes it with strange limitations. 
Tertullian’s writings belong to the very beginning of the third 
century. Naturally the tone of his apologetic as a Catholic differs 
from the tone he assumed after he joined the sect of the Montanists. 
As a Catholic he wrote De Poenitentia, where in clear terms he asserts 
the right of pardon granted by God to his church. ‘These poisons 
of the Evil One God foreseeing, although the gate of forgiveness has 
been shut and fastened up with the bar of baptism, has permitted 
it still to stand somewhat open. In the vestibule he has stationed a 
second repentance for opening to such as knock: but now once for 
all, because now for the second time; but never more because the 
last time it had been in vain. For is even this once enough? You 
have what you now deserved not, for you had lost what you had 
received. If the Lord’s indulgence grants you the means of restoring 
what you had lost, be thankful for the benefit renewed, not to say 
amplified; for restoring is a greater thing than giving, inasmuch as 
having lost is more miserable than never having received at all. How- 
ever, if any do incur the debt of a second repentance, his spirit is not 
to be forthwith cut down and undermined by despair. Let it by all 
means be irksome to sin again, but let not to repent again be irk- 
some: irksome to imperil oneself again, but not to be again set free. 
Let none be ashamed. Repeated sickness must have repeated medi- 
cine. You will show your gratitude to the Lord by not refusing 
what the Lord offers you. You have offended, but can still be recon- 
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ciled. You have One Whom you may satisfy, and Him willing.” 
(Ante Nicene Fathers, Eng. Translation, Vol. III, p. 663). 

As a Montanist he does not deny the power to pardon, but he 
restricts it greatly, and charges Pope Calixtus who simply followed 
the Roman tradition, with grave dereliction of duty because he pre- 
sumed to pardon especially the sins of the flesh. In De Pudiciiza, 
chapter x, he refers to the Shepherd of Hermas and takes him to task 
because he favored the pardon of adulterers. He freely grants in 
chapter xi that our Lord pardoned the adulterers, but he states that 
such power belongs to Christ alone. He thinks to prove his con- 
tention (chapter xii) by reference to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv). St. Paul’s dealings with the incestuous Corinthian perplex him 
not a little (chapter xiii seqq.), still he yields not. Pope Zephyrinus 
had issued a decree granting forgiveness for adultery to such as per- 
formed the required satisfaction (De Pudicit. cap. 1). Against this 
decree he launches the vial of his wrath (cap. xxi). Here he repre- 
sents the Pope as asserting that the church has power to forgive sins 
because to the church in the person of Peter was given the power 
to bind and to loose, were given also the keys of the kingdom of heav- 
en. ‘You therefore (Zephyrinus) presume that the power of binding 
and loosing has derived to you, that is, to every church akin to Peter.” 
Tertullian of course denies that the power granted to Peter descends 
to the church, and rather holds that it descends to spiritual men, but 
it may be remarked in passing that he has affirmed the opposite in 
Scorpiace, chapter x, where he says: ‘‘For though you think heaven 
still shut, remember that the Lord left here to Peter and through 
him to the church, the keys of it, which every one who has been here | 
put to the question, and also made confession, will carry with him.” 
At all events, the whole contention brings out clearly (1) that in the 
days of Zephyrinus and Calixtus there was an established traditional 
position that the church had a commission to forgive all who did 
penance; (2) that she did it in virtue of the power of the keys granted 
to her by Christ; (3) that her pardoning power extended to all serious 
sins, even such as adultery and apostasy, and (4) that this forgiveness 
was understood as a real blotting out of sin, not a mere restoration 
to the communion of the church—all this in spite of the opposition 
of a rigorist party, which in its mistaken zeal for the maintenance 
of the original Christian ideal, limited strangely the pardoning power 
given by Christ to his church. 

Epwarp J. HANNA. 


DISCUSSION 


foe TELEOLOGICAL METHOD 
INCEST RICS 


In a very interesting article in the last number of the Revirw, Father 
Plater, 8. J., declares that my arguments in the issue of Jan.-Feb., 1907, 
“are a protest, not against teleology, but against bad teleology.” This 
estimate is substantially correct; nevertheless I cannot appreciate as 
highly as he even good teleology. I refer to its theoretical more than 
to its practical value. My criticism of the teleological method with 
reference to the ultimate end, was that the ultimate end, even conceived 
as the glory of God, does not immediately constitute a complete criterion 
of conduct. It is, of course, a material standard or norm, inasmuch 
as all actions that are morally good will de facto promote the attainment 
‘of the ultimate end; but it is not in all cases a discriminative norm, nor 
is it in any case the formal norm or determinant. As regards the ulti- 
mate end, therefore, the teleological method seems to me to be affected 
by these’ well-defined limitations. With this view Father Plater does 
not agree. He contends (pp. 159, 160) that, since a consideration of 
the ultimate end shows lying, theft, and impurity to be less conducive 
thereto than the opposite virtues, the ultimate end is therefore sufficiently 
discriminative and enlightening concerning the morality of these actions. 
I admit that the antecedent of his inference is correct, and therefore 
that I overstated my thought in the paragraph which he cites on page 
159; but I maintain that, in order to justify the inference itself, he must 
show that a knowledge of the ultimate end will forthwith enable us to 
perceive that lying, for example, is not merely less conducive to the ulti- 
mate end than veracity, but that it is in every case so impeditive of the 
ultimate end as to be immoral and prohibited. It seems to me, conse- 
quently, that the question of the discriminative value of the ultimate 
end is not simply, as stated by Father Plater, ‘‘whether the end can show 
us which line of conduct is more conducive to love of God.” (That is, 
the ultimate end). The Catholic woman who has leisure and oppor- 
tunity to attend a week-day Mass, but prefers to spend the time in useless | 
but harmless reading, chooses the course that is less conducive to love 
of God, yet this action is not therefore necessarily bad. Neither is every 
lie proved bad by the fact that lying in general is less conducive to the 
ultimate end than its opposite, veracity. 

The teleology of Aristotle, continues Father Plater, condemns lying 
and impurity in every case, because they impede the perfection or de- 
velopment of mah’s nature, and ‘‘his development towards his last end.’’ 
This method seems sound and logical. But it is no longer the teleology 
of the ultimate end. It takes as the discriminative norm of action the 
proximate end, namely, the perfection of the spirit or of rational nature. 
From the fact that lying and impurity are impeditive of this proximate 
end of man, it rightly concludes that these actions stand in the way of 
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his ultimate end likewise. Hence the method that we are now consider- 
ing does not determine the morality of actions by referring them to the 
ultimate end immediately and directly. Moreover, although the proxi- 
mate end of man, the perfection of his rational nature, distinguishes 
right from wrong as thoroughly as does rational nature itself, it seems 
to constitute a less immediate standard than the latter. For an act 
appears as conducive to or impeditive of the perfection of rational nature, 
onlv because it is in or out of conformity with rational nature. Hence 
the method seems to lack something in directness. 

In order to compare an act with rational nature, we must, indeed, 
examine what the act does, that is, we must see how its objectwm is related 
to rational nature; but this relation does not seem to me to be teleologi- 
eal. It is immediately and primarily a relation of proportion. For 
example, the essential evil of lying consists primarily in a deordination, a 
contradiction between the inner and the outer man, and only secondarily 
in its damaging effect upon the perfection of rational nature. It is pre- 
cisely this relation of proportion that constitutes the essence of bonum 
morale, and distinguishes it from bonum utile and bonum delectabile. We 
have teleology only when we consider the conduciveness of the act to the 
welfare. or perfection of rational nature, not when we compare the act 
directly with rational nature itself. To compare the objectum of an act 
with rational nature in order to see whether it agrees or disagrees with 
the latter, is not precisely the same as to inquire into its effects upon the 
welfare of rational nature. The former process is not, strictly speaking, 
teleological at all. 

When Father Plater says that to aim at conforming conduct to a 
type is a purposive act, and therefore implies the method of teleology, he 
seems to confound the motive of the act (in the mind of the actor) with the 
process by which its morality is evaluated. All acts must be purposive, 
since they must be directed to some particular end or ends; and the 
motive as well as the object and circumstances of the act must be referred 
to some standard in order to determine its moral quality; but this standard 
need not be conceived as some general end of conduct which the act pro- 
motes orimpedes. Although a person may purpose to conform his conduct 
with rational nature, the process by which he compares it with this stand-— 
ard involves a relation of agreement with type rather than of conducive- 
ness to anend. He may, and in many cases must, conceive the relation 
as one of harmony and co-ordination, not of utility and subordination. 
It would seem, therefore, that the method of evaluation is not teleological, 
although the act is perforce directed to some particular end or ends. 

While admitting that the perfection of rational nature is the natural 
end of conduct, and that it enables us, though less directly, to discriminate 
right from wrong as well as rational nature itself, I cannot follow Father 
Plater when (p. 161) he refers to it as the ultimate end. It is the proximate 
end. Consequently, I can still maintain that the ultimate end (the pos- 
session of God by knowledge and love in a future life) is not a complete 
discriminative norm of conduct. And my complaint against many Catho- 
lic authors is not merely that they lay too much stress upon utilitarian 
motives and consequences, but also that they say so much about the 
ultimate end and so little about the proximate norm of conduct as to 
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convey the impression that the former will always and readily furnish 
sufficient guidance concerning the moral quality of particular actions 

Finally, Father Plater urges in favor of the teleological method this 
contention: ‘Bare intuition into the goodness or badness of an act 
apart from any consequences at all is, if not unthinkable, at least un- 
workable.” If by consequences he means what the act does immediately, 
its objectum, I agree with him; if he has in mind the effect of the act, a 


separate event in the world of changes, I am forced to dissent. A lie 


which saves a valuable life is shown to be bad when compared imme- 
diately with rational nature. That it will impede the perfection of ra- 
tional nature is only an injerence from its disagreement with rational 
nature. The relation between an act and rational nature is much more 
definite and workable than ‘‘ Kant’s empty form.” 

Much of the foregoing argument may seem to be mere logomachy, 
but it is not intended to be such. Father Plater’s position differs from 
mine on two points. At least, that is my understanding. In the first 
place, he seems to hold that the ultimate end when directly appealed to 
will show us what actions are right and what actions are wrong. ‘This I 
cannot admit, but I do admit that the proximate end will afford such 
guidance. Secondly, he would estimate the morality of acts by ascertain- 
ing their conduciveness to anend. I would compare them with a standard 
conceived as simultaneous with, not logically posterior to the act itself. 
It seems to me that this method gives us a relation of proportion and 
therefore of morality formally considered, while the method of teleology 
suggests primarily a.relation of utility. Nevertheless I agree with Father 
Plater as to the practical worth of Aristotelian ethics, at least in this 
pragmatic age. 


JOHN A. RYAN. 
The Saint Paul Seminary. 


NOTES. 


Our Notes in this issue are borrowed from The Catholic Who’s Who and 
Year-Book, issued by Burns & Oates, under the editorship of Sir F. C. Bur- 
nand. It contains a great deal of well-digested information concerning 
Catholics who have gained scientific, literary, professional or social distinc- 
tion. We have selected some of the names in which our readers may be 
supposed to be especially interested. As they comprise less than one per 
cent. of those in the book, there is still a generous treat in store for those 
who purchase the volume. The compilers have limited themselves almost 
entirely to Catholics in the British Isles and in the Colonies. We have 
omitted the few sketches of American scholars, since the list is so incom- 
plete. Otherwise, omissions are few, though the name of Dr Walter 
McDonald, of Maynooth, should have found a place in the volume. 


ARENDZEN, Rev. Joun, D. D.—Educated at Oscott; graduated. 
in Theology at Munich, and Philosophy at Bonn; degree for original 


research at Cambridge; expert in Arabic; Professor of Holy Scripture: 


at Old Hall, and Diocesan Missioner; author of many articles in. Cam- 
bridge and Continental learned journals, chiefly on the old Testament;. 
published the Syriac text of the Apostolic Church Order 1901. 


AvELING, Rey. Francis, D. D., Prebendary and Cathedral Chaplain 


—born 1875; educated at. Bishop Ridley College, at Bishop’s College: 
University, at Keble College, Oxon., at Canadian College, Rome, and ° 


Faculty of Applied Science, McGill University; ordained at Quebec 18993: 
served missions at Tottenham and Horseferry Road, Westminster; late 
Rector of Westminster Cathedral Choir School. Author of Science and 


Faith and The Immortality of the soul (both in ‘Westminster Lectures’”” 


series, of which he is editor)—The God of Philosophy—The Philosophers 
of the Smoking-Room; editor of ‘‘Expository Essays in Christian Phil- 
osophy”’ series; contributor to Dublin Review. 


Baker, Evizasera ANstice.—Born 1849, fourth daughter of the- 
Hon. John Baker, and sister of Sir Richard Baker, K.C.M.G., K.C.; con- 
vert. Author of A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress, and other works. 


Barry, Rev. WitiiaM, scholar, theologian, and man-of-letters.— 


Born in London, 1849, by descent a Norman-Celt of the South-West of 


Ireland. From Oscott he passed to the English College, Rome, where 
he had Cardinals Franzelin and Tarquini for masters of Divinity, and 
was examined for his degree by Father Perrone. He was ordained in 
Rome, where he remembers the sittings of the Vatican Council and the 
entry of the Italian troops by the Porta Pia. A Vice-Presidency of the 
Birmingham Seminary was followed by his appointment to the Chair 
of Divinity at Oscott; later he was engaged in mission work at Wolver- 
hampton, and his subsequent charge at Dorchester has given him such 
leisure for literary labours as free him from giving up_to a, parish talents: 
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that were meant for mankind. Dr. Barry has studied Hebrew and Per- 
sian literature, and is master of Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish; he has lectured in America and at the Royal Institution, 
and was the deliverer of the Centenary address on Edmund Burke, both 
in Dublin and London, in 1897. His first novel, The New Antigone, 
was published anonymously in 1887, and its success has since been re- 
peated by The Place of Dreams—The Two Standards, and Arden Masstter; 
he has contributed a History of the Papal Monarchy to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Stories of the Nations” series, and has written stories of Newman and 
Renan for the “Literary Lives” series. In Heralds of Revolt he has : ol- 
lected of some of his essays; while his Tradition of Scripture and other 
works have been translated into various languages. To be various yet 
expert in all that he undertakes is Dr. Barry’s achievement—a rare one 
in the history of literature; this faculty, and the light robe in which he 
is able to cloak profound learning, constitute him the most brilliant Quar- 
terly reviewer and Dublin reviewer of his generation. 


Beiioc, Hiiaire, M.P.—Born 1870, only son of Louis Swainton 
Belloc, French barrister, by his marriage with Bessie Rayner Parkes; 
from the Oratory School he passed to Balliol College, Oxford. As the 
French citizen he then was (he naturalized as an Englishman in 1902), 
he was called away from a scholastic career of exceptional brilliance to 
serve in the French Army. He subsequently began journalism in Lon- 
don, and was quickly known as one of the most brilliant accessions to 
London Letters, contributing particularly to The Speaker and The Daily 
News; more lately he has been a frequent contributor to The Tribune, 
and has done much to develop the literary possibilities of The Morning 
Post. In 1904 he was chosen as Liberal candidate for South Salford, 
and was returned at the General Election in 1906. He married in 1896, 
Miss Exoprr AcGNes Hogan, a Californian. Mr. Belloc’s first success 
in the book world was his Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, published in 1896, 
since when he he has become known to the serious historian by his studies 
of Paris, and of Robespierre and Danton and by the literary public gener- 
ally by his Path to Rome, his Caliban’s Guide to Letters, his Algerian studies, 
and other delightful works. :In 1906 he joined the Catholic Education 
‘Council as a nominee of the Bishops. 


Benson, Rev. Roperr Hucu.—Born 1871, at Wellington College, 
fourth son of Archbishop Benson of Canterbury; educated at Eton and 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge (M.A); took Anglican Orders, and held cur- 
acies in East London and at Kemsing, near Sevenoaks; joined the An- 
glican Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield, 1898; received into 
the Church at Woodchester Priory 1903, and ordained in Rome in the 
following year. Since Tobie Matthew, son of the Archbishop of York, 
became a Catholic in 1606, probably no son of an Anglican Archbishop, 
other than Father Benson, has joined “‘ the Italian Mission” (as Archbishop 
Benson lightly named it), and certainly none has done so with so high 
a sense of responsibility and so entire a devotion of his time and inter- 
ests to the service of the Church. Like his brothers, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and the author of Dodo, he has a ready pen at his command, which is also 
pen of suggestive power, as is shown in The Light Invisible, By What 
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Authority (a novel treating of the Elizabethan period), The King’s Achieve- 
ment (a story of the suppression of the Monasteries), and other works, 
of which his astonishing fecundity allows us to say that they are almost too: 
numerous to name. In the Religion of the Plain Man he has simply set 
forth the reasons of the faith that is in him. Of this persuasive little 
manual, it has been said that the title page itself contains an argument 
in the mere name of the author with all its hereditary associations. 


~  BisHorp EpmunpD (who was received into the Church 1877) has shown: 

his almost unrivalled powers as an historical and liturgical writer by 
his authorship of The Genius of the Roman Rite (1899), and his joint au- 
thorship, with Abbot Gasquet, of Edward VI and the Book of Common- 
Prayer. To Mr. Bishop the Abbot dedicates his book Henry III and the 
Church (1905) as my old and tried friend, to whom I owe more than 
words can express’”’; and from Pope Leo XIII he had a gold medal. Of 
his many contributions to periodicals may be named, as illustrating at 
once his learning and his candour, his series of Tablet articles in exam- 
ination of the miracle popularly associated with the Holy House of Lor- 
etto. 


Braye, Lorp (ALFRED VERNEY-Cavez, J.P., D.L., Knight of the 
Sovereign Order of Malta).—Born 1849, son of Rev. Edgell Wyatt-Edgell,. 
and Henrietta, Baroness Braye, whom he succeeded as 5th Baron 1879, the 
creation being of 1529. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was received into the Church in 1870, since which event he: 
has taken a deep interest in Catholic affairs, especially i in those which af- 
fect higher education and an expert study of the Holy Scriptures. This- 
last department of research he has endowed by the gift of valuable schol- 
arships. In 1882 he framed a well-rewarded petition to the Holy See on 
the subject of English University Education for Catholics, while his pre- 
face to The Position of the Catholic Church in England and Wales during: 
the last Two Centuries (an essay by Mr. Thomas Murphy which secured 
the prize of fifty guineas offered by the Fifteen Club in 1891)exhibited 
him as a layman who could give to serious views a very agreeable ex- 
pression. Lord Braye took part in the South African War with the 
Leicestershire Militia, of which he has been Lieut.-Colonel commanding 
for some years; and his versatility has been very literally shown by his: 

ability as a writer of verse. He married (1873) Cucrnia, daughter sh 
William Gerard Walmesley, of Westwood House, Wigan. 


Buree, FatrHerR THomas ANnsEtM, O.S.B.—Born London 1846;. 
educated at Woolhampton and Ampleforth; ordained 1874; at Woburn 
Park School 1877-1881; Secretary to Bishop Hedley 1881-84; mission 
work at Penarth 1884-85; Prior to Ampleforth 1885-98; in charge of 
St. Austin’s, Grassendale, from 1899. Editor of The Gospel of St. John 
and The Acts oj the Apostles in the “Scripture” Series for Catholic Schools;. 
author of articles in The Amplejorth Journal and pamphlets on Gregorian 
chant; composer of ecclesiastical music; Chairman of Liverpool Ee- 
clesiastical Music Commission; Professor of Ecclesiastical Chant at Up- 
holland and Everton Colleges. . 
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_ Burke, Jonn Burier, Physicist and Biologist—Born in Ireland 
1873; son of John Burke, M. D.; educated at Trinity College, Dublin 
(gold medalist); graduated M.A. (1900) of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
sometime lecturer at Mason College, Birmingham, and a Berkeley Fellow 
of Owens College, Manchester. Since 1905 he has written and lectured 
on his experiments at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, and his 
book The Origin oj Life (published 1906) supplies new evidence to sup- 
port the theory, as old as Aristotle, that the living can be produced from 
the non-living, a theory which is not, in Mr. Butler Burke’s opinion, 
ai that, if established, need offer to the straitest orthodoxy any appre- 

ensions. 


Camm, Dom Berpu, O.S.B.—Born at Sunbury Park, Sunbury-on- 
Thames, 1864, son of John Brooke Maher Camm, sometime 12th Lan- 
cers, of Burnham Grange Bournemouth, and his wife Caroline Arden. 
Educated at Westminster School and Keble College, Oxford (B.A. with 
2nd class Theological Honours 1887); studied at Cuddesdon for the An- 
glican Ministry; ordained by Bishop Thorold at Rochester 1888; curate 
of St. Agnes’s, Kennington Park, till 1890; received into the Church at 
Maredsous Benedictine Abbey, Belgium, 1890; clothed with Benedic- 
tine habit at Maredsous 1890, and professed 1891; studied at St. Anselm’s 
College, Rome, and ordained in the Lateran Basilica by Cardinal Parocchi, 
1895; since stationed at Erdington. Author of A Benedictine Martyr 
in England (1897)—In the Brave Days of Old (1900)—A Day in the Cloister 
(1900)—Blessed Sebastian Newdigate (1900)—Lives of the Blessed English 
Martyrs (Vol. I 1904, Vol. Il 1905)—Tyburn Conferences. (1906)—The 
Voyage of the Pax (1907). 


CARMICHAEL, Montaomery.—Born 1857, youngest son of John 
Carmichael, of Corosal. Having completed his education at Bonn and 
at Munich, he began life in commerce, but subsequently entered the 
Consular Service, becoming British Vice-Consul at Leghorn in 1892. He 
married Maun, daughter of J. W. Parker, the eminent publisher. He 
is chief among English authorities on Franciscan lore, is a member of the 
Accademia Properziana of Assisi, a corresponding member of the Acca- 
demia Araldica of Italy, and F.S.A. of Scotland. In 1904 the College of 
St. Bonaventure at Quarracchi ceded to him the right of the English 
translation. of the new critical edition of the writings of St. Francis of 
Assisi. He contributes to several magazines and to The Saturday Review, 
and among the books that have come from his pen are In Tuscany, The 
Major-General (a Story of Modern Florence), The Lady Poverty and John 
William Walshe, a romance put forth in the form of biography—in fact 
a personal presentment of temperament taking its place beside The Sor- 
rows of Werther and Contarini Fleming. It stands alone among the his- 
tories of conversions, and if all roads lead to Rome, one of the roads re- 
mained unexplored until Mr. Carmichael’s Walshe trod it with fate-led 
feet. 


CHAPMAN, Dom Joun H., O.S.B.—Born 1865, son of the Ven. F. R. 
Chapman, Canon of Ely; educated by private tutors and at Christ Church, 
Oxford (M.A.); in Anglican Orders; received into the Church; professed 
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O.S.B., at Maredsous, 1893; ordained 1895; Prior of Erdington 1901; 
contributor to Revue Benedictine, Dublin Review, Journal of Theological 
Studies, ete. Author of Boshop Gore and the Catholic claims (1905), and 
The First Eight General Councils and Infalhibility. Dom Chapman’s 
critical studies have been well rewarded. Harnack has accepted his con- 
clusions as’ to the interpolation in St. Cyprian’s De Unitate, and he has 
made himself the great authority on the Condemnation of Pope Honorius, 
and other subjects requiring for their elucidation not merely research, 
but also some measure of divination. As an intervener with sweet rea- 
sonableness in a Tablet controversy, Dom Chapman seemed to one on- 
looker to be fulfilling the law of the poets, and realizing for us the lines 
of Keats: 


Yet did I never breathe the pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out clear and bold. 


CuTHBERT, FatuEer, O.S.F.C —Born 1866, of German lineage; edu- 
cated at Woolhampton and in the Capuchin Order; ordained 1889; writer 
of notable articles in the periodicals, and of papers for Catholic Confer- 
ences; especially a preacher of “personal service,” and an apostle of 
social work for Franciscan Tertiaries. ‘‘No Catholic” (he says) “can 
afford to sleep out his vocation to-day.”’ Father Cuthbert is the author 
of Sé. Francis and You—The Friars and How they came to England— 
Catholic Ideals in Social Life and A Tuscant Penitent, being the Life and 
Legend of St. Margaret of Cortona. 


DownsipE, ABBot oF (RigHt Rey. EpMunp CUTHBERT BUTLER, 
O0.8.B., M.A. of London and Cambridge).—Born in Dublin, 1858, only 
son of Edward Butler and nephew of Sir Francis Cruise, M.D.; began 
his career of distinction at Downside in its school; entered the novitiate 
1876; ordained 1884; taught for many years in the school, finally as 
headmaster; and in 1903 became head of Benet House Cambridge (found- 
ed for the University residence of candidates for the Order). In 1905 
he returned to Downside, of which he was elected Abbot in 1906 in suc- | 
cession to Abbot Ford. The Abbot is the author of many papers in The 
Dublin Remew, Hibbert Journal and Journal of Theological Studies; and 
he has edited the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius for the Cambridge ‘“ Texts 
and Studies” series of Biblical and patristic literature 1898. 


FaRNBOROUGH, ABBOT OF (RIGHT Rrv. Dom FERNAND CABROL, 
O.8.B.)—First Prior of the Benedictines at St. Michael’s, Farnborough 
(founded by the Empress Eugenie 1896). Mitred 1903. Author of Les 
Origines Inturgiques and Le Livre de la Priére Antique. Editor of Dvc- 
tionnaire de l Archéologie Chrétienne. The community, which is an off- 
shoot from St. Peter’s Abbey, Solesmes, Sarthe, took the place of the Pre- 
monstratensian Canons at Farnboro, in 1896. The recent migrations of 
monks have moved more than one centre of literary activity from France 
to England, and these Fathers, like others, have found occasion for the 
ee aen of liturgical and other valued works during their English 

omicile. 
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| Finuay, Rev. Tuomas, S.J., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Univ. of 
Ireland.—Born 1848; received into the Church at an early age; educated 
at Cavan College, at Amiens, and at the Gregorian Univ., Rome; entered 
Irish province, 8.J., 1866, and studied on the Continent till ordination 
in 1881; Rector of Belvedere College 1882; appointed Commissioner 
of Intermediate Education for Ireland 1900; Vice-President of Irish 
Agricultural Society; Professor of Political Economy at University Col- 
lege, Stephen’s Green. Father Finlay, who has been a constant contribu- 
tor to Catholic and other periodicals, started and edited in 1887 a review 
of his own—The Lyceum. He is the author of several works of fiction, 
of a History of Philosophy for a series of school manuals, and he once 
delighted the Union Society at Oxford by an address. 


Fieminc, Most Rev. Faturr Davin, O.F.M., S8.T.L.,Consultor 
of the Holy Office—Born at Killarney, 1851; entered Franciscan Order 
at Thielt, Belgium, 1869; ordained at Ghent, 1875; Lector of Philosophy 
for nine years; Definitor of the Province and Guardian of St. Anthony’s, 
Forest Gate, 1884; Custos Regiminis on the separation of the Francis- 
cans of England, 1887; first Provincial-Minister, English Province, O.F.M., 
1891; appointed by Cardinal Vaughan member of the preliminary com- 
mittee to collect evidence on Anglican Orders to be submitted to the 
Holy See, 1896; a representative of the Church in England on the Papal 
Commission on Anglican Orders; Definitor-General of the united Fran- 
ciscan Order 1897; Vicar-General of the Order of Friars Minor 1901-03; 
Secretary to the Commission appointed by Leo XIII, 1897, on Biblical 
Studies. 


FLeTcHER, Miss MarGaret, the founder in 1905: and editor of The 
Crucible, a quarterly journal devoted the to interests of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Catholic women; President of the Catholic Women’s League 
formed 1907, and on Council of Catholic College for Women at Cambridge. 
Author of Light jor New Times (1902) and 7'he School of the Heart (1904). 


ny 


Fortrescun, Rev. Aprian, D.D., D. Ph.—Born 1874, son of Provost 
Fortescue, of Oxford and Perth; though a descendant of the Ven. Adrian 
Fortescue, he is a convert to the Church; educated at the Scots College, 
Rome, and Innsbruck University. Author of a work on The Eastern 
Churches, and of numerous ‘learned articles on Orientalism mostly in Ger- 
man reviews; has made Oriental researches at Damascus, 


GARDNER, EpmMuUND GarRRratr, author.—Born 1869, eldest son of 
John Gardner of the Stock Exchange, and grandson of Samuel Garratt, 
the well-known Evangelical; educated at Beaumont and Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge (M.A.), Mr. Gardner is one of the best-known 
living authorities outside Italy, on Dante and other poets of that nation. 
His work has received the Apostolic Blessing of Leo XIII and Pius X. 
He has been much engaged in research in Italian archives, but is now 
abandoning history to devote himself to the study of mysticism. A 
writer of fine scholarship and literary quality, he wears his learning lightly 
in his delightful handbooks to cities of Italy. He is author also of Dante’s 
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Ten Heavens—A Dante Primer—The Story of Ilorence-—Dante and Gio- 
vanni del Virgilio (with the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed)—Desiderio (a novel 
of the Renaissance)—Dukes and Poets wn Ferrara—The King of Court 
Poets—and Savnt Catherine of Svena. 


GAsQuET, Ricut Rev. Francis Arpan, D. D., O. 8S. B. (Abbot 
President of the English Benedictines), historian—was born in London, 
1846, son of Raymond Gasquet, M.D. He was educated at Downside, 
which he later ruled as Prior (1878-85), having been ordained in 1874. 
In 1896 he was appointed a member of Leo XIII’s Commission on An- 
glican Orders, and in the following year he was the recipient of a Brief from 
that Pontiff (dated 17 March, 1897). As a writer Abbot Gasquet has 
won a generally conceded supremacy as the authority on Pre-Reformation 
Monasticism in England; and among the works which have gained him 
his pre-eminence as an historian are: Monastic Inje in England, Henry 
VIII and the English Monasteries, The Eve of the Reformation, The old 
English Bible, A Sketch of Monastic Constitutional History, The Last Abbot 
of Glastonbury and Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer (in col- 
laboration with Mr. Edmund Bishop). He is known also as the editor 
of Montalembert’s Monks of the West, Lord Acton’s Letters, and other 
works; and quite recently he has been appointed President of the Com- 
mission formed to examine the text of the Vulgate Bible and to collect 
material for amending it. 


GmraRD, FarHer JoHn, 8. J.—Born 1849, eldest son of. Colonel 
Archibald Gerard, J.P., D.L., of Rochsoles, N.B., and brother of the late 
General Sir Montague Gerard. Father Gerard has given an account of 
his parents’ spiritual progress to Catholicism in Miss J. M. Stone’s Memoir 
oj Eleanor Leslie. Educated at Stonyhurst, where, later, he was Prefect of 
Studies (1879-93); Provincial English Province 8. J. 1897-1900; twice 
held the editorship of The Month, to which he himself has been the most 
industrious and valued of contributors; Fellow of the Linnean Society. 


As a controversial champion, Father Gerard has wielded a forcible and a — 
candid pen. To his fairness, indeed, Mr. Andrew Lang, a good specimen | 


himself of men of letters in this particular, has publicly testified. Author 
of Stonyhurst College: a Centenary Record—What was the Gunpowder Plot? 
—A Course of Religion for Catholic Youth—The Old Riddle and its Newest 
Answer, and a vast number of slighter, but always salient, contributions 
to current religious and scientific discussions. 


GERRARD, Rey. THomas J—Born in Lancashire, 1871; destined for 
the law until his reception into the Church, at the age of twenty, turned 
his thoughts towards the priesthood and sent him to Oscott. He was 
ordained for Westminster, and his duty as Chaplain at New Hall Convent. 


leaves him free time for sterling contrbutions to The Dublin Review, The — 


Homiletic Monthly, The New York Review, The American Catholic Quar- 
terly, The Month and The Catholic World. A close student of St. 
Thomas, Father Gerrard is not inimical to the progressive movement 
in Christian apologetics, and while sensitive to ‘‘the new and moving 
spirit” of moderns like Newman and others, has added from his own 
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’ 
research and intuition a word here and a word there to the new statement 
which the new learning demands. 


Gipson, Hon. Wititam, M.A., J.P. for Surrey.—Born 1868, eldest 
son of Ist Baron AsHBOURNE, sometime Lord Chancellor of Ireland;. 
educated at Harrow, at Trinity College, Dublin, and at Merton College, 
Oxford; received into the Church while at Oxford; founder of the Roger 
Bacon Society 1898; Vice-President of the Irish Literary Society; married 
(1896) Marianne, daughter of Roger pe MoNBRISON, a member of an 
eminent French Protestant family, who was received into the Catholic: 
Church shortly after her marriage. Mr. Gibson was one of the strongest 
supporters of the Gaelic movement, and a reviver of the wearing of the 
Irish Kilt. He is known also as the author of The Abbé de Lammenais 
and the Liberal Catholic Movement in France (1896), and as a contributor: 
to The Dublin and other reviews. : 


How.etTt, Mer. Martin, D.D., Ph. D., LL.D., Adm. of Westmin-- 
ster Cathedral from 1905.—Born Co. Kilkenny; educated at Downside, 
at Pontifical Univ., and Noble Academy, Rome; ordained 1886; took 
an active interest in Mer. Gilbert’s Night Refuge; served sometime as: 
Secretary to Cardinal Vaughan; attached to Cardinal Satolli’s mission 
to the opening of the Washington Catholic University; named Private: 
Chamberlain to Leo XIII 1890; had charge of the Kingsland mission 
1893-1905. Mer. Howlett is the editor of the admirable Cathedral Record. 


Humpurey, Rev. Witiiam. §8.J.—Born 1839, son of John Hum- 
phrey, of Pitmedden, N.B.; educated ‘at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and at Edinburgh University; became an Advocate at Aberdeen 1860; 
ordained in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 1864, and became a Catholic 
four years later. After a sojourn with the Oblates of St. Charles, he en- 
sered the Society of Jesus, 1874, and came, by this transition, under a 
much discussed ban of Cardinal Manning as a preacher in London pulpits; 
is a Member of the General Council of Aberdeen University. Author 
of The Divine Teacher, Mary Magnifying God, The Religious State, The 
Bible and Beliej, Christian Marriage, The One Mediator, Elements oj 
Religious: Life, Conscience and Law, Recollections of Scottish Eyscopa- 
lianism, His Divine Majesty, Urbs et Orbis, and other works. 


Hunter-Biarr, Dom Sir (Davin) Oswatp, Bt., O.S.B.—Born 
1853, eldest son of Sir Edward Hunter-Blair, 4th Baronet of Dunskey 
(created 1867, Gr. Britain), whom he succeeded as 5th Baronet in 1896; 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford (M.A.); formerly Cap- 


» tain Ayr and Wigtown, Militia; received into the Church in Rome, March,.” 


25, 1875; Private Chamberlain of the Sword and Cloak to Pius IX and 
Leo XIII 1876-78; received the Benedictine habit 1878; professed 1880; 
ordained 1886; Rector of Fort Augustus Abbey School 1890-95; licensed 
Master of Hunter-Blair’s Hall, Oxford (for University students belonging 
to the Benedictine Order) 1899. Dom Hunter-Blair among his other 
unresting activities in the Catholic cause, is the translator and editor 
of Bellesheim’s History of the Catholic Church in Scotland, and of The: 
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Rule of Our Most Holy Father St. Benedict ; and is author of A Royal and 
a Christian Soul, Jerusalem of To-day and Catholics at the National Uni- 
versities, besides many contributions and corrections to the newspaper 
press. 


Kent, Rev. Witt1amM Henry, O.8.C.—Born 1857, eldest son of 
Charles Kent, and great-grandson of Captain William Kent, R.N., dis- 
coverer of Kent’s Islands. On his father’s side he is a great-nephew 
of Bishop Baggs; and a great-great-nephew of Esmonde Kyan, one of 
the Wexford leaders executed in 798; and a kinsman (through the mar- 
riage of his grandmother’s cousin, Maria Talbot, with ‘‘the good Earl of 
Shrewsbury’’) of that uncanonized saint, Gwendolen, Princess Borghese. 
From his parents Father Kent has inherited a literary talent turned to 
excellent account. Receiving his early education at St. Charles College, 
he began to contribute to The Weekly Register ‘then edited by his father) 
in 1875. A year later he joined the Oblates of St. Charles and was ordained 
by Cardinal Manning in 1881. Between 1882-98 he was engaged in teach- 
ing theology, and since 1899 has been occupied with parish work. His 
contributions to The Dublin Review (begun in 1889), to The Tablet, The 
Ave Maria, Blackwood, and The American Quarterly and Ecclesiastical 
Reviews, have shown him an expert in Biblical and Talmudic studies, 
‘Oriental languages, medieval and modern philosophy and comparative 
philology. He has made many translations of hymns, ete., from the 
Syriac, Armenian and Coptic; and adds to his liguistic accomplishments 
a knowledge of Gaelic. Father Kent, thinker as well as writer (two 
capacities not always united), was entrusted in 1906 by the surviving 
executors of Cardinal Manning with the production of a new biography 
which should redress the balance of the old, a task to which Father Kent 
brings not merely the filial tenderness of a spiritual son, but an open 
understanding, a heart as warm as the intellect is keen, a dream of social 
regeneration, and an ultimate realization of the all but lapsed maxims 
of the Gospel with the daily life of men. 


Kouse, Rev. FrReperick C., D.D., Editor of The South African 
‘Catholic Magazine-—Born 1852, son of a Minister of the Dutch Reformed 
‘Church; spent early years in South Africa and won a scholarship which 
enabled him to study at London University, where he obtained First 

Class Honours in Mathematics, Jurisprudence and Roman Law. Having 
’ .been received into the Church, he entered the English College, Rome, 
1877, gaining the gold medal for an essay on miracles, and was ordained 
for the English mission; instead, however, he returned to work among 
his own people in South Africa in 1882, lamented by Cardinal Manning; 
in Cape Town this devoted son and his father for some years occupied the 
same district, the one as a Priest, the other as a Protestant clergyman 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society. While editor of the Catholic Maga- 
zine, Dr. Kolbe has re-issued in book form some of his papers on eccles- 
iastical, literary and artistic subjects; also some of his verses. Long 
a leading figure on South African platforms, Dr. Kolbe, first and last a 
friend of the Boer, was once a chief speaker at Afrikander Congresses, held 
amid fierce political conditions now happily ended. A more recent ap- 
nearance under entirely pacific circumstances was at the installation 
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of the Prince of Wales as Chancellor of Capetown University in 1902,. 
Dr. Kolbe, as one of the leading Capetown educationalists being selected 
to move the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Butler, in 
From Naboth’s Vineyard, pays his tribute to Dr. Kolbe as ‘‘one of South 
Africa’s greatest sons.”’ He is the author of The Art of Life, Minnie: 
Caldwell (a book of stories for girls), and other works, while his reputation. 
as a botanist and geologist stands among the highest in South Africa. 


LescuHer, Rev. WiuFrip, O.P., Preacher General.—Born at Hamp- 
stead, 1847, son of Joseph Sydney Lescher; served Dominican missions: 
at Stroud, at Prudhoe Hall, Woodchester, Leicester, Haverstock Hill, 
and Hinckley; was Prior of Woodchester; Superior of Holy Cross, Lei- 
cester; Vicar of Stroud. Author of The Rosary—Evolution of the Human: 
Body—The Origin of Lourdes—St. Dominic and the Rosary and many 
pamphlets and articles. 


Litty, Wit1iam SamMueEt, Man of Letters—Born 1840, educated’ 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge (Hon. Fellow, M.A., and LL.M.); Barrister-- 
at-Law; Under-Secretary of the Government of Madras, 1869; received 
into the Church; Secretary of the Catholic Union of Great Britain since 
1873; J.P. for Middlesex and London; married (1907) Anna Manrin,. 
daughter of Monsieur Felix Emery. Both by his volumes and by his 
“Apostolate of the Reviews,” Mr. Lilly has made the outside public 
aware of himself as an authoritative Catholic writer, with a wide range of 
reading, a ripe intelligence, and a style in controversy that is trenchant 
without being truculent— peremptory” is the word applied to it a little: 
complainingly by Dr. Barry. His review articles have mostly done a 
double service, being republished in such works as Ancient Religion and 
Modern Fhought, Chapters in European History, A Century of Revolution,. 
The Great Enigma, Renaissance Types, and Christianity and Modern Civ- 
qlization. For a more limited class he is the author also of (with Mr.. 
Justice Wallis) a Manual of the Lawas it Specially affects Catholics. ‘Mr. 
Lilly can be amusing and satirical,’’ says Dr. Barry in an estimate of this: 
author, his friend; ‘‘his tone is that of a man of the world; yet, by a 
singular combination of qualities, rare among Englishmen, he unites. 
with this worldly wisdom a deference to the ideals, religious and even 
ascetic, which are held up to an unbelieving generation by the Catholic: 
Church.” 


Limerick, BisHor or (Most Rev. Epwarp THomas O’Dwyer, D.D.) 
—Born, 1842, only son of John Keatinge O’Dwyer; consecrated Bishop: 
of the diocese 1886, in succession to Dr. Butler. As a publicist on oc- 
casion, as a controversialist on the Education question, and as a writer 
of letters not always pastoral, the Bishop holds an authority by no means: 
confined to his own countrymen, 


LONGUEVILLE, THomAs.—Born 1844, eldest surviving son of Thomas 
Longueville, of Pen-y-llan, Shropshire, and Anne, daughter of Charles: 
Thomas Jones; educated at Christ Church, Oxford; received into the 
Church, 1877. It was as the creator of the ‘‘ Prig” series that Mr. Longue— 
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ville first showed himself master of a witty and caustic pen, a pen turned 
also, with equal advantage to readers, in the direction of serious biog- 
raphy, and a tale of the Recusants, which is one of the most convincing 
of its kind. Mr. Longueville was a regular contrbutor for twenty years 
to The Saturday Review, when that paper belonged to the Beresford-Hopes. 
He is a magistrate for Shropshire, and married (1868) Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Alexander Rospertson, of Balgownie Lodge, Aberdeenshire. Au- 
thor of The Life of a Prig, The Prig in Search of a Religion, The Prigment, 
The Churgress, The Platitudes of a Pessuemist, Pryings among Private Papers, 
A Romance of the Recusants, The Lije,of a Conspirator, A Life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, Riches or Ruin, The Lnje of Sir Kenelm Digby, Benvenuto 
Cellini, his Times and Contemporaries, and other works. 


Loyota, Morurer Mary, of the Bar Convent, York.—The oldest 
convent in England, which, as a proof of its vitality has given us, in her 
works, a modern wealth of devotional writings for the lucky endowment 
of the rising generation of English-speaking Catholics all the world over. 
The list is long as well as inspiriting, and includes The Child of God— 
Holy Communion—The Soldier oj Christ—Confession and Commun- 
ton—Hail, Full of Grace—Jesus of Nazareth—Welcome and Home 
for Good, the happily chosen title of an affectionate ‘conferring with 
girls on their leaving school. Of these works, with which the name 
of Father Thurston is associated as Editor, the words of a clerical re- 
viewer may well be quoted:—‘ Priests and Religious, get Mother Loyola’s 
books, all of them. ‘They are like spring flowers with the scent of heaven 
that gives to us and our children the taste Wl the things above, the only 
true values on earth.”’ 


Lucas, FatHrr Herpert, 8. J.—Born at Croydon, 1852, son of 
Edward Lucas and Frances Everett, of Marlborough, Norfolk; nephew 
of Frederick Lucas, M.P., founder of The Tablet--these two brothers 
being the pioneer Victorian converts from Quakerism, a form of religion 
to which the Anglican polemics of the 17th century paid unconscious 
homage by describing it as the “Papist’s younger brother.” Father | 
Lucas was educated at Baylis House and at Beaumont; graduated M.A. 
-of London 1878; and entered. the Society 1869. With a commanding 
pen, often exercised for the advantage of the readers of the weekly paper 
his uncle made famous, Father Lucas is known by the breadth and depth 
-of his writings. The descendant of a long line of Puritans, he is a votary 
of religious art; and even to the various problems of modern education 
he brings what is so generally absent, an educated opinion. His work 
in the Society has jain in Stonyhurst, Mount St. Mary’s, St. Beuno’s 
‘College, at Roehampton, at Farm Street, and in Rome; and the books 
that stand to his name are Fra Girolamo Savonarola—The Westminster 
Cathedraland the History of Ecclesiastical Architecture and In the Morn- 
ang of Life: Considerations for Boys. 


McNass, FatrHeR VINCENT J., O. P.—A Dominican who has won 
a prominent and stable place among Catholic apologists, and whose course 
of sermons in the pulpit of Westminster Cathedral in May, 1907, recalled 
‘by their aptitude to existing needs the triumphs of the same Habit worn . 
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: 


by Lacordaire in the metropolitan Cathedral of Paris. Father McNabb 
is the author of Oxford Conferences on Faith—Oxjford Conferences on 
Prayer—Where Believers May Doubt and Infallibility, a paper read before 
the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury under the presidency of the 
Rey. Spencer Jones, who contributed an introduction. He has also edited 
The Decrees of the Vatican Council 


> Mauer, Farner Micuast, 8. J., Superior of St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst, from 1903.—Born in Co. Carlow; educated at Tullamore, at Mount 
St. Mary’s, and St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst; M. A. Lond. 1887; D.Lit. 
Lond. 1900; Professor of Mental Science at Stonyhurst College 1885-91: 
and again 1897-1903; ordained 1894. A student and teacher by voca- 
tion, Father Maher is one of those who decant old wine in new bottles 
that do not break. For the thesis, which gained his Doctorate of Lit- 
erature, he took ‘‘Psychology” in an essay connecting the teaching of 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen were modern thought. He is an examiner 
for Diploma in teaching at the Roy. Univ. of Irel. from 1898, and was 
on the Commission of Enquiry into Methods of Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools (1906). Author of Psychology Empirical and Ra- 
tional (6th edition, 1905) and T'atian’s Diatessaron (1893); essays in Cath- 
cilo and other reviews. 


MarsH, Dr. Gipron WiuutAM Barker, L.M.S. (Lond.), L. S. A. 
(Lond.), F. R. Hist. 8.—Born 1858, son of William Marsh, Solicitor, 
of Middleham, Yorks; educated at Darlington Grammar School and 
Ushaw College, received into the Church 1877; Honours in Chemistry 
at Dublin University; B.A. Lond. (1st class); Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine; Member of the Council of the Association of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons; Member of the British Medical Association. Author 
of The Popes and the Early Church—The Resurrection of Christ—Miracles 
and The Philosophy of the Resurrection. 


Moyers, Ricgut Rev. Mer. James, D.D.—Born near Edinburgh; 
educated in Ireland, France and Rome; Professor at St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester, 1876; Member of Manchester School Board and Canon 
Theologian of Salford 1891; came to London with Bishop Herbert 
Vaughan on his translation to Westminster 1892; Canon Theologian 
- of Westminster 1895; sat on the Papal Commission at Rome on Anzgli- 

ean Orders 1896; Dom. Pre]. 1897; Sub-delegate Apostolic for the Cause 
of the English Martyrs 1893; frequent contributor to Dublin Review 
(of which he was editor for thirteen years), and to The Tablet, of papers 
on the relations between the Holy See and Pre-Reformation England, 
and other studies in ecclesiastical history, some of which have been re- 
issued in Aspects of Anglicanism (1907).: 


‘Newport, Bisuor or (Right Rev. Joun Curupert Hepury, O.8.B., 
D.D.)—Born at Morpeth 1837, son of Edward A. Hedley, M.D.; edu- 
cated at Ampleforth: entered English Benedictine Order 1854; ordained 
1862; consecrated by Cardinal Manning as Auxiliary to Bishop Browne, 
O.8.B., of Newport and Menevia, 1873, and succeeded as ruler of the 
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Diocese 1881; Chairman of the Universities Catholic Education Board. 
This ‘“‘ Bishop of the Flock” is indeed a shepherd of sheep far beyond the 
boundaries of his own Diocese. Round about him has centred much 
of the modern Catholic history of England. It was his voice that sounded 
the funeral panegyrics of two successive rulers of Westminster, while 
by his pastorals and sermons, by learned yet intelligible articles in the 
reviews, by a series of volumes of wide range and answeringly wide appeal, 
he has conferred on his generation of English-speaking Caiholics a ser- 
vice never to be forgotten. As an author the Bishop has had the fortune 
to be throughout an instructor of others, and one whose learning and piety 
have had the attractive setting supplied by literary gifts. His books 
include Our Divine Saviour—The Christian Inheritance—A Retreat— 
The Light of Iife—A Bishop and his Flock—Lex Levitarum and The Holy 
Eucharist, 


O’RiorpAN, Rev. Micuart, D.D., Ph. D., D.C.L., Rector of the 
Irish College, Rome.—Born in Co. Limerick, 1857; educated at St. Mun- 
chin’s, Limerick, and at Propaganda and the Gregorian Univ., Rome; 
ordained 18838, spending subsequent four years on the English mission; 


successively Vice-Rector of the Irish College, Rome, Professor at St... 


Munchin’s, and Parish Priest of St. Michael’s, Limerick; Rector of Irish 
College, Rome, 1905, Author of a Reply to Dr. Starkie’s criticisms of the 
Managers of Irish National Schoo!ls—A Criticism of Draper’s Conflict 
between Religion and Science and other works, besides frequent contri- 
butions to periodicals, including The Tablet. 

Petre, Miss Maupr D.—Born 1863, daughter of the Hon. Arthur 
Petre, of Coptfold Hall, Essex, by Lady Catherine Howard, daughter 
of Earl of Wicklow. Author of The Temperament of Doubt—W here Saints 
have Trod—Devotional Essays; also of The Soul’s Orbit Gn collaboration 
with Father Tyrrell). Besides her high literary achievements Miss Petre 
is known for her entire devotion to charitable works, her whole life having 
been ruled by that compassion for the weak which Nietzsche (for whom 
nevertheless she has a characteristic good word) explicitly condemns. 
She is a “founder” of Westminster Cathedral. 


PHILLIMORE, PROFESSOR JOHN SWINNERTON.—Born 18738, son of 


Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore; educated at Westminster School and 


Christ Chureh College, Oxford (Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse, Hert- 
ford, Craven and Ireland scholarships), Lecturer at. Christ Church 1895; 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow University 1899-1906 and subsequently 
Professor of Humanity; received into the Church 1905; is a Member 
of the Council of the Liberal League, and collaborated in Essays in Laber- 
alism by Six Oxford Men (1897). Also author of Poems (1902), and 
translator of Sophocles, and has edited several Latin texts. The Pro- 
fessor is a contributor to The Dublin Review, and is on Council of pro- 
posed Catholic College for Women at Cambridge. He married (1899) a 
daughter of the Rev. 8. C. SpencER-Smitu. sat | 


Potten, FatrHer JoHN Huncrrrorp, 8.J.—Born 1858, eldest son 
of John Hungerford Pollen, M.A., and grandson, on his mother’s side, 


a a 
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of Manning’s Lavington colleague and friend, Laprimaudaye; educated 
at the Oratory School, Edgbaston, and in the Society of Jesus; an expert 
in English history affecting the fortunes of the society, and a master of 
the documentary evidence made available through the records published 
in the Rolls Series and The Calendar of State Papers. It is in part thanks 
to Father Pollen that the present generation of Catholics can if it likes 
become well acquainted with the disastrous but glorious story of Catholics 
in England during the 16th century. Part editor of Dom Bede Camm’s 
English Martyrs. Author of Acts of English Martyrs (1896)—The Life 
and Letters of Father John Morris, S.J. (1897)—edited for the Scottish 
History Society Papal Negotiations with Mary, Queen of Scots, in which 
he published 259 original documents chiefly from the Vatican archives 
(1901), and edited for the Catholic Record Society Father Parsons’ Mem- 
oirs (1906-7) and Documents Relative to the English Martyrs (1908). 


Ravupert, J. GoprFrey—Formerly an Anglican clergyman, having 
held Curacies at Leyton and at Beckenham, and an incumbency at Bath; 
received into the Church 1895; compiled (1901), under the title Roads 
to Rome, a collection of “‘short statements from the more recent converts 
as to the leading motives which prompted them to submit to the Cath- 
olic Church”; author also of Ten Years in Anglican Orders—Modern 
Spiritism (1904), and other works. Mr. Raupert’s interest in social work 
has taken him on long journeys to Canada and elsewhere in behalf of Lon- 
don’s outcast children. 


RickaBy, FatHer Josmpx, 8.J., M.A., London, B. Se. Oxon.—Born 
at Everingham, York, 1845; educated at Stonyhurst; ordained 1877; 
late of Clarke’s Hall, Oxford, and deliverer of conferences to the Catholic 
undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Father Rickaby’s nobly 
produced version of the Summa contra Gentiles, published in 1905 under 
the title Of God and His Creatures, brought one of the less known works 
of St. Thomas within the reach of English readers. He is the author be- 
sides of Aquinas Ethicus—Moral Philosophy ‘in Stonyhurst ‘ Manuals’’) 
—of St. Matthew, St. John, and Notes on St. Paul (in “Scripture Manu- 
als for Cathoile Schools”)—Ozjord and Cambridge Conferences (two vol- 
umes)—Political and Moral Essays—Ye are Christ’s—Four English Phil- 
osophers and Free Will—Waters that go Softly. 


Ricxaby, Faruer Joun, S.J.—Born 1847; educated at Stonyhurst; 
ordained 1878; teacher of Philosophy at Stonyhurst, and Theology at 
St. Beuno’s, author of First Principles of Knowledge—General Metaphysics ; 
contributor to American Quarterly Review, and other periodicals. 


SaurorD, Bisnop or (Right Rev. Louis CHarites CASARTELLI).— 
Born in Manchester, 1852, son of Joseph Casartelli, of Como, Italy; 
graduated M.A. of London 1873 while at Ushaw College, whence he passed 
to Louvain University. Here he acquired a mastery of Eastern Lan- 
guages, and took degree of Doctor of Oriental Literature. After ordina- 
tion in 1876, he taught at St. Bede’s College, Manchester, of which he 
became Rector 1891; President of Manchester Statistical Society 1898- 
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1900; Profesor of Zend and Pehlevi, Louvain, 1900-03; Secretary of 
many annual Conferences of Catholic Colleges; consecrated Bishop of 


Salford 1903; Chariman of the Salford Catholic Protection and Rescue 


Society; author of La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdeisme sous les Sas- 
sanides (Louvain, 1884, and since translated into English by a Parsee 
_ priest) and of other publications in English and French dealing with 
subjects of Oriental study; edited Illustrated Catholic Missions 1889- 
1903; published in 1906 a volume of essays entitled Sketches in History, 
Chiefly Ecclesiastical; valued contributor to The Tablet, and other pub- 
lications, and writer of a Preface for the popular edition of The Cross i 
Japan, published in 1905. 


SCANNELL, Rev. Tuomas B., D.D.—Born 1854; educated at St. 
Edmund’s, Ware, and at the English College, Rome; ordained 1878; for 
some time Professor of Philosophy at St. Edmund’s. Student and a 
book-lover all his life, he has yet been an indefatigable missioner, as 
Brighton, Norwood, Sheerness, Folkstone, and now Weybridge know. 
He sat on the Papal Commission on Anglican Orders (1896), and was 
for many years an Administrator of the Southwark Fund for Infirm 
Priests. Author of The Priest’s Studies and (with Dr. Wilhelm) of A 
Manual of Catholic Theology; editor and reviser of the later editions of 
the invaluable Catholic Dictionary. 


SHARPE, Rev. ALFRED Bowyer, M.A.—Born 1851; educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford (M.A. 1877), successively 
Anglican Vicar of St. Agnes’s, Newmarket, Rector of St. Clement’s, Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., and Vicar of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall; received into the 
Church 1898; one of the first students at the Beda College, Rome; or- 
dained 1900; served missions at Horseferry Road and West Drayton; 
Chaplain to the Convent of Daughters of the Cross, Carshalton, since 1905; 


Westminster Diocesan Missionary. Author of The Principles of Chris- | 


tianity—The Freedom of the Will—Evil, its Nature and Cause—Authority 
in Belief, and articles in Dublin and New York Reviews. 


SmMiTH, FatHER SypNEY FrEnn, 8.J.—Born 1843, eldest son of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Vicar of Worth, near Sandwich; educated privately; 
received into the Church 1864; entered the Society of Jesus 1866; phil- 
osophical course at Stonyhurst, and theology at St. Beuno’s; Professor 
at Stonyhurst, Beaumont and St. Beuno’s; attached to Writers’ Staff, 


Farm Street, since 1891; author of many articles in The Month (of which _ 


he has been Editor), and publications by the C.T.S.; editor of Scripture 
Manuals jor Catholic Schools, which have done so great a service for young 
students at school and at home. 


Stone, Miss Jean Mary.—Educated at a Calvinist school in the 


Pare de Neuilly, Paris, and in Germany, where she was received into the 
Church by Bishop Ketteler of Mainz; her first book, Faithful unto Death, 
was published through the: encouragement of Father Joseph Stevenson, 
S.J. (himself a convert through the study of history), with a preface by 
Father Morris, $.J. This was followed by a study of Franciscan history; 


: 
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/ and (in 1897) by her memoir of the Scotch convert, Eleanor Leslie. Later 
her admirable monograph, Queen Mary, won high praise from The Athe- 
neum’s and other critics. Her Reformation and Renaissance—Studies 
jrom Court and Cloister—and The Church in English History (1907), es- 
tablish her authority as a historian of the special periods she treats. 


THURSTON, FaTHER HERBERT, 8.J.—Born 1856, son of G. H. Thurs- 
ton, M.R.C.S.; educated at Stonyhurst and in the Society of Jesus; B.A. 
‘of London Univ.; Master at Beaumont College 1880-87; ordained 1890. 
Father Thurston is a writer of marvelous variety of range and research, 
from whose fiercest polemics the note of the special pleader, which has 
forfeited for so many controversial champions the respect of readers, 
is almost uniformly absent. The candour of his articles on the myths 
commonly associated with popular devotions such as the Rosary, has 
led to one or two of those controversies in which we hear a good deal 
about loss of faith, but see only loss of temper. His volumes include 
The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln—The Holy Year of Jubilee—Lent and 
Holy Week—The Stations of the Cross. Together with Mgr. Ward he 
edits the ‘‘Westminster Library,” and frequently contrbutes to the re- 
views. 


VauGHaNn, Ricut Rev. Mer. Jonn §$.—Born 18538, youngest son of 
Colonel Vaughan, of Courtfield; educated at Oscott and the Benedictine 
College, Monte Cassino; was for some time associated with his brother, 
Father Kenelm, at the House of Expiation, Chelsea; later he laboured 
at Sydney, where another brother was Archbishop; named Dom. Prel. 
to Leo XIII, 1896; Canon of Westminster 1898; organized series of 
“Evidence Lectures” by priests 1898; for several years devoted himself 
to pulpit work in London and *he provinces; contributor to periodicals; 
editor of The Young Priest by his brother the Cardinal; the author of 
Earth to Heaven—Faith and Folly—Thoughts for All Times—Life After 
Death and other works. 


Warp, WitFrrRip.—Born at Old Hall, Herts, in 1856, son of Dr. Wil- 
liam George Ward, whu 1 Tennyson (his friend and neighbour in the Isle 
of Wight) hailed in verse as the “most generous of Ultramontanes.”’ 
From St. Edmund’s and Ushaw, he passed to the Gregorian University, 
Rome, and graduated later at London University. In 1890 he was Lec- 
turer in Philosophy at Ushaw, and held the post of Examiner in Mental 
and Moral Science at the Royal Univ. of Ireland 1891-92. In 1906 he 
assumed the editorship of The Dublin Review—an organ made justly 
famous, though on somewhat different tracks, by his father before him. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s programme is to “bring into combination the work 
of those Catholic thinkers and men of learning who know the intellectual 
language of the day, who accept what is true in modern research, science 
and criticism, while still reverencing the authority and ancient traditions 
of the Church—that is to pave the way for the synthesis between Faith 
and Learning which any age of intellectual activity of a new kind de- 
mands’’—a programme worthy the requisite devotion of a lifetime for 
its fulfillment. As a controversialist on the philosophy of religion, Mr. 
Ward has taken a place among the publicists of his day. Since he entered 
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the lists with The Wish to Believe, a volume published when he was only 
28, Mr. Ward, as a writer, has spoken a language intelligible to his con- 
temporaries because he has put himself in touch with actualities, and 
is aware of the advance of time. He is a ready contributor to the monthly 
reviews, and among his volumes are several biographies which well il- . 
lustrate his gift of insight—those of his father, of Cardinal Wiseman, and 
of Aubrey de Vere. He has also published two volumes on questions of 
the day—W itnesses to the Unseen and Problems and Persons. In a French 
estimate ofMr. Ward, the Abbé Dimmet writes in La Pensée Catholique 
dans l’ Angleterre Contemporaine: “It is Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s distinction 
to be at once layman and theologian, and, as theologian, to be wide without 
being rash... .It it is a rare and happy circumstance for a layman to have 
been disciplined in theolozy without losing in consequence any of his ac- 
tivity and independence.” Mr. Ward, who sat on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Irish University Education (1901), married (1887) Miss Josz- 
PHINE Hopr-Scort. 


"Warp, Mrs. Wiurrip—JosEPHINE Mary, daughter of James Rob- 
bert Hopg-Scort, Q.C., of Abbotsford, by his second wife, Lady Victoria 
Howard, dauzhter of Henry Granville, 14th Duke of Norfolk; on Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Catholic College for Women at Cambridge (1907); 
married (1887) Mr. Wilfrid Warp, Author of One Poor Scruple (1899) 
The Light Behind (1903) and Out of Due Time (1905)—three serious studies 
of contemporary Catholic life, dealing with delicate problems, handled 
with honesty and insight. They will remain as milestones on the road 
over which the present generation makes, almost unawares, its great 
transition. 


Warp, Ricut Rev. Mar. Bernarp.—Born 1857 at Old Hall, Herts.» 
son of the famous convert Dr. William George Ward, of Northwood Park, 
Isle of Wight, whose “degradation” at Oxford early in the ’forties of the 
last century makes a landmark in “The Catholic Revival’’; educated at 
St. Edmund’s, Old Hall, and at Oscott; ordained 1882; Vice-President 
of St. Eimund’s College 1890, and President 1893; Dom. Prel. to Leo 
XIII 1895; Canon of Westminster 1903. Established at Ware as “‘Old 
Hall Green Academy” in 1769, the College was reconstituted as St. Ed- 
mund’s in 1793. Mzr. Ward is the author of A History of St. Edmund’s 
College—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel—life of St. Edmund of Can- 
terbury and Catholic London a Century Ago. 


ry P 

WitHetm, Rev. JosepH#.—Born 1845 at Montzen, near Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; Gradue-en-Lettres of Liege Univ. 1864; Ph.D. 1867 and D.D. 1871 
of Gregorian Univ. and German College, Rome; ordained 1870; on English 
mission from 1886; pastor at Shoreham 1886-99, and at Battle from 
1900; contributor to The Irish Tribune 1885-86, and to The Weekly Reg- 
ister 1899-1901; articles in Catholic Encyclopedia 1907; editor of the 
“International Catholic Library”’; collaborator with Dr. Scannell in A 
Manual of dogmatic Theology; translator of The Catholic Manual from 
the German of Father Pesch, 8.J.; author of other works in English and 
German. 
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WiuuiAms, Witit1am JoHN—‘‘A man who” (in the words of The 
Dublin Review) “has lived a life of thought, kept company with thinkers 
of all schools, and kept a note-book wherein to set down his thoughts”’; 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford (B.A.); received into the Church 
1890, and spent some time in a French Seminary; sometime Secretary 
to Mr. Wilfrid Ward; author of Newman—Pascal—Loisy and The Cath- 
olic Church (1906)). : 


WinpDieE, Dr. Bertram Coauitt ALAN, F.R.S.—Was born at May- 
field Vicarage, Staffs., in 1858, son of Rev. 8. A. Windle. He was educated 
at Repton, and studied medicine at Dublin Univ. (M.A. and M.D.). He 
was Dean of the Medical Faculty of Birmingham University, where he 
held the Chair of Anatomy and Anthropology. In 1904 he became Pres- 
ident of Queen’s College, Cork. Dr. Windle, who became a Catholic in 
1883, speaks with unrivaled authority on comparative anatomy, and on 
certain branches of archeology in such standard works as his Manual 
of Surjace Anatomy, his Proportions of the Human Body, and his Prehis- 
toric Age. In other fields he is the author of The Wessex of Thomas Hardy, 
and is a devotee of Mr. George Meredith. He is a contributor to The 
Dublin Review under the editorship of Mr. Wilfrid Ward. During his 
stay in the Midlands, he served on the old Birmingham School Board 
and as a member of the Consultative Board of Education. He has sat 
on many other educational and scientific bodies, is a Senator of the Royal 
Univ. of Ireland, and a Commissioner of Intermediate Education. He 
married (secondly) in 1901 Eprra Mary Nazemr. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Many Mansions: being Studies in Ancient Religions and Modern 
Thought—by Wrir1am Samuet Liniy, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. Benziger Bros., New York. Chap- 
man and Hall, London. pp. 260. 

Contrasts in Social Progress—by Epwarp Payson TENNEY, some- 
time President of Coloraxlo College. Longmans, Green and Co. 
pp. 415. 


I. It is nearly a quarter of a century ago since Mr. Lilly pub- 
lished his work on Ancient Religion and Modern Thought—-a title, by 
the way, which suggested the sub-title of this Review. That work 
is long out of print—though some of it is to be found in The Claims 
of Christianity, and, the author says, in others of his volumes. More- 
over, the study of religions has made much progress in twenty-five 
years, so that Mr. Lilly has been well advised in issuing a new collection 
of essays in this subject-matter instead of merely giving a new lease 
of life to the old ones. | 

The present book is constructed on a plan familiar to readers 
of Mr. Lilly’s other works. It is a series of essays, written originally 
for magazines, and bearing more or less closely on one general topic. 
This plan has its obvious advantages and disadvantages. ‘The essays, 
having been written originally at different times and as occasion arose, 
do not possess the logical sequence and completeness of the chapters 
of a book. Accordingly, they will not suit the needs of the man who 
is looking for detailed and orderly information. On the other hand, 
however, the more casual and haphazard reader will be beguiled into 
acquaintance with a number of interesting topics by the fact that each 
essay may be taken up separately, as mood dictates or time allows. 

The volume comprises seven essays. The introductory essay 
treats ‘The Sacred Books of the East’’—an interesting summary of 
the Scriptures of the great Oriental religions, taking Max Miller’s 
famous series of translations as a basis. Two others: ‘‘The Message 
of Buddhism to the Western World,” and “The Saints of Islam,” are, 
as the titles indicate, directly concerned with two of these Eastern 
religions. Three chapters: “Kant and the Buddha,” ‘Spinoza and 
Modern Thought,” and ‘‘Modern Pessimism”’ are mainly philosophical 
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in nature and treatment. That on Spinoza is a very ‘interesting 
and noteworthy contribution to the history of philosophy. The final 
chapter, on “The Newest View of Christ,” is a review of the rational- 
istic position as stated in Professor Pfleiderer’s Die Entwicklung des 
Christenthums. 

All are written in Mr. Lilly’s best style—with a wealth of easily 
borne erudition and the remarkable power of varied and apposite 
quotation for which he is noted. His ‘Catholic wholeness” is in- 
dicated by the very title of the volume. He welcomes noble thoughts 
and high ideals wherever he finds them. But throughout there is 
never any difficulty in discovering his own position; in all the storm 
of opinion he keeps his prow firmly set towards the twin stars of God 
and Duty. ‘The following passage gives a good example of both the 
largeness of his sympathies and the definiteness of his convictions. 


“Whether Mr. Hearn’s prediction (of the development of a Western 
neo-Buddhism) will be accomplished, I do not know. But this I do 
know; that the teaching of the Buddha even in its most fantastic and 
corrupt form, is infinitely wiser, sweeter, and more ennobling than the 
doctrine of the school—unhappily the predominant school among us— 
which makes happiness, or agreeable feeling, the formal constituent of 
virtue, and seeks to deduce the laws of conduct from the laws of comfort; 
which insists that not the intention of the doer, but the result of the deed, 
is the test of the ethical value of an act; which, reducing the moral law 
to impotence by depriving it of its distinctive character, necessity, de- 
grades it to a matter of latitude ad longitude, temperament and cuisine; 
which robs it of its essential sanction, the punishment inseparably bound 
up with its violation, and denies the organic instinct of conscience that 
retribution must follow upon evil doing.” 


And he concludes his final essay (originally published in the 
Fortnightly Review) with a fine profession of his faith and confidence 
in the Church. 


“When the canon of the new Scriptures was formed, it was accepted 
by the faithful on the word of the Church, as—to go no further—the well- 
known saying of St. Augustine, quoted by the Archbishop of Albi, suffi- 
ciently shows. The Saint believed in the Gospel because he was a Catholic; 
he did not become a Catholic because he believed in the Gospel. 

Such was, such is, such ever will be, the attitude of Catholics towards 
Holy Writ. They receive it from the Church to be treated with religious 
reverence because of its Divine authorship, for which the Church vouches. 
Any treatment of it lacking in such reverence, the Church condemns, 
especially in the case of her clergy, whose office it is to guide men in the 
narrow way of faith, not in the broad way of doubt. That the traditional 
thesis concerning it, which has come down from uncritical ages into this 
age of criticism, is in all respects, tenable, can any intelligent man candidly 
maintain? It is for the Church to amend that thesis, in her own good 
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time. Meanwhile, she does not discourage, nay, she welcomes loyal and 
temperate examination of it. Upon this Pius X., whom it is the fashion,. 
in some quarters, to represent as the very type of obscurantism, has strongly 
insisted. While inculcating the duty of holding fast the faith, he blames: 
those whose blind conservatism will endure no departure from medieval 
exegesis, he recognizes the necessity of reckoning with the results of modern. 
research. In a letter addressed to the late Bishop of La Rochelle on 
January 11th, 1906, he writes: ‘Eorum ratio non probanda qui, nulla 
in re, ausint ab usitata exegesi Scripture recedere, etiam quum, salva. 
fide, id bona studiorum incrementa postulent.’ ‘Salva fide’: faith being 
safeguarded: they are most pregnant words. The faith of the ignorant 
and foolish—always the vast majority of the Christian family—was 
especially dear to Christ’s Sacred Heart. It is always an object of anxious: 
solicitude to the Catholic Church, in the discharge of her pastoral office. 
She never forgets the saying of her Divine Head concerning such as scan- 
dalise the little ones who believe in Him; and when occasion demands, she: 
repeats His warning. Compared with the conservation and nutriment 
of their piety, the conjectures of criticism, higher or lower, are to her as: 
the small dust of the balance. Can any man say that she is wrong?” 

II. Contrasts in Social Progress is a bulky volume with a heavy- 
sounding title, which seems to indicate something in the line of econ- 
omics and general sociology. But it is an easily readable treatise: 
in aid of a study of the science of Comparative Religions. It is not a. 
Philosophy of Religion, such as the work of Professor Ladd, reviewed 
in March-April, 1907. Neither does it purport to be a work of erudition 
and criticism, though it cannot be said to be wanting in these qualities.. 
But it seems to be from secondary sources that most of the information 
concerning the great ethnic religions is drawn; and works of general 
history, studies of present-day social conditions, reports of travelers. 
and missionaries, and tables of statistics are more in evidence than a. 
firsthand study of sources and texts. This is not said in any spirit. 
of adverse criticism, but simply to indicate the scope and method 
of the work It is in its main lines an application of the argument. 
‘ex fructibus” to the great religions of the world to show the superi- 
ority of the one taught by Christ. The points on which comparison 
is instituted are: Civic Conditions (law, liberty, ideals of govern- 
ment); the Home (condition of family life, marriage, woman’s rights,. 
children); Education; Literature; Moral Thought (God, the ques- 
tion of evil, morality); Altruistic Service (industrial conditions, public 
and private charities, etc.); and Self-extending Power, i. e., missionary 
activity The religions examined are those which are held to-day 
in Arabia, Persia, India, Burmah, Tibet, China and Japan. 

The author’s standpoint is naturally that of an ‘“Anglo-Saxon’” 
American Protestant—but it is by no means so narrow as that com- 
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bination might seem to threaten. Genial in his attitude towards 
human nature and broad in his view of religion, he can see an element 
of goodness even in the praying-wheel of a Chinese Buddhist. Nor 
is he one who believes that Christianity began in the year 1517. In 
fact, his attitude towards our faith is broad and kindly, at least in 
the main. A short appendix on “The Monks of Christendom” should 
not be overlooked by those who collect tributes to Catholic institu- 
tions from the pages of Protestant authors. 

“Waiting the time until we can develop scholarship enough and 
interest enough to produce in English treatises of our own on this 
subject, Professor Tenney’s book will be of some service to teachers 
and students of apologetics. As a general rule, it must be acknowl- 
edged, the portions of our theological text books which treat of the 
comparison of religions reflect the warfare of the early Church Fathers 
with the Pagainsm of Greece and Rome. Their main’ deficiency is 
the inadequate treatment they give to the religions which are pro- 
fessed by large masses of mankind to-day. The present work will 
be found to be of service not only for its direct handling of such topics, 
but also for the references it gives to a large number of books, especially 
in English, bearing on the questions treated. 


Francis P. Durry. 


History of Ireland from the earliest Times of the Present Day—by 
Rev. EK. A. D’Atron, M. R. I. A. In three volumes. Vol. Ty 
From the earliest times to 1547; Vol. II: 1547-1782. Benziger 
Bros. 

Outlines of the History of Ireland—by P. W. Joycr, LL.D. Long- 
mans. 


Studies in Irish History, 1603-1649—edited by R. Barry O’Brimn. 
Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 


The subject matter of these volumes lies somewhat outside the 
scope of this periodical, but we are glad to call attention to them, as 
all three, in different ways, are splendid examples of the sort of work 
that is needed to throw light on the exceedingly complicated history 
of Ireland. Father D’Alton has seized on opportunity, since the 
works of Moore, Haverty, MacGeoghegan-Mitchel, Keating-O’Mahony, 
each and all leave something to be desired. Father D’Alton is well 
qualified for the task he has undertaken. He knows the Irish language 
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and has at command a clear and fluent English style. He has evi- 
dently consulted original sources, which he handles with discernment. 
Above all he preserves a fairness and serenity of judgment, which 
one does not usually expect to find in writers on Irish topics—a, fact: 
which is the cause of little wonder to anyone who has ever felt the 
passion of indignation which is aroused by a narrative of the bare 
facts. Considering the work from the standpoint of the philosophy 
of history, one lesson seems to impress itself most strongly: that. 
the best forces in Ireland have ever been religion and what we would 
now call democracy. If there exists in Ireland to-day a race which 
is Irish in feeling*and Catholic in faith, the fact is due, under 
God, to the plain people. The aristocrats were in most instances 
willing to sell faith and country—“‘jura, altaria, Christum’’—for their 
own selfish ends. ne 

Dr. Joyce’s name on the title-page is sufficient evidence of the 
learning and accuracy of a work on Ireland. His main difficulty — 
in writing a sketch must have been that of not saying too much. He 
has succeeded in presenting the main facts of Irish history with singu-. 
lar brevity and lucidity. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has edited in this volume a series of lectures: 
on the history of Ireland in the seventeenth century, which were 
originally delivered before the Irish Literary Society of London. They 
comprise five allied topics—‘‘The Plantation of Ulster,’ by Rev. 
S. A. Cox; two on “Strafford,” by Philip Wilson, M. A.; “1641,” 
by Arthur Houston, LL.D.; ‘‘The Confederation of Kilkenny,” by 
Dr. Donelan. They are, as studies of this nature should always 
be, well backed with references to original documents. We have 
commented above on the impartiality of the priest Father D’Alton. 
in his handling of Irish annals. The same tribute is due to the Pro- 
testant clergyman, Rev. Mr. Cox, who opens his treatment of the 
religious side of the Plantation of Ulster, as follows: “I shall try 
to approach the subject with a dispassioned candour, and speak as 
an Irishman who loves his country, and as a churchman who longs 
to see the day when the Protestant Church in Ireland shall become 
converted to Irish ideas in politics.” In his concluding remarks he 
says: ‘‘Now what has the introduction of the North Britons done 
for Ireland? It has added complications to the religious problems 
of the country, by adding a third element. To all who study the 
history of Ireland it tends to increase the sense of injustice and wrong 
to see how the North and its industries have always been pampered 
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for the three centuries intervening. It has not tended to the conso- 
idation of the Empire, for every Ulster so-called ‘Loyalist’ is a Home 
Ruler of a type of his own, for he approaches all Imperial problems 
from a local point of view ...Ulster is loyal as long as she gets her 
own way. Her good temper is very like what Sir Anthony Absolute 
says of himself: ‘You know I am compliance itself—when I am 
not thwarted; no one more easily led—-when I have my own way.’ 
Her vices are worse than the traditional vices of the rest of the land. 
In morality the South and West of Ireland people are superior; while 
in temperance it may at least be said that they are not inferior. The 
virtues of Ulster are economy and industry and determination... .The 
crowning merit of James’s work in Ulster is that there is one part of 
the country where landlord and tenant, squire and laborer, think 
very much alike in religion and politics, so that a good understanding 
should be looked for between the various parties. Had he left Tyrone 
and Tyrconnel and O’Dogherty with their vassals, the same result 
would have been arrived at, without all the unconstitutional things 
I have referred to. Unconstiutionali We have seen the beginning 
of the Stuart rule; we know how it ended.” 
CS Sal B 


Ketteler, par Grorcres Goyav. Paris, Librairie Bloud & Cie. 


This volume forms one of a series which Bloud & Cie of Paris, 
have for some time been publishing under the title of La Pensée 
Chrétienne, Textes et Etudes. Beginning with a volume on St. Ir- 
enaeus, the series has embraced several of the best known Christian 
thinkers, both ancient and modern, notably the volumes on Newman | 
by Bremond which have attracted considerable attention of late, 
and now to the collection has been added this work by M. Goyau 
on the great Bishop of Mayence. Ketteler is well deserving of a place 
in such a series and M. Goyau had abundance of material to draw 
from in giving us the selections he has made to illustrate the thought 
of this great ecclesiastic on the important questions of his day. They 
are still the great and pressing questions of our day; if anything 
they have become only more pressing with the lapse of the thirty 
years since Ketteler’s death, and in many quarters they seem as far 
off from a happy solution as they did then. The respective rights 
and duties of capital and labor, the true conception of liberty, the 
rightful function of the State, the province of authority in religion, 
the relations between Church and State—such are some of the great 
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questions which occupied the mind and exercised the voice and pen 
of one of Germany’s greatest Bishops and on all of them he has spoken 
words of wisdom which as well deserve perusal in our day as they 
did in the Germany of the middle nineteenth century. 

The years of Ketteler’s early manhood were spent in the service 
of the Prussian Government, but the priesthood claimed him for its 
own, and in 1843 he entered the Grand Seminary of Muenster. The 
beginning of his priesthood was coincident with the great revolution- 
ary movement which swept through Europe in 1848. The young 
priest was no unmoved spectator of this great uprising. Social and 
political questions had already engaged his earnest attention and 
he had come to certain conclusions in regard to them which never 
varied throughout the course of his life. His service under the Prus- 
sian absolutist bureaucracy had inspired him with no love for ab- 
solutism, but he saw clearly enough that the systems substituted 
for bureaucracy in many parts of Europe as the result of the move- 
ment of 1848 were only absolutism under another form. He was 
as inflexibly opposed to the absolutism of parliamentary majorities 
as to that of an autocrat or of a close corporation of titled office-hold- 
ers. ‘‘Le seul absolutisme qui ait le droit de regner ici-bas est celui 
de Dieu,” is the doctrine which runs through all his speeches and 
writings on social and politial questions. His activities in a political 
direction did not mean that he forgot the ecclesiastic in the politician, 
but, both as priest and bishop he did not cease to be a patriot, and 
he considered that the ferment of social, political and religious theor- 
ries and doctrines out of which modern Germany was struggling 
into existence loudly called for guidance and direction on the part of 
Christian and especially Catholic thinkers if terrible disaster were 
not to result. The organization of the Catholic Center of Germany 
owes much to the wisdom of this great Bishop, and his utterances 
on all the burning questions which came up in connection with the 
socialistic propaganda are remarkable for their clear-sighted depth 
and sanity. ; 

It must not be supposed that this book is wholly made up of 
such documents. There are many on subjects purely ecclesiastical 
and religious, many especially on the relations of Church and State 
which had come to be such a pressing question under the changed 
conditions of modern Europe, and on the question of Church author- 
ity and allied subjects which came to the front in connection with 
the calling of the Vatican Council of 1870. Ketteler attended this 
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Council and had to bear his share in setting forth the true bearing of 
its decree on Papal Infallibility against the many prevalent misrep- 
resentations of that doctrine. He died in 1877 leaving a name forever 
memorable in the annals of Catholic Germany. 


S. P. MAcPHERSON. 


Philosophers of the Smoking Room—Conversations on Some Matters 
of Moment—by Francis Avetine, D. D. B. Herder, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

It'is now a few decades since Dr. Holmes introduced to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world the company assembled around the Boston 
breakfast table, who through the medium of their casual conversation 
over the coffee cups provided a means of ventilating the good Doctor’s 
own opinions and theories on almost every conceivable subject, and 
that in a pleasant and entertaining fashion. It may have been the 
thought of the Breakfast Table series which suggested to Dr. Aveling 
_ the form in which he has given to us his present collection of essays 
(for such in effect they are), though here it is not over the coffee steam, 
but through the fumes of the fragrant weed that we discern the figures 
of the speakers. The dramatis persone consist of a Catholic Priest, 
an agnostic young physician, a poet rather henpecked by a strenuous 
and woman’s-rights kind of wife, and a Church of England Parson, 
amiable but rather ineffective, who is accompanied by a quite attractive 
young daughter. An Atlantic steamer bound for Quebec provides 
a meeting place for the party, and, in the intimacy so soon established 
on board ship, they quickly find themselves familiarly discussing 
all manner of things in heaven and earth. The main object of the 
book is to confound the materialism of the Doctor and, incidentally, 
to dispose of the Church of England’s claim to any serious considera- 
tion as an authoritative religious teacher, and we may say that both 
aims are creditably realized. We should premise that, naturally, 
considering the locale of the conversations, the ladies do not figure 
largely as participants, though the scene does occasionally shift to 
other parts of the vessel where the weed is not in evidence. Before 
the rocky citadel of Quebec is sighted we feel that the Doctor has 
already got a good start on his way to the Catholic Church, not to 
mention the evident beginnings of something more than a friendship 
between himself and the fair daughter of the Parson. Love-making, 
however, plays but an unimportant part in this record of the voyage 
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of the good ship Carinthia, and is introduced perhaps by way of foil 
and relief after the lofty topics which usually form the staple of our 
party’s conversation. We cannot help feeling that the Priest, who 
does by far the most of the talking, is too much of a paragon, and 
too unreal: he is armed at all points, prepared for all comers; the 
others stand up to him only to be speedily put to silence under the 
fire of his relentless logic, and we feel, before we have known him 
many minutes, that the others are not going to have the ghost of a 
chance with him.. This is something perhaps inseparable from the 
attempt to give us a polemic under the disguise of a record of casual 
conversation, but it will always interfere with the success of such 
a book in carrying conviction to readers who do not share the author’s 
point of view. These will feel that the characters who represent. 
their view of things are being merely put through a few preliminary 
paces leading up to the slaughter to which they are fore-doomed, 
their utterances being so arranged as to lead inevitably to their over- 
throw and confusion. Victory in such imaginary discussions is too 
easy to be of any convincing value. This apart, however, many of 
the conversations are full of interest, and may be read by. many who 
would not study the subjects treated of in any other way. 


SAMUEL P. MACPHERSON. 


The Religious Persecution in France, 1900-1906—by J. Napier 
BropuHeEaAD, Author of “Slav and Moslem.” Kegan Paul & Co., 
London; B. Herder, St. Louis. 


The religious situation in France is not now in the acute stage - 
in which it was a few months ago, but the situation as it exists and 
the causes which have led up to it can never be without interest to all 
who have at heart the interests of religion and, indeed, of human 
liberty. Hence a volume such as that before us will be sure of many 
readers, who, we may add, will find it very interesting reading. It 
is not a planned and thought-out history of the religious, or anti- 
religious war, but consists of a series of articles written throughout. 
the years 1900-1906, by the author, then residing in France, and 
published in an American newspaper, the name of which is not given. 
It was matter of common complaint amongst Catholics, during the 
progress of these troubles, that the items of news appearing in the 
daily press of America on the subject, were almost invariably tinged 
with anti-Catholic bias and largely misrepresented the attitude and 
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‘action of the Church and her rulers. The journal in which Mr. Brod- 
head’s articles appeared must have been a signal exception to this, in 
so far, at all events, as the articles in question were concerned, for 
the title of his book is sufficient to indicate the point of view from 
which he regards the events that have so lately drawn the world’s 
eyes upon France. It is a persecution which he relates, a persecution 
each step of which followed upon its predecessor, in obedience to a 
deliberate plan prepared from the start, and carefully held in view 
throughout the whole course of the subsequent events. Mr. Brod- 
head, like many who have written for our papers and magazines, 
feels impelled to give some explanation of how it was possible for a 
handful of men to persecute a religion still professed by such a larger 
proportion of the French people, but after all such explanations we 
are still left wondering and, to a large extent, in the dark. If we are 
not to believe that the vast majority of French Catholics are in a 
state of hopeless apathy, we can only conclude that there is a great 
gulf fixed between Gallic ideas of, and methods of dealing with, repre- 
sentative government and those prevailing among English-speaking 
peoples. 

We must not look in this book for the style and method of a 
calmly thought-out treatise. Mr. Brodhead writes under the pressure 
of exciting events passing under his eyes or only lately passed, with 
the repetitions to be expected in a series of newspaper articles, and 
perhaps an occasional over indulgence in denunciation. Neverthe- 
less the book will repay perusal and might open the eyes of many 
' who apparently are still under the impression that the recent French 
Church legislation is an example of the principles of ‘liberty, equality 
and fraternity” so loudly vaunted by the authors of these laws. 


SAMUEL P. MACPHERSON. 


“Handbook of Ceremonies ”—By Joun Baptist Mutter, 8. J. For 
Priests and Seminarians. Edited by W. H. W. Fanning, S. J. 
Professor of Canon Law and Liturgy, St. Louis University. B. 
Herder, St. Louis pp. 256. 

The Professor of Canon Law and Liturgy in St. Louis University 
deserves our thanks for editing the present work. It is up-to-date, 
neat, handy, and reasonable in price. We find treated in four parts: 
The Mass; Evening Devotions; Functions during the Ecclesiastical 
Year; Administration of the Holy Sacraments and Sacramentals— 
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all in an exact and orderly manner. The authority of the work is 
unquestionable, as the compiler communicated in all cases of doubt 
with Rev. Fr. Schober, C. SS. R. of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

It is worthy of note that all the details for the ceremony of Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament .are perfectly in accord with the 
decisions on that ceremony given by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, Feb. 16th, 1906. It is also a pleasure to note that the Editor 
has appended in a footnote the form of Extreme Unction in case of 
urgency, as given by the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
April 25th, 1906. A chapter of instructions for Master of Ceremonies, 
Thurifer and Acolytes, as given by the great masters like Van der 
Stappen and Martinucci, is desirable in the book. The author is 
mistaken on one point where he speaks on “ Hearing of Confession”’, 
page 229. He says that in imparting absolution the raising of the 
hand and the turning of the palm towards the penitent is not de- 
manded by Ritual. It is, however, being so ordered in the second 
chapter: “Ordo Ministrandi Sacramentum Peenitentiex”, in the 
Roman Ritual. 


J. 


a 


“Sermons to the Novices Regular ’’—by THomas A. Kempis. - Trans- 
lation from the text of MicHAEL JospPpH Pout, Ph. D. by Dom 
VINCENT Scu.tty, C. R. L. B. Herder, St. Louis, pp. 255. 


The venerable author of the ‘Following of Christ’ was twice 
elected sub-prior of the Monastery of Mt. St. Agnes of the Canons 
Regular. As sub-prior, he had to undertake the task of Novice Master. — 
It was while filling this office that the present sermons were delivered. 
There are thirty of these sermons altogether. As the author be- 
lieved that “examples move one’s hearers more than words alone,” 
we find one or two examples after each sermon; “taught” in this 
“by the example of blessed Gregory.” The style of these sermons 
is as simple as the Imitation; even the most illiterate would scarcely 
fail to understand them. As we might expect, a great deal of ascetical 
food is contained in this work; coming as it does, from a master in 
the Spiritual life. Preachers of all times may well imitate him in 
the extensive and judicious use of Holy Scripture throughout each 
sermon. 


J, Gg 
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Political Economy: third edition—by Cuartes S. Devas, M. A. 
Oxon. Longmans, Green and Co. 1907. 


The Stonyhurst Philosophical Series, of which this volume is 
one, is a noteworthy attempt to make Catholic Philosophy available 
in English. This new edition of the Political Economy, revised 
shortly before the author’s recent death, offers us a worthy, up-to- 
date, introductory text-book on Economics. The work, embracing 
about 700 pages, is divided into four parts treating respectively of 
production and consumption, exchange, distribution, and public 
finance; to wh ch is added a brief epilogue on the scope, method, and 
history of economic science. We think the references, inserted in 
the text, would be more conveniently placed in foot-notes, while a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter would considerably enhance 
the value of the book. What gives this excellent work its peculiar 
merit is the view-point of Catholic morality which pervades it from 
beginning to end, more notably in such chapters as those on the theory 
and particulars of consumption, family life, rich and poor, apologia 
for the rich. The author regards Economics as a part of Ethics, 
repeatedly contending that the questions of how men are to get their 
living, and of how families and nations are to continue their existence 
are inseparably bound up with the moral and religious dispositions 
of the workers, of the parents, and of the citizens...that the social 
question is by pre-eminence a religious question, and that without 
the aid of religion, no solution of any avail is to be found. 


Letture Scelte dal Nuovo Testamento—Testo Greco, Versione, Comento 
—By GrusrerrE BonaccorsI, M. 8. C., Firenze, pp. XV., 425. 


The object of this volume is stated by the author in his Preface. 
Hitherto there has been no elementary study of New Testament 
Greek in the Italian language. Hence Father Bonaccorsi has taken 
it upon himself to fill this gap—and shall we say it?—this long-felt 
want. And he is deserving of much praise for the attractive volume 
he has brought out. Briefly, it consists of selections from nearly all 
the books of the New Testament in Greek and Italian, and therefore 
it ought to serve as an excellent text-book for an elementary course 
in New Testament Greek. The Introduction, which treats of the 
language of the New Testament, is brief but sufficiently complete 
for those for whom it was written. But the most attractive part will 
be found in the copious notes of linguistics and exegesis, in which 
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the book abounds. Lastly, there are two indices that ought to prove 
helpful for reference purposes. Anything that comes from the pen 
of Father Bonaccorsi always proves valuable, and the present volume 
is no exception, for it is a very practical book. There is only one 
thing more to say: It is hoped that Father Bonaccorsi will shortly 
see his way to edit the whole New Testament in as able and scholarly 
a way as he has done for these Selections. 


JOHN F. MorGAn. 


Contemplative Prayer—by Dom. B. WELD-BLUNDELL, O. 5S. B. Wash- 
bourne, London. Benziger, New York. A new edition—partly abridged 
—of Father Baker’s Sancta Sophia, with portrait and brief biography. 


The Interior Castle of Saint Teresa. ‘Thomas Baker, London. Trans- 
lations of two works by the famous Spanish mystic: The Interior Castle, 
or The Mansions; and Exclamations of the Soul to God, by the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook, with an introduction and notes by Father Benedict Zim- | 
merman, O. C. D. 3 


Pauline Marie Jaricot—by M. J. Maurin. Benzigers. A transla- 
tion by E. Sheppard of the interesting and edifying life of the holy found- 
ress of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


The History of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ—by J. GROEN- 
INGs, 8S. J. Herder. Devotional in character; of value for purposes of 
meditation and preaching. The author follows the biblical account, and 
approved commentators. He “has thought it wise not to draw from 
private revelations no matter how venerable the names connected with 
them may be. Since it is difficult to distinguish between what is in reality 
revealed in these revelations and what is the result of pious meditation, 
the author judged it more in accordance with his very calling as teacher — 
and interpreter of the Gospel to rely solely on the Gospel narratives and 
the interpretation by the Fathers and by men scientifically trained for 
that purpose.” In this Father Groenings reflects the spirit of the Society 
to which he belongs. And it is precisely this fact which makes one feel 
secure, in picking up a devotional work with ‘“‘S. J.” on the title page, 
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